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If any one enquire in regard to the public feelings which guide the Conductor of this Miscellany, he re. 
plies, that, in Politics, he is an immovable friend to the principles of civil liberty, and of a benevoleng 
administration of government ; and is of the party of the Tories, the Whigs, and the Radical Reformers, 
as far as they are friends to the same principles and practices ;—that, in matters of Religion, he main- 


tains perfect liberty of conscience, and is 


esirous of living in mutual charity with every sect of Chrise 


tians ;—and that, in Philosophy, he prefers the usefnl to the speculative, constantly rejecting doctrines 
which have no better foundation than the authority of respected names, and admitting the assumption of 
no causes which are not equal and analogous to the effects. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
AS the political situation of the 
Scotch Boroughs is about to be 
submitted to the wisdom of the British 
Senate, it may not be improper to lay 
the following correspondence between 
the magistrates of Edinburgh and the 
Duke of Argyll, before the public. It 
is extremely curious; and you may rely 
on its authenticity, as it is literally co- 
picd from the originals now in posses- 
sion of my respectable friend, M. E. 
Sherwill, esq. R. WATSON. 
London; Jan, 1820. 





Copy of an Address from the Town-Coun- 
cil of Edinburgh to his Grace the 


Duk Argyll. 
— of "BY Ediaburgh; Nov. 26, 1769. 


My Lorp Dvuke,—This city has been 
honoured with the patronage of your 
family ever since any of us who are 
now in council came upon the stage: 
and all of us acknowledge it with warm 
gratitude. That, upon a great many 
important occasions, when we have ap- 
plied to your Grace for your advice and 
countenance, you have given us both, in 
a manner whicli thoroughly conviees us 
that you have the honour and prosperity 
of the city very much at heart. This 
encourages us ip the near prospect we 
have of a new Parliament, to beg of 
your Grace to consider of it, and point 
out to us such a man to represent Edin- 
burgh therein, as will approve himself 
zealous in promoting his Majesty’s ser- 
vice, and the honour and the interest of 
his country at this critical juncture; and 
thereby enable himself the better to 
serve the city which be represents. And 
we beg leave, each of us, to assure your 
Grace, that the gentleman you recome 
mend to us shall, in the ensuing clec- 
tion, not only have our own votes in his 
favour, which will carry his election, 
but our interest also with our brethren 
who happen not to be present with us 
while we are signing this, in order to 
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make his election unanimous. We are, 
my Lord, your Grace’s most obedicnt 
bumble servants, 

(Signed) 
Robert Selkrig, Geo. Lind, Provost. 
Yaxley Davidson, Gilb. Laurie, D. G. 
Al. Drummond, Matt. M‘Alester, B. 
Patrick Jameson, John Nisbit, B. 
Jolin Balfour, C, D, Jo. Drummond, O, P. 
Aiex. Elliott, Da, Flint, 
Thomas Simpson, Adam Fairholm, 

&e. &c. &e. 





Copy of the Answer to the foregoing 

ddress. 

My Lorp,—I have received your let- 
ter, inclosing a very obliging offer from 
avery great number of the Town-Coun- 
cil of Edinburgh to follow my advice in 
the ensuing election. I beg your Lord- 
ship will be so good as to acquaint them 
how sensible I am of the honour done 
me, In asking my advice in the manner 
they have done; but, it being a trust 
which I dare not take upon myself to 
execute alone, without consulting some 
considerable persons here who are the 
must capable to advise and serve the 
city of Edinburgh, they may depend 
on my taking no rash step in this affair, 
but shall steadily pursue their interest, 
as the chief object of my attention in 
meriting, as far as I can, the confidence 
now placed in me. [f am, my lord, 


Your Lordship’s 
Most. obedient humble servant, 
ARGYLL. 
London ; 
December 16, 1760. 
ie 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


LETTER from the HAVANNAH, descriptive 
of the STATE of SOCIETY, and em- 
bracing ORIGINAL INFORMATION rela- 
tive to the ISLAND of CUBA. 

SIR, 
yo’ commands require of me 
more than, I fear, I am able to pers 
form. You are not aware that the 


slig!:test exertion, even that of wriling a 
note, 
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note, is a fatigue in this climate; se 
you expect that Fam to report a specia 
detail of every striking object in this part 
of the West Indices. FT shall, neverthe- 
less, make some attempts to gratify your 
curiosity. 

The poco @ poco is the motto of all who 
draw their first breath in these scorching 
climates, or who come to reside in them. 
But, to begin, it is unpleasant to an- 
nounce that, since my arrival, for about 
a year, in this island, have witnessed the 
successive extinction of about four-fifths 
of those who have arrived from Europe. 
A terrtble disorder, the vomito negro, 
better known by the name of the yellow 
fever, almost invariably attacks the new- 
ly-landed. In vain do I enquire what 
is the cause of this disease, and what are 
the remedies provided against it. The 
physicians of the country are as unin- 
formed on this subject as lam; as evi- 
dently appears from the very diflerent 
prescriptions which they distribute, and 
which all tend to one common result,— 
that of conducting their unhappy patients 
to the grave. At the same time, the 
negro Women are much more successful 
in their treatment of the fatal fever than 
the regular faculty: they inspire con- 
fidence which calms the patient, and 
then, probably, Nature does the rest. 
The very captains who have brought 
away tlie negresses from the coast of 
Africa, are obliged to implore their bene- 
volent assistance, and are frequently in- 
debted for the preservation of their lives 
to those whom they have, by an abuse of 
civilization, deprived of their country 
and their liberty. 

It is terrible to reflect on the rapidity 
with which this disorder marks its pro- 
gress. Woe to the wretched victims 
whose consciences are not at case! I 
have never been absent three or four 
days without having to witness, on my 
return, the death and interment of some 
individual of my acquaintance; or, at 
least, this has occurred to me twice. 
The first instance was in that of a young 
Frenchman named St. André, who was 
about to institute a course of chemi- 
eal lectures; and, as he had been three 
years inured to the climate, he was con- 
sidered as well-seasoned: the second 
was that of a youth scarcely nineteen, 
son of Darte, a manufacturer of porce- 
lain, a young man of excellent educa- 
tion, the amenity of Whose manners and 
mative modesty, had gained him many 
friends. 

The Havannah is not the only seat of 
this terrible scourge; there is not a port 
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in the whole island that can be deemed 
anexemption. Out of a hungred Eu- 
ropeans who disembarked two months 
ago at Nuevitas, one-half have fallen vie- 
tims. he rural districts are more salu- 
brious; yet, even there, the romito NCLTO 
makes occasional ravages, though it 
appears with Iess violence and fre. 
quency. 

The natives are not so exempt from 
tlie fever as is commonly imagined. If 
born in the Havannah, or the other poris, 
they are subject to a hard condition,— 
that of never quitting them. Such as 
embark for America and Europe, and 
even such as go and reside in the coun- 
try for a year or two, cannot return with. 
out danger. I very lately was an eye- 
witness of the death of a girl net more 
than ten years of age, who was born in 
the Havannah, and brought up ata few 
miles distance from it, and who had inad- 
vertently repaired thither, to be present 
at a family-feast. 

You may fancy, perhaps, that the dis- 
ease lics dormant for six months of the 
year, when the sun is more distant from 
this part of the torrid zone ; but this isa 
mistaken notion, though pretty gene- 
rally entertained. ‘There is not a day in 
the year that does not extinguish its 
victims, though the number is less con- 
siderable in our winter and autumn, than 
in the spring and summer. It is now 
raging in all its force: the last fifteen 
days of April proved fatal to seventy- 
six French; and the English, and all 
other Europeans, in the proportion of 
the numbers, sink under its influenee. I 
am even now environed with the dying 
and the dead, If I stir out, I meet with 
hundreds of priests running and crossing 
themselves in all directions; some car 
rying the viaticum, others chanting 
psalms or funeral dirges in the different 
paths leading to the cemeteries. If I 
remain within doors, twenty bells are 
constantly tolling, and strike my interior 
sense still more forcibly than the gloomy 
scene of which I am the spectator. It is 
an additional fact, though hardly credi- 
ble, that even cupidity has its martyrs. 
A profitable speculation must not be 
abandoned, and each nation retains 
its characteristic traits: the Frenchman 
goes down to his grave with a merry 
song, and the Englishman ‘dies sulky, 
though with bottle in hand. 

For my part, I can neither sing nor 
crink, but fly for refuge to the country, 
Where I mean to proceed with my epis- 


tle, unless visited by that obnoxious 
guest, the vomito negro, 
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Here I am, then, reposing in the 
midst of a meagre scence, the soil cover- 
ed with volcanic reliques, and no sort of 
perspective but a few trecs thinly scat- 
tered, with no umbrage, and but a pale 
verdure, which it would bafle the imagi- 
nation of a Briton to conceive, 

But I must now try to entertain you 
with matters less sombrous than the vo- 
mitonegro. My crossing the seas took 
up sixty days; and, on arriving, my usual 
cood-humour soured into phiegim, on 
beholding a country naked and parched, 
with nota flower or rivulet to be seen. 

Before we entered the Havaunah, we 
verceived on our left a fort named the 
Morro, under the cannon of which every 
vessel must pass. The eminence on 
which it stands, its actual display, and, 
more than all perhaps, the menacing 
aspeet of the mouths of ifs cannon, im- 
press a majestic and imposing character 
on its exterior. On approaching nearer 
to the entrance, I beheld on my right a 
few scattered country-louses, and in the 
back-ground a village called La Salud. 
This prospect was rather agreeable and 
pleasing. 

In a few minutes we passed through 
the narrow channel which conducts into 
the harbour, and then we discovered on 
a sudden an immense basin of an oval 
form, regaling the eye with the spectacle 
of a thousand or twelve hundred flags 
of all nations. I think the superb ‘Tyre 
could not have shewn a richer or more 
magnificent sca-picce. On the right, a 
thick wall conceals the city, and we 
could scarcely obtain a glimpse of a few 
steeples, whose cluinsy construction 
would lead one to conceive that labour- 
ers, not architects, had been employed 
in the embellishments of the Havannah. 

On the leit of the basin appear a num- 
ber of houses, that make part of a village 
called La Regla, and behind them is a 
little grove of trees, the only decoration 
of that immense basia. Ia vain we 
looked about for a rock with a frowning 
aspect, fora verdant bill or dale, or rows 
of houses rising in an amphitheatre over 
the shore. 

This haven, which is the most capa- 
cious and secure in this part of the 
world, will in time become useless, un- 
less attention is paid to it. The canal 
that leads to it is gradually getting nar- 
rower; it has only seventeen feet of wa- 
ter, though in 1743 it was four-and- 
twenty feet deep. ‘The entrance too 
10 1743 was sixty feet decp, but now 
only cighteen. The evil is well known, 
and it would be easy to find a remedy 
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for it; but that species of persevering 
firmness is the very thing wherein both 
the public functionaries and individuals 
here are deficient. 

Before I quit the haven, I must not 
forget to mention the machine that has 
been constructed for providing vessels 
With masts; it is considered as very in- 
genious, and excites the admiration of 
foreign sailors. It was completed more 
than twenty years ago, after the designs 
of a Catalonian named Pedro Gatel; 
but both the honour and profit of the in- 
vention were engrossed by the governor 
and the commandant of the marine of 
that time. Both of them obtained pro- 
motion for it, while the inventor was not 
allowed even to raise his own machine, 
He dicd some time after in indigent 
circumstances and broken-learted, and 
his widow and children are languishing 
in poverty at this day, at the Havannah, 

On landing, we saw before us a nar- 
row archway, that leads to the Havan- 
nah. ‘The intermediate space is not 
above ten steps. At every second step 
I felt myself sinking in mire; but I ex- 
pected to find a good pavement on pass- 
ing the gateway. No such thing. On 
the right, on the left, before you, it is all 
a mudhole; and through the whole range 
of streets there was no prospect of get- 
ting free from it, till we arrived at the 
house we were in search of. 

The streets are not paved, and the 
waters have no descent; hence the sur- 
face remains in a state of nature, This 
constant stagnation of the water neces- 
sarily gives rise to pestilential miasmata, 
and renders the Havannah a sink of foul 
exhalations. As soon as we advanced a 
little into the city, we were assailed with 
an intolcrable stench, which [ could not 
get rid of, and my olfactory nerves seem- 
ed to be bewildered as much as they 
would have been among the drugs of 
twenty apothecaries’ shops. 

In going through the streets, I found 
them narrow, dirty, not laid out in 
straight lines, and inclosed with low 
houses, Which have windows indeed, but 
without glass panes, and which are 
closed with wooden bars, The appear- 
ance of the people who perambulate the 
streets helped to aggravate the painful 
impressions which I felt; thousands of 
whites and negroes, most of them cover- 
ed with rags and plasters, strike a stran- 
ver, on his first landing, with a kind of 
horror: he soon gets rid of all his pre 
vious illusions, and disappointment i1- 
tercepts the gay hopes which he had ate 
ticipated. ‘is ie 
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In advancing thus far, I had to shield 
my face from swarms of musquitocs, 
that wero annoying me with their 
stings; and to protect my cars against 
the rumbling of a score of bells, in eight 


or ten steeples. Sometimes it is for a 
dying person, sometimes for an inter- 
ment; and, further off, it is a call to an 
office or ecclesiastical service. 

On proceeding to my hotel, I could 
hardly believe it one. An immense hall, 
as large as a barn, and almost as un- 
furnished, is the common rendezvous ; 
the sleeping-rooms are not much better 
than small closets, as naked as the hall. 
They enclose you within four walls, 
and the only furniture is a bedstead; in 
which you may stow yourself, rather to 
escape from sceing and hearing, than to 
enjoy sleep or comfortable repose. In 
vain did I, on the first night, implore 
the aid of Morpheus. A hard thin mat- 
tress, which I got only by entreating for 
it, communicates an uneasy burning 
heat. Nor indeed could I doze; for the 
plaintive cries of a sick person from an 
adjacent closet cast a gloom over me, 
which 1 could not overcome. 

It was my lot to experience all this 
the first night of my arrival. No sooner 
had IL risen, than ] made enquiries about 
the sick person whose groans I had 
heard in the cell next to mine. The 
told me he was gone out, and I drew a 
good omen from this; but learned in the 
course of the day, that he was truly gone 
out, but it was tohis last home; for, very 
early in the morning, he had been re- 
moved for interment. 

Thus, dear sir, I present you with a 
faithful recital of my first day’s inci- 
dents. Three parts out of four of those 
who come here are speedily surfcited, 
and reimbark immediately; and I have 
observed, that the military gentlemen 
are the first to make their escape, 

Here are no external] objects to amuse, 
no buildings to invite, a spectator; the 
= places narrow and inelegant, the 

ouses low, as if erected in the lufancy 
of the art. But what astonishes me is 
that in so hot a climate there is no 
public garden,—not a tree to be seen, to 
afford a little refreshing shade. In a 
word, the Havannah, in its totality and 
in its details, seems to have been built 
for such a population as it contains. 
Extreme misery in Europe’ exhibits no- 
thing half so hideous as the black tawn 

figures which here encumber the public 
ways; that part of the body which is 
not covered by filthy rags, lets appear 
plasters, catapiasms, and vosicatorics ; 
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we are walking not in a city, but in a 
vast infirmary. 

Persons in easy circumstances seldom 
stir’out, or, if they do, you scarecly ever 
mect them on foot. As to the women, 
whether rich or not, provided they are 
whites, custom, that inflexible tyrant, 
forbids them the use of their legs, and 
they can only appear abroad in gigs or 
chariots, so concealed with cloth cur- 
tains, that even the professed gallant 
can scarcely steal a glimpse of them. 

Things look some little better in the 
interior of the houses. The principal 
place, which is on a level with the 
street, is in a manner all light, as the 
door and the windows are almost always 
open. Nor can you well designate a 
proper appellation for this principal 
place; for here, jumbled together, we 
find the voiture, the toilette, and the 
bed, so that it is a coach-house, a sa- 
loon, and a bedchamber, all in one. 
Though it stands open to the street, all 
the household work is going on, and 
the women will dress and undress there 
as quietly as if no profane eye could 
overlook them. In London or Paris, 
such a procedure would soon collect a 
mob, but here it is scarcely even no- 
ticed. Are morals purer in Europe? 
This I will not determine; but, assured- 
ly, they are more decent. 

As the day begins to decline, you 
sally out, to console yourself, in some 
circles, for the languor of the forenoon; 
you introduce yourself to such as you 
have commenced acquaintance with, or 
to whom you are recommended. There 
you survey the master and family sunk 
in a dismal solitude. You think, per- 
haps, you are come too soon; an hour 
or two passes without a single strange 
face to greet, or any to break in upon 
the tedious dryness of the conversation. 
To hold a discourse requires an effort in 
this country; it throws you into a per- 
spiration. 

All the saloons here are uncommonly 
large. In some of these you will find 
elegant furniture of European manu- 
facture, but their rooms look naked 
enough, as it would require an uphol- 
Sterer’s shop to supply the requisite de- 
corations. Furniture here is attacked 
by three destructive foes,—the insects, 
heat, and moisture. A new provision 
must be made every two or three years; 
but rather than incur an expense so 
cnormous, the inhabitants prefer stow- 
ing their piastres and ounces of gold in 
their coffers, where the sight of them, 
to minds uncultivated,!yields more plea- 
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sure than the noble productions of taste 
and the arts. 
— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF COTEMPO- 
RARY CRITICISM.—No. V. 
Edinburgh Review, No. 63. 

HE present Number of the Edin- 
burgh Review does not rank in 

our estimation higher than an ordinary 
Number of Mr. Valpy’s Pamphleteer: 
indeed, it is in some respects inferior ; 
for the latter work, in general, contains 
an original article or two, but the Re- 
view draws its interest from other pub- 
lications. Mr. Jeffery seems even re- 
duced to melancholy shifts for materials; 
at Icast, we cannot imagine how such a 
paper as the disquisition concerning cal- 
culous disorders could have been ad- 
mitted, had he not found himself re- 
duced to the greatest streights of poverty. 
The leading article is entitled Par- 
ga, and is drawn up with a degree of 
respectable mediocrity. The history of 
the Pargiots is related at some length, 
and the incidents are such as a more 
powerful pen might have rendered ex- 
ceedingly impressive. How far, how- 
ever, any reliance may be placed on 
them, we shall not examine; but when 
we see the hearsay statements of Mr. 
Hobhouse referred to as authorities, we 
may be permitted to pause before we 
admit their authenticity: for, if the 
other sources of the critic’s information 
be not more deserving of confidence, 
we should feel little hesitation in reject- 
ing, as romantic fiction, many circum- 
stances upon which he dwells with 
particular emphasis. Without question- 
ing the decisive barbarity of Ali Pa- 
shaw’s character, such as-it is represent- 
ed to be by the reviewer, we know 
that there are several travellers who 
think that the tendency of bis rigorous 
government is doing much towards re- 
storing the civilization of Greece. It 
no doubt, in the first instance, has the 
effect of thinning the population, by 
forcing the lawless and subaltern despots 
to abdicate their power, and to scek 
asylums in other parts of the Ottoman 
empire, where crimes are less liable to 
punishment; but it secures protection 
and safety to the industrious and well- 
disposed. It should be recollected, that 
the inhabitants of this stern old man’s 
dominions have been in all ages a wild, 
ferocious, and turbulent, race, and that 
the fear with which he has tethered their 
audacious and predatory spirits, is the 
necessary preliminary to the discipline 
of order and civilization. With regard 
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to the point at issue between the Par- 
giots and the British government, we 
hold no opinion. Ali Pashaw is the 
subject and representative of an inde- 
pendent government with which ours 
is on terms of amity; and, in fulfilling 
our engagements with that government, 
it is not very obvious that we should 
take cognizance of the character of its 
officer. Besides, it docs not seem very 
clear that the Pargiots had any great 
objection to the Ottoman government, 
for the reviewer informs us that many 
of them emigrated to Smyrna. No doubt, 
Carassman Oglu, who governs the dis- 
tricts adjacent to that city, is a milder 
despot than Ali Pashaw, for his country 
is less barbarous, but still he is but an 
Ottoman governor. The reviewer, how- 
ever, takes no notice of this; nor can 
we divine his motive for speaking so 
respectfully of the rebellious predilection 
of Ottoman subjects for the Russians, 
and so disguising that unprincipled act 
of Russian policy by which the Seven 
Islands were abandoned to Napolcon, 
as to make it appear that Great Britain 
was a party to the transaction. ‘ So 
early as 1802, (says the reviewer,) the 
Porte admitted Great Britain as a gua- 
rantee of their independence ; and, after 
the peace of Tilsit, they were all turned 
into French colonies, with the assent of 
Russia.” This assent was one of the 
grossest breaches of public trust ever 
committed by any government. But 
we have exceeded our limits by thus 
taking a part in the controversy. Wo 
have, however, said enough to apprise 
the reviewer, that there is a rod in pickle, 
in reference to this subject. The lite- 
rary advocates of Russia should take 
care how they meddle with politics in 
this country. 

- The second article bears the title of 
State of the Country; but we really know 
not what to make of it. The whole sub- 
ject may be summed up in one sen- 
tence ;—taxes so gricvous that they can 
no longer be paid; trade so impaired in 
its gains, that it can no longer support 
those engaged in its various branches, 
and a strong persuasion that the one 
cannot be lightened, nor the other im- 
proved, but by increasing the popular 
check on the measures of Administrae- 
tion. Of the various complaints which 
originate with those most affected by 
these several causes, some breathe 
the tone of despair, others of guilt; 
a few inculcate passive starvation, 
and some cry out for what are called 
strong measures alias military law ; 
while Ministers, strangely blinded to the 
danger 
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danger such a state of things necessarily 
induces, take no steps to remedy the 
evil. 

The third article is dictated by a be- 
nevolent spirit in favour of “ the poor 
little chimney-sweeps.” A distinguished 
foreigner once remarked in our hearing, 
that there was certainly more comfort in 
England for the rich than in any other 
country in Europe; but there was a class 
of persons among us, who evidently suf- 
fered more misery than any other class of 
persons in Europe, and he referred to the 
chimney-sweeps as an instance. ‘This was 
before any legislative talk was delivered 
on the subject; and it is a disgrace to 
the national character that the evil is 
permitted, Better surely it is, that 
every house-owner in the kingdom 
should be obliged to fit his chimneys for 
the use of the sweeping-machine, than 
that one poor child should be roasted to 
death! The Edinburgh Review has 
plainly lost its original spirit, for it ad- 
vocates the expediency of still tolerating 
this crying iniquity. But the extracts 
from the evidence on the subject, will, 
nevertheless, do good. 

We are always excessively enter- 
tained when we fall in with an Edin- 
burgh author treating of the fine arts. 
The fourth article is on the History of 
Painting in Italy ; and, so far as the lite- 
rary record is concerned, we have nothing 
to object, except in the critics still ad- 
hering to the old nonsense about the re- 
vival of the arts, while in speaking of 
Cimabue, they admit that the people, 
in his time, were able to appreciate his 
merits as an artist! Undoubtedly, the dis. 
tinguishing characteristic of Edinburgh 
genius is presumption, especialiy upon 
the fine arts; this is evident, for, until last 
year, we believe the Edinburgh public 
never saw a good picture; and the few 
good works of art in the city have only 
lately been imported. ‘Yet, who speak 
out so manfully on painting and sculp- 
ture as the fraternity of the Parliament- 
house. 

The fifth article is a very elaborate 
one on the Comparative Skill aud In- 
dustry of France and England, in which 
the writer clearly shows the vast supe- 
riority of the laiter country. We are 
however surprised that he has omitted 
to notice the miracles of our daily press, 
to which nothing in France nor any 
where else can be compared, especially 
in what respects te reporting of the 

arliamentary debates and the proceed- 
ings of public mectings. 

_In the sixth article we find some sen- 
sible remarks; but we are strongly dis. 
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posed to apply to it the old proverb, i 
is a foul bird that defiles its own nest. 
We should think the paper is from the 
pen of an aristocratic Whig, one of those 
who are so far Tories as to think that 
improvements may be made by adhering 
to old laws and obsolete maxims. ‘The 
‘“‘ wisdom of our ancestors,” is one of 
those phrases that we desire to sce blot- 
ted out of the popular vocabulary. It is 
their foolishness that is the cause of all 
our present suflerings,—sufferings which 
they have so entailed upon us, that we 
must transmit them to our posterity. 
Nothing has furnished the continental 
malcontents with so strong a handle for 
their abuse of England, as the railing 
and bickering of certain honest but 
weak individuals, to whom the folly of 
our ancestors have given the means of 
legislative reviling. 

The eighth article is on Caleulous Dis- 
orders. At should have been sent to 
some medical journal: it is out of place 
in the Edinburgh Review; and, if not 
admitted on account of lack of matier, 
it must have been introduced by some 
egregious negligence or blunder of the 
printer, 

The ninth is about Dr. Clarke, the 
Blow-pipe, and Volcanoes, and is not 
altogether void of merit, particularly in 
an agreeable extract, containing the doc- 
tor’s description of a visit to the foun- 
tain-head of a stream of lava during an 
cruption of Vesuvius. 

The tenth article is from the pen of a 
lawyer; and is quite satisfactory as to 
the policy and necessity of a Parliamen- 
tary enquiry into the Manchester mas- 
sacre. There is some consolation in 
knowing, that, with whatever degree of 
success the investigation of that great 
public crime may be stifled, and the 
punishment of the delinquents prevent- 
ed, neither any Parliamentary nor any 
Ministerial manoeuvring can prevent the 
infamy which history will, in the annals 
of the kingdom, attach to all who either 
shared, abetted, or applauded, the deed. 

Mr. Owen’s plan forms the subject 
of the eleventh paper. ‘There is much 
moderation, both of temper and ability, 
in the manner in which the reviewer has 
treated the subject; and, upon the 
whole, we approve of what he says: but, 
as the subject has been discussed over 
and over again in the daily papers, it 
argucs great ignorance in the reviewers, 
to take up so much of their work in re- 
stating what has been so often said, and 
better said, before. 

The twelfth article is written for the 
purpose of rccommending the appoint- 

ment 
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ment of county commissioners to take 
care of the public roads. The subject 
is important; but the Edinburgh Review 
is a strange place to find a thing of this 
kind. ‘The reviewer tells us gravely, 
that the Scottish and Irish roads are 
better made than the English: this may 
be true, but they are also much rougher. 

The thirteenth, and last article, is on 
the Education Establishments at Hofwyl. 
The endeavours of some of the gentle- 
men connected with the Edinburgh Re- 
view, relative to the education of the 
poor, are well known, and highly meri- 
torious. But they should be told, that 
they may harp so long on the subject, 
as to defeat their own purpose. There 
is a great lack of discretion in tbis cter- 
nal blazon; and it lessens the confidence 
which the public might otherwise have 
in the wisdom and talents of those who 
have so laudably struggled to promote 
the universal education of the people. 
The only difference between the gentle- 
man and the pauper arises from educa- 
tion; and those senators with small 
heads and little hats, who think there 
is danger in improving the morality of 
mankind by enlightening the under- 
standing, may rest assured that they 
have themselves been but imperfectly 
educated: and no opportunity should 
be lost of making them feel their in- 
feriority. 

—e 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
N your valuable Magazine for the 
last month, there are remarks on 
my Patent Safe-Coach, where it is hint- 
ed, some explanation is due from me 
to the public, respecting their weight ; 
which, L trust, your candour will admit ; 
as every possible information which can 
be afforded on the subject of safe travel- 
ling, is now becoming increasingly in- 
teresting to the pubfic. 

The various weights of four-horse 
stage-coaches are from 17 cwt. to 20 cwt. 
a fair average of a coach for business is 
iScwt.2qr. The first of my patent safes 
coaches, when launched, did not weigh 
quite 15 cwt. 2 qr. being 3 cwt. lighter 
than the average of the common coaches ; 
but, as this coach became the favourite, 
and loaded to excess, and, as a clause in 
the Act of the 50th of the king was dis- 
covered, which exempts this kind of 
coach from all fines and penalties, as re- 
spects the number of outside passengers, 
scveral were immediately put in hand 
on a much larger scale, to carry fifteen 
or sixteen outside: some of these weigh 
upwards of a ton, which your correspon- 
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dent O. P. Q. very justly remarks is 
3 cwt. more than some of ‘the other 
coaches. This, and their loading upon 
an average a third more than others, has 
distressed the horses so much, that no 
more of these heavy coaches will be built 
in future. Some lately launched weigh 
17 cwt. 2 qr.: the coachmen who drive 
these say they follow the horses as light 
as any they ever drove. Others now 
building will average about 17 cwt. 

But, with respect to the ladies, for 
whose bonnets the windows were said 
not to be large enough, and who com- 
plained of the want of air inside, I can. 
not explain this; for three large win- 
dows, if open, must admit more air than 
can possibly be obtained from two in the 
common coaches: it might be, the extra- 
ordinary large bonnets kept off the cool- 
ing breeze, which these coaches certainly 
admit in more abundance than others. 
But perhaps these ladies, like many 
more, have been deceived by some one 
of the numerous awkward imitations, 
falsely called safe-coaches; three of which 
have actually been overturned. I do 
not, however, accuse these fair ones of 
knowingly travelling in these imita- 
tions, and thereby countenancing a 
fraud upon one whose study has been 
the preservation of life and limb :—gra- 
titude will surely forbid this. 

Your correspondent, however, can- 
didly admits their superior safety, and 
that the ladies are particularly partial to 
them ; and, like almost every other per- 
son who has travelled in them, he him- 
self never gocs by any other, if he can 
help it. I can congratulate the public 
on the certainty of the increase of these 
safe and convenient coaches, the effect 
of which is security to property, as well 
as personal safety. H. MATTHEWS, 

9, Gretton-place East, 
Bethnal Green ; Jan. 14, 1820. 
== 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
HAVE seen the account of one 
gentleman who, by chance, found 
the means of preserving seeds plump 
and sound, and that vegetated after a 
long voyage. He had brought home va- 
rious kind of sceds, none of which vege- 
tated ; but he found some of them, that 
had, by accident, fallen into some figs, 
that appeared plump and sound, and 
they grew well: he therefore recom- 
mended to those that intended to bring 
home seeds from abroad, to pack them 
cithcr in sugar or figs; they will be kept 
there in a moist state, free from mould, 
insccts, and the external air, and ina 
fit 
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fit state for vegetation. I have often 
thought, that it might be of great ad- 
vantage to this country, If some anl- 
mals and plants, now natives of warmer 
elimes, could be naturalized here, The 
potatoe, according to the best accounts, 
is a native of South America, but since 
cultivated here, is now of vast benefit to 
this country, as food for men and animals. 
I, a few years ago, requested the Pre- 
sident of the Dorset Agricultural So- 
ciety to get some of tlhe Chinese hemp- 
seed, the produce of which, by the 
account I had seen of it, were in many 
respects superior to our common sort, 
such as its strength, its durability, its 
silky texture, in the length of its fibres, 
and in the vastly superior quantity it 
produced per acre. An East-India cap- 
tain, a friend of the president’s, when he 
went to Canton, brought home some 
jars of the China hemp-seed. The mouthis 
of the jars were well luted, so that no 
external air could penetrate the seed, 
The president gave me three jars of it, 
about two gallons. I prepared some 
Jand in the field, in good order for it, 
and sowed it, in the proper season, as our 
hemp is sown; but, to my great disap- 
pointment, not one seed grew. The pre- 
sident had from twenty to thirty plants 
in his garden, produced from some of 
the same seed as mine; they grew strong, 
and produced seed, although a very dry 
summer. tie gave me some of the seed, 
which 1 sowed the next season; they 
grew, aud attained to the height of six 
to seven feet, and about four inches in 
the circumference of their stalk; but, 
being a very wet and cold summer, they 
produced no seed: so ended all my 
hopes of Chinese hemp. Sir Joseph 
Banks had some of this sced brought 
him from China, some years ago, and he 
grave some of it to Faujus St. Fond, a 
French gentleman, who distributed it 
amongst some of his friends, who have 
since cultivated it with great success in 
the south of France, where it rises to 
the amazing height of seventeen feet. If 
we could get plants from foreign seed 
to produce their seed here, in a few 
seasons, the plants, no doubt, would be 
afterwards naturalized to onr climate. 
‘The Merino sheep, by propagating 
here, are found to produce wool equal, 
if not superior, to the Spanish imported 
wool, I proposed to the Dorset Agrti- 
cultural Society, to import some of the 
Pil.et sheep, from whose wool the beau- 
tiftul Cashmerian shawls are made; as I 
doubt not but those sheep could be pro- 
pagated here, as the table-land of Tibet 
is of great clevation above the sea, and 


surrounded by mountains, whose sum- 

mits are in the region of perpetual snow. 

The French, I saw some time ago, 
had brought to France some of the An- 
gora goats, whose hair is as fine as silk, 
and nine inches in length; and is manue- 
factured into the finest stuffs, particu. 
larly camblets. 

Some of the Tibet sheep were brought 
to England a year or two ago, but the 
ship in which they were was lost off the 
Isle of Wight. 
$ The preserving of beautiful birds, with 
which some foreign countries abound, so 
as to retain their natural form and posi- 
tion, as well as the beauty of their co- 
Jours and plumage, must be attended to 
with great care, lest they should be 
destroyed by insects, which has often 
been thefcase, to the great disappoint 
ment of the naturalist. After dissect- 
ing all the fleshy parts from the bones, 
and removing the entrails, eyes, brains, 
and tongue; the cavities and inside of 
the skin should be sprinkled with the 
following antiseptic powder. 

The Drying Compound or Antiseptic Powder. 
Corrosive sublimate - Ib. 
Saltpetre burnt. ° i 
Aluin burnt ° © 
Flowers of sulphur . i 
Camphor ° ° . 

Black pepper . - 1 
Tobacco ground coarse 1 . 

Mix the whole together, and keep it in a 

glass vessel, stopped close. 

In Guiana, the number and variety of 
beautiful birds is so great, that several 
persons in the colony advantageously 
employ themselves in killing and pre- 
serving these animals for the cabinets of 
the naturalists in the different parts of 
Europe. The method of doing this, as 
rclated by Mr. Bancroft, is, to put the 
bird which is to be preserved in a pro- 
per vessel, and cover him with high 
wines, or the first distillation of rum. 
In this spirit he is suffered to remain 
for twenty-four or forty-cight hours or 
longer, according to its size, till it has 
penetrated through every part of bis 
body. When this is done, the bird is 
taken out, and his feathers, which are 
no ways changed by this immersion, 
are placed smooth and regular. It, is 
then put into a machine made for the 
purpose, among a number of others; and 
its head, feet, wings, tail, &c. are placed 
exactly agreeable to life. In this posi- 
tion they are all placed in an oven, very 
moderately heated, where they are slow- 
ly dried, and will ever after retain theit 
natural position without danger or pu- 
trefaction. C, HALL. 

Ansty ; Jan, 13, 1820. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
METEOROLOGICAL ABSTRACT for the last TWELVE MONTHS at CARLISLE, . 
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General Remarks on the Weather, Sc. 
observed at Carlisle during the year 
1819. 

ANUARY.—The weather during 

this month was mild, wet, and at 
times very stormy. ‘The thermometer, 
excepting on the 19th and 30th, never 
reached the freezing-point. About the 
middle of the month the wind was ex- 
tremely violent, accompanied with thun- 
der and lightning. In the night of the 
15th we had a trifling fall of snow: 
it afterwards was variable, but chiefly 
wet, with intervals of hail and sleet. 

During this latter period, all the sur- 

rounding mountains were quite covered 

with snow. 

February.—The first five days were 
moderate frost, with light showers of 
snow: the weather afterwards was mild 
and wet till the 24th, when we had a 
considerable fall of snow, which com- 
pletely clothed all the low grounds in 
this neighbourhood in white, for the first 
time this season. ‘The remainder was 
fair, with hoar frost in the nights. The 
mountains were covered with snow dur- 
ing the whole of this month. 

March.—The three first days were 
cold, with showers of snow, hail, and 
sleet; when a great quantity of snow 
was observed on all the surrounding 
mountains. It afterwards was fair, and 
very mild and pleasant till the 16th. 
The remainder was showery, and at 
times very stormy. Early in the morn- 
ing of the 19th we were visited with 
much vivid lightning, and some extreme- 
ly loud peals of thunder, accompanied 
With heavy showers of large hail. 
Montuzy Mae, No, 336. 
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April was dry, and exceedingly mild 
and pleasant. The average tempera- 
ture of this and the preceding month is 
nearly ten degrees higher than the two 
corresponding months last year. Ve- 
getation and foliage, at this period, 
were scarcely ever known to be so for- 
ward, 

May continued mild and very favour- 
able for the season till the 20th: the re- 
mainder was cold, with strong parching 
northerly winds. ‘The last four days of 
the month were extremely cold, with 
showers of hail and sleet, and strong 
frost in the nights, when ice of consider- 
able thickness was observed ; a8 which 
time the mountains were patched with 
snow. 

June.—The average temperature of 
this month, 64°’8, is remarkably low for 
ihe season. ‘The weather was gencrally 
cold and ungenial ; and, during the latter 
part of the month, we had some very 
heavy showers of hail. : 

July.—The temperature of this month 
was extremely variabic. The ist and 
2 were most unseasornably cold. On 
the former day the average was only 
48°. The weather continued cold and 
droughty till the 18th, when, in the night, 
a fall of rain commenced, which conti- 
nued till the afternoon of the 20th, and 
caused the river Eden to overflow all 
the low grounds in its vicinity, and swept 
away considerable quantities of hay, 
damaged the corn, &c. The remainder 
of the month was extremely warm and 
pleasant, with intervals of thunder, ac- 
companied with light showers, 

August.—The weather was dry, and 

Cc most 
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most oppressively hot. The intense 
heat, which commenced on the 21st of 
last month, continued till near the end 
of the present month, during which pe- 
riod we generally experienced a dead 
calm, and aserene and cloudless sky. 
No rain fell, except a little drizzling on 
two or three mornings about the middle 
of the month, till the 3ist, which was 
wet throughout, and extremely cold ; the 
thermomcier having fallen twenty-five 
degrees. The average temperature of 
this month is the highest since July 
1808. 

September.—The weather during the 
first week was rather wet and gloomy ; 
it afterwards was fair and brilliant and 
extremely fine, till the 26th, when the 
harvest was completely finished in this 
district. ‘The remaining five days were 
chicfly wet. 

October.—This month was marked by 
most unseasonable and violent extremes 
of temperature, and variability of the 
weather. The three first days were 
mild and wet; the night of the 4th was 
cold and sleety; and, on the following 
morning, we had a smart frost, when all 
the highest neighbouring mountains 
were covered with snow. It afterwards 
was extremely suliry, with torrents of 
rain at intervals, till the 14th. In the 
night of the 10th the thermometer was 
as high as 66°. After the 14th the wea- 
ther was variable, but chiefly fair, with 
hoar frosts at times in the mornings, till 
the 20th, when, in the night, we had a 
heavy fall of rain and sleet; and, on the 
following morning, strong frost, whenice 
of considerable thickness was observed, 
and all the surrounding mountains were 
completely covered with snow. In the 
night of the 21st a quantity of snow fell; 
aud, on the following morning, all the low 
grounds in the neighbourhood of this 
city, and surrounding country, were 
clothed in white. ‘The remainder of the 
month was variable, with intervals of 
intense frost. In the night of the 27th 
the thermometer was 26°; the next 
morning 24°; and, on the morning of 
the 29th, 22°. ‘The diflerence in the 
extremes of temperature this month is 
44°, In the evening of the 17th, from 
eight to nine o’clock, a most beautiful 
Juminous arch was seen from this cit 
and neighbourhood: it extended across 
the heavens nearly in a direct line from 
west to east ; it was remarkably brilliant, 
particularly in the western horizon, and 
in the zenith: its breadth appeared to 
vary from three to five degrees, The 


northern edge was frequently indented, 
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and darted very brilliant corruscations, 
Soon after nine o’clock it gradually dis. 
appeared, 

November.—The weather was cold, 
humid, foggy, and extremely unpleasant: 
it was remarkably calm; and, during the 
greater part of the month, scarcely a 
breeze could be observed, Early in the 
morning of the 6th we had some ex- 
tremely vivid lightning and loud peals 
of thunder, accompanied with heavy 
showers of large hail. From the 18th 
till near the end of the month, we had a 
lingering frost, which, on some mornings, 
was very severe. On the 22d, 23d, and 
25th, the thermometer Was as low as 23°, 
20°, and 21°. On the 26th a considera- 
ble quantity of snow fell, which amount- 
ed to about five or six inches in depth; 
it disappeared on the 29th, ‘The aver- 
age temperature of this month, 37:°, 
is upwards of 11° lower than that of the 
corresponding month last year. 

December.—T he first week was very 
moist and gloomy. On the 8th we had 
some showers of snow and hail, and in 
the night frost commenced, which con- 
tinued, with varied degrees of severity, 
till the 17th. On the 16th the thermo- 
meter was 14°, and the average of that 
day 20°: during this period snow fell at 
times which amounted to near two 
inches indepth. The 17th, and the three 
following days, were thaw, and ex- 
tremely mild, with torrents of rain. On 
the 19th, the thermometer was as high 
as 53°. The remaining eleven days 
were continued frost, with intervals of 
great severity, and accompanied with 
some heavy falls of snow. In the night 
of the 26th the thermometer was 15°; 
and, on the morning of the last day of 
the year, 13°, noon 17°, and night 3°; 
average 11°. The average tempera- 
ture of this month, 32°, is the lowest 
since January 1814, which was 24°°47. 
A very great quantity of snow fell on the 
mountains, and in the surrounding coun- 
try, in the latter part of the month. 

Jan, 2, 1820. W. Pitt. 

eee Seen 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
LETTER from the LEVANT; by @ 
MODERN TRAVELLER.* 


Larnica, Cyprus, April 10, 1819. 
MY DEAR 1***##*, 


Y OU will be surprised to receive a 
letter from me at such an immense 
distance 





* For this letter, (says the Editor of the 
Oxford Herald,) we are indebted to a geu- 
tleman of this city, who a short time since 
received it from an old acquaintance. 
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distance, and out of Europe. If I were 
to give you an account minutely of this 
most interesting of all journeys that I 
have taken, I should fill quires of paper. 
Let me then run over hastily a short ac- 
count of the countries through which I 
have passed. 

Last August I left London for Pa- 
ris. From Paris I sailed down the 
Rhone for Marseilles. Here I embark- 
ed for Egypt: was nearly lost in two 
gales of wiud off Candy and Malta. In 
six weeks 1 arrived at Alexandria, 
where I saw Pompey’s Pillar, Cleopa- 
tra’s Needle, the spot on which poor 
Abercrombie Jaid down his life, and 
every object of interest in that celebrated 
place. 

I then crossed the Desert, arrived 
first at Aboukir Bay, where Nelson 
fought his great battle; and, after a 
Weary journey across a desert of sand, I 
got safe to Rosetta. When at Alexan- 
dria, LT was introduced to the Pasha or 
King of Egypt, a man of remarkable 
talent. 

At Rosetta I embarked in the Pa- 
sha’s barge, and sailed up the Nile; and, 
after two days’ sail, I arrived at Grand 
Cairo, the capital: where the throng in 
the streets appcared to me greater than 
that in the streets of London. 

I visited the Pyramids, scrambling in 
and through them; and in the last, 
opened by Signor Belzoni twelve months 
ago, are stupendous objects truly. 

After remaining here ten days, I sailed 
down the west branch of the Nile, and 
arrived at Damietta, where I was detain- 
ed a fortnight by stormy weather. 

I embarked here, and afterwards land- 
ed at Jaffa; and as inns, and such like 
places of accommodation, are totally 
out of the question, I put up, in the fu- 
ture stages of my journey, at the con- 
vents; the one here is said to be built on 
the spot where the house of Simon the 
‘J‘anner stood, 

{ next proceeded to Ramah, in the 
neighbourhood of which is the tomb of 
St. George, tutelar saint of England ; 
and thence to Jerusalem, going along 
the most frightful path I ever encoun- 
tered, through rocks and precipices, 

I remained a fortnight at this most in- 
teresting place; saw every thing of a 
sacred nature pointed out; was on the 
Mount of Olives, Mount Calvary, the 
Holy Sepulchre, &c. 

I went to Bethlehem, saw the Cave 
of the Nativity ; to the famous Cisterns 
of Solomon ; and, after passing Ramab, I 
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arrived at the Wilderness of St. John 
the Baptist, and saw his grotto. 

The governor of Jerusalem having 
given: me a military escort, I proceeded 
to Jericho, through a wild solitary coun- 
try; and at this place the governor gave 
me an additional strong military escort, 
with which little army I went to the 
banks of the Jordan, and the Lake of 
Death or Dead Sea,—a water eighty- 
eight miles in length and twenty-five 
broad, covering Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and other cities. Lvery thing around 
shews the terrible judgment of God: a 
dead terrific silence. Nothing grows on 
the plain, though Scripture says it was 
formerly well watered, and called “ the 
Garden of the Land.” ‘The water is 
salt, the bitumen burus, atid smells like 
brimstone. No boat was ever seen on 
it. It is indeed an awful place! But 
you shall hear more at meeting. 

I left Jerusalem finally, and took a 
northerly direction. I came, after some 
days’ journey, to Bethel, where Jacob 
took the stones for his pillar. 

Afterwards I got to Samaria, and saw 
the well where Our Saviour had the ree 
markable conference with the Samaritan 
woman. On each side of the town, 
beautifully situated in a valley, stands 
Mount Ebal and Mount Gerizim, men- 
tioned in Scripture as the places where 
Moses commanded benedictions and ma- 
ledictions to be pronounced. 

I next entered the grand Vale of Es. 
draeton, beyond anything I have seen, 
called in Scripture the Galilean plain, 
probably fifty miles long and twenty- 
five broad; which, from the time of the 
King of Assyria down to the disastrous 
journey of Bonaparte from Egypt ta 
Syria, has been the chosen spot for every 
action respecting the country. 

I visited Mount Hermon, at the foot 
of which stands Nain, a small village, 
where Our Saviour raised the widow’s 
son to life : two miles from which is En- 
dor, where Saul had the interview “ with 
a woman of familiar spirit.” 

I arrived at Nazareth; where, you 
know, Our Saviour was in subjection to 
his parents. It is a small village on 
the brow of a hill, looking down on a 
valley, and has a population of 2,000. 
Many objects of interest are shewn 
there. 

I then set out to make the tour of 
Galilee, more remarkable than any other 
district of the Holy Land, from the fre- 
quent visits of Our Saviour. 

I first asrived ut Cana, “where the 

C2 madest 
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modest water saw its God, and blush- 
ed ;” next to the Mountain of Beatitude, 
named from the excellent sermon Our 
Lord delivered, “ Blessed are the poor 
in spirit,” &e. Then to the spot called 
“the Multiplication of Bread,” from 
the miracle which occurred in feeding 
the multitude with the few loaves and 
fishes. ; 

Six miles farther on, the Lake of Ti- 
berias, or Seca of Galilee, opened up. I 
entered the town, which is walled round, 
and on the edge of the Lake, and could 
find no other place than an old church to 
repose in, built on the spot where the 
house of Peter stood. 

The Lake is fourteen miles long and 
six broad, in a deep hollow territory. I 
rode to the end of it, where the Jordan 
(entering the upper part) leaves it; and, 
what is odd, though the Jordan passes 
through the Lake, the waters never 
mingle. I stripped, bathed, and washed 
my clothes, in the Jordan. 

The whole scenery around has some- 
thing in it religiously solemn and im- 
pressive. It was here Our Saviour said 
to Peter “ Follow me ;” where the mira- 
culous drauglit of fish took place; where 
he rebuked the winds and : waves: 
where, in short, he walked on the very 
water! 

After spending two days here, I pro- 
ceeded; and, after a day’s journey, got 
to Mount Tabor, where the-Transfigu- 
ration took place,—a mountain of great 
altitude ; and no pen can describe the 
grandeur of the scenery. I was on the 
very top of this mountain. The day was 
glorious; and I was feasted with the 
delicious prospect around. The plain 
of Esdraeton is under your feet. Mount 
Carmel, Mount Hermon, Nain, Endor, 
Mountains of Samaria: the whole of 
Galilee, Capernaum, Nazareth, Tibe- 
rias, and Mount Lebanon, (like Ben 
Lomond, in Scotland,) majestically in 
the back-ground. In the whole globe 
there is not to be seen, as from this 
Mount, so much holy ground at one 
time. Never will the scene be forgotten 
by me. 

I returned to Nazareth; and, after 
remaining some days, went to Acre 
and visited Mount Carmel, about ten 
miles distant. I went to the top, and 
saw the spot where the Prophet Elijah 
resided. ‘The river Kishon, so often al. 
luded to in Scripture, flows along the 
bottom of this mountain, 7 

The governor is much respected ; he 
succeeded Diazzar Pasha, one of the 
greatest Herods or Robespicrres of the 
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day, who struck off heads, scooped out: 
eyes, and cut off noses, daily, for his 
amusement. ‘lhe present minister, who 
acted in that capacity to him, bad his 
nose cut off, and an eye taken out, for 
having offended him. Many are the 
miserable objects still to be seen going 
along the streets, whom this man disfi- 
gured, and whom he usually called the 
marked men. 

I left Acre, and came on to Tyre, 
keeping close by the sea-side. The pro- 
phecy of Scripture is fulfilled, which de- 
clares that this place “‘ shall be as a rock 
for fishers to spread their netson.” ‘The 
place is in ruins, Anciently it was a 
magnificent city, ‘“‘whose merchants 
were princes, whose traffickers were the 
henourable of the earth.” 

After this I arrived at Sidon, a day’s 
journcy distant from ‘Tyre, where I met 
with much attention from Lady Stan- 
hope, cousin of Mr. Pitt. She is called 
Princess here, and is greatly respected. 
I do not think she will ever return to 
Britain, but end her days at Sidon. 

I proceeded; and, after a most toil- 
some and exhausting journey over 
chains of mountains for days, and cross- 
ing the top of Mount Lebanon, covered 
with snow, a journey that I really 
thought would have got the better of 
me, I arrived safely at Damascus; the 
view of which, from the mountains de- 
scending to it, six miles distant, is most 
delicious. It is in the centre of a plain, 
boundless to the eye, and encircled with 
gardens to the extent of thirty miles. I 
know of no views that come near to it, 
unless it be those from Shooter's Hill, 
or Greenwich, near London. There is 
a population of 400,000. It is almost 
death to walk about the streets in any 
other than the Turkish habit. I have 
been obliged to adopt it during the 
whole of my route; but the strictness in 
Damascus, in this respect, is more re- 
markable than in any other part of the 
Holy Land. The spot where the vision 
appeared to the first Apostle, the house 
of Ananias, and the place he was “ let 
down by the wall in a basket,” are 
shown ; and the street called “ Straight,” 
(Acts of the Apostles,) still retains that 
name. 

1 remained here eight days ; and, after 
another long journey of several days, I 
arrived at Balbec, to see the famous 
ruins. At entering the town, which has 
a population of 500, it has the appear- 
ance of one which has been severely 
bombarded. The houses are in ruins, 
and have been built Jike huts, in many 
parts 
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parts of which are the most precious 
carved stones, broken eolumns, and in- 
scriptions,—the fragments of the mass of 
ruins of the grand temple and buildings 
contiguous. 

My eyes never have seen clsewhere, 
nor I believe ever will see, such mag- 
nificent architecture as is to be found on 
this spot. 

The origin of the place has never been 
distinctly ascertained. One account is, 
that it was built for Pharaoh’s daughter 
by King Solomon; and it corresponds 
with the description of the palace given 
in 1 Kings, chap. vii. ver. 8 and 12. A 
second is, it was the city. celebrated by 
the Greeks and Latins, under the name 
of Heliopolis, or City of the Sun, and 
denoting by its present Arabic namc, 
Baalbec, that is, the Vale of Baal, its 
connexion with the worship of the sun ; 
of which Baal, the chief idol deity of 
the country, was an appropriate deno- 
mination. 

In its general proportion and form, it 
is like the church of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden; but that is quite insignificant 
compared with this temple, in point of 
magnificence, structure, and dimensions. 
There is a noble portico, sustained by 
pillars of the Corinthian order, each 
filty feet in height aud six feet in dia- 
meter, 

Nothing can be more august than the 
view of the entrance. The front is com- 
posed of eight Corinthian pillars, and 
Within these, at the distance of six feet, 
are four others'similar. Through these 
appear the door of the temple, which is 
majestic. Its case or portal resembles, 
in proportion and construction, the great 
marble portal at the west end of St. 
Paul’s Church, London, but vastly su- 
perior in point of beauty and of richness 
of sculpture. The inside of the church 
appears to have been divided into three 
aisles, and lately the infidel Turks blew 
up with gun powder a superb column 
and arch, the only one which remained, 
Contiguous to this grand temple, which, 
in point of architecture, is said to be 
Without a fault, are the ruins of a palace 
of vast extent. Clusters of the finest 
columns are still remaining, braving the 
ravages of time. This must have been 
the residence of some powerful monarch. 
The stones are so enormous and massy, 
that one is sometimes really led to think 

ihe fabric could not be erected by any 
human being. In my life never have I 
seen any thing like them. For instance, 
there are three of these lying end to end, 
which are sixty-one yards, or 183 feet 
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long. One of them sixty-three fect, the 
depth twelve feet, and breadth twelve 
fect; and, what is remarkable, they are 
raised up into the wall about twenty feet 
from the ground. Not a foot can be 
moved, in going about the town, with- 
out stumbling on some precious frag- 
ment, beautifully carved. 

IYere L spent a couple of days; and, 
after three days’ journey, I arrived at 
Baureuth, took a vessel, and came here, 
on my way to Antioch and Aleppo; and 
from which I mean to go to Constanti- 
nople, make the tour of Greece, and, if 
it please God, [ hope to be in old Eng- 
land in winter. [have given youa very 
slight account of my travels in this let- 
ter, and I delay all particulars till we 
meet, 

It would take a long summer’s day to 
impart to you the hardships I have en- 
countered, the privations I have been 
forced to submit to, the hair-breadth 
escapes I have experienced, the horrid 
savage Arabs [ have been among, the 
ditticulties in the languages encouutered, 
I travel with one servant only. 

} have a patent letter from Rome that 
has commanded at the convents all I 
could desire, and our ambassador at 
Constantinople has also sent me a firman 
from the Grand Signior. 

In most parts of my journey I have 
been obliged to take escorts of soldiers, 
on account of the dangerous state of the 
countries. The manners are totally at 
variance with those in Europe, and 
every thing appears “ passing strange” 
to a traveller, when he first puts his foot 
in this country. 

I have not met with a single English- 
man in the whole of my route. 

Do remember me kindly to good Mrs. 
]******) and the aceomplished lady we 
visited at Oxford, whose name I really 
forget; and believe me, my dear 1****#*, 

Your's truly, W. R. 


P. S.—The name of Englishman is high. 
ly respected in all the countries I have 
passed through. 

<I 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


O trace the harmony of Nature, and 

the universal analogy of Cause and 
Effect, is as delightful as satisfactory, 
when we divest ourselves of the super- 
stitious and lIegerdemain philosophy, 
and pursue our enquiries by means of 
the great landmarks of MOTION, as an 
universal and sole AGENT, and MATTER 
as its PATIENT, by means of which ple- 
nomena 
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nomena of every kind are created and 
exhibited. 

‘T'o admit this doctrine, is to open the 
eyes of the mind: ‘To deny it, is to 
close them. ‘To feel its truth, is to pos- 
sess a talisman to the secrets of all na- 
ture. To exclude it from our percep- 
tions, is to shut ourselves in a sort of 
twilight on most subjects, and in utter 
darkness on others. ‘To apply so uni- 
versal and unerring a principle to philo- 
sophy, is like ascending a lofty hill ina 
picturesque country, and obtaining such 
a view of the harmonious causes of sur- 
prising effects, as in the valley beneath 
we acquire of objects but partially seen 
or invisible. Yet such is the conceit, 
pride, or folly, of the societies called 
Learned, which dictate opinions to the 
great and small Vulgar, that, although 
this palpable principle of nature has 
been above two years before the world, 
we still read in all their transactions and 
discussions, of their attractions, repul- 
sions; projection, gravitation, vacuum, 
affinities, vital principle, caloric, electric 
&e. fluids, and a score of other similar 
hocus-pocusses, the recognition of which 
will be adduced, in a fature age, as 
a proof of our infancy in science, and 
of the ascendancy of the low super- 
stitions of the monkish ages. ‘They are, 
in truth, exactly analogous in principle 
and character to the sympathies, pre- 
dilections, abhorrences, inherent na- 
tures, incantations, exorcisms, &c. Ke. 
of past ages, though, like them, they have 
not yet been exploded. Let no man, 
however, lay claim to the title of philo- 
sopher, or consistent reasoner, who ad- 
mits the former class of superstitions, 
while he discards the latter. 

After all that has been published of 
the necessary eflects on matter result- 
ing from its motions in AGGREGATES, 
and from intestine motions in the 
ATOMS of aggregates, it is needless to 
urge more to real volaries of truth on 
the elementary principles of these doc- 
trines. It must, in due time, be admit- 
ted, that all planctary and aggregate 
phenomena arise from the transfer or 

articipation of aggregate motions; and 
that all the phenomena of heat, and, con- 
sequently, most of the agencies of che- 
mistry, result from atomic motions, ya- 
riously excited, accumulated, and ac- 
eclerated, 

Other points may be discussed at 
leisure, as whether any matter exists 
which is not in some degree potential, 
or armed with some motion; whether 
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aggregate motion results from peculiar 
combinations, concentrations, and trans- 
fers of atomic motion, or whether atomic 
motion is not always caused by the 
percussions of aggregates; whether the 
varieties of atomic motion are caused b 
various forms of compounded atoms; 
whether atomic and aggregate motions 
are not constantly interchanging, &c. &e.? 
All which are hypothetical questions 
worthy of being discussed; but of the 
grand universal principle, that all phe- 
nomena are caused by the application of 
various degrees of aggregate or atomic 
motion to variously constructed matter, 
variously situated in regard to other mat- 
ter, there can be no doubt; and no pre- 
tence or necessity can exist for further 
discussion to prove or establish it. No 
principle of nature was ever adduced by 
man, at once so new, so comprehensive, 
and so applicable to every subject of 
philosophical enquiry ; and in due time, 
perhaps before this generation has pass- 
ed away, it must be recognized as the 
basis of all physical truth; while all exist- 
ing systems must be regarded {as vague, 
irrclevant, superstitious, and absurd, 

lam led to make these observations 
by the application of the new doctrines 
to the phenomena of ANIMAL EXISTENCE, 
a subject which has hitherto been so 
incomprehensible, and so fruitful in con- 
troversy. 

The new system ascertains the follow- 
ing positions: 

1. That all animal motion is a transfer 
of the motions of the earth, or a deflec- 


tion of the motions of the earth from the 
earth to the animal. 

2. That the terrestrial motion is trans« 
ferred from the lower to the upper extre- 
mities, by action and re-action purely me- 
chanical, 

3. ‘That all animal power is derived from 
this re-action, and consists in a greater or 
less quantity of motion deflected from the 
earth by re-action through the muscular 
parts of the animal. 

4. That,without re-action from the earth, 
an animal loses all that power which by 
re-action it derives from the earth. 

5- That, without the great motions of 
the terrestrial mass, there would be no 
motion to transfer or deflect ; consequent- 
ly, if the earth stood still, there could be 
no motion to transfer, and all animal loco- 
motion would necessarily cease. 

6. That all vitality or vital motions are 
consequences of the transfer of the atomic 
motion, always present in the gazeous me- 
dium or fluid in which animais live. 

7. That the act of respiration necessary 
to all animal life, is merely a mechanical 
process 
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process for transferring the atomic motion 
contained in the said gas or fluid to the 
aggiegate and fluid parts of the animal, 

3. That, in its concentration during the 
act of respiration, it imparts the atomic 
motion which existed in the gas or media 
to the animal; or, in other words, that 
transferred or converted atomic motion 
warms and variously excites the several 
fluids of the animal. 

9, That other mechanical arrangements, 
connected with the process of respiration, 
by which the media is concentrated and 
atomic motion imparted, produce the pe- 
ristaltic, arterial, and other motions of the 
animal system, some primary, and some 
consequent. 

10. ‘Uhat when the body cools, the natu- 
ral means of increasing the heat is to in- 
crease the respiration, and create atomic 
motion in the system by some exercise, by 
which the atomic motion or sense of heat 
is not merely increased, but accumulated 
and accelerated. 

11. That this accelerated atomic motion 
imparted to the fluids of the animal. pro- 
duces a corresponding expansion of the 
fluids, and an evaporation by the pores of 
theskin, when they duly perform their func- 
tions. 

12. That, to replace the consumption of 
the fluids by evaporation, it becomes ne- 
cessary to supply the roots of the animal 
system, where they centre in the stomach, 
by introducing suitable substanees or ma- 
nures into that cavity, which, during their 
decomposition, impart atomic motion, as 
well as assimilate to the substance of the 
animal. 

13. That the progress of various kinds 
of animal growth may be always expressed 
by a curve line, or path of a projectile, 
with different curvatures, the abscissa 
representing the flow of time, from the 
generating increment ; while the form of 
curvature is determined by a law of si- 
multaneous accumulation and dispersion, 
which law limits the form of the curve ; 
and, when the apex or greatest effect has 
been attained, a corresponding descent 
takes place owing to the gradually ex- 
hausted excitement, which diminishes the 
accumulation, the ascent and desceut being 
represented by a series of parallel ordi- 
nates. Hence we have ail the varieties of 
durations of youth, maturity, decay, and 
life ; and hence it is that those periods bear 
necessary relations to each other. 

These succinct principles of Physiology 
might be increased, so as to embrace 
every species and variety of animal phe- 
nomena, and explain the causes and 
cure of diseases ; but the Monthly Ma- 
gazine has not room for such details ; 
and it is not necessary that this task 
should be performed either in this place 


or by this writer, in a country which 
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produces a hundred volumes per annum 
on subjects of medicine, and supports 
thirty thousand practitioners, who live 
by professing to study and understand 
animal economy. COMMON SENSE. 
iii 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
RECENT DISCOVERIES made by MESSRS. 

CAVIGLIA and SALT in EGYPT.* 
N CaviGLia and Mr. Salt have met 

- with a rich harvest of antiquities 
in exploring the contents of several of 
the ruined edifices and tumuli which, 
when viewed from the top of the great 
Pyramid, appear in countless numbers 
scattered among the pyramids, extend- 
ing on the left bank of the Nile, north 
and south as far as the eye can reach, 
They have been mentioned by travellers, 
but never examined belore with the at- 
tention they merit. ‘The stone buildings 
to which they gained access, by freeing 
them from the sand and rubbish with 
which they were choked, and which Mr. 
Salt supposes to be mausoleums, are 
generally oblong, with their walls slizht- 
ly inclined inward from the perpendi- 
cular, flat-roofed, with a parapet round. 
ed at top, and rising about a foot above 
the terrace. Their walls are construct- 
ed of large masses, made nearly to fit 
with each other, though rarely rectan- 
gular. Some have door-ways, ornament- 
ed above with a volute, covered with 
hieroglyphics; others only of square 
apertures, gradually narrowing inward, 
The doors and windows are all on the 
north sides; perhaps because least ex- 
posed to the wind-carried sands from the 
Libyan desert. ‘The inside of the walls 
of the first he examined was stuccoed, 
and embellished with rude paintings; 
one of which represented the Sacred 
Boat, another a Procession: and in the 
southern extremity were found several 
mouldering mummies, laid one over the 
other, in a recumbent position. Many 
of the bones were entire ; and on one 
skull was part of its cloth covering, in- 
scribed with hieroglyphics. The second 
which he examined had no paintings, 
but contained several fragments of sta- 
tues; two of which composed the en- 
tire body of a walking figure, almost the 
size of life, with the arms hanging down 
and resting on the thighs. Mr. Salt 
thinks this was intended as a portrait, 
the several parts of which were marked 


with 

* This article continues the valuable 

information on the same subjects, pub- 

lished in this Magazine at the beginning of 
Jast year. 
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with a strict attention to Nature, and 
coloured after life, having glass eyes or 
transparent stones, to improve the resem- 
blance. A head was also discovered, 
which Mr. Salt describes as a respecta- 
ble specimen of art. Many of the frag- 
ments of granite and alabaster sculptures 
give a higher idea of Egyptian art than 
has usually prevailed, much attention 
being shown to the marking of the joints 
and muscles. In another of these build- 
ings was a sculptured boat of a large 
size, with a square sail, different from 
any now in use on the Nile. In the 
first chamber were bas-reliefs of men, 
deer, and birds, painted to resemble na- 
ture: the men engaged in different me- 
chanical occupations. In the second 
apartment there were similar produc- 
tions,—a Quarrel between some Boat- 
men, executed with great spirit; men 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, plough- 
ing, hoeing, stowing the corn in maga- 
zines, &c.; vases painted in vivid co- 
Jours; musicians, with a group of dan- 
cing women. Another chamber was 
without embellishment; a fourth had 
figures and hieroglyphics ; and, in a fifth, 
were hicroglyphics executed on white 
plaster, as it would appear, by means of 
stamps. Inall the mausoleums which 
were opened, fragments of mummy 
cloth, bitumen, and human bones, were 
found; but, what is perhaps most sin- 
gular of all, in one apartment or other 
of all of them was a deep shaft or well. 
One that was cleared out by Mr. Cavig- 
lia was sixty feet deep; and, in a sub- 
terranean chamber a little to the south, 
at the bottom of the well, was found, 
without a lid, a plain but bighly-finished 
sarcophagus; and from this it may be 
inferred that, in each mausoleum, sucha 
chamber and sarcophagus may be found, 
at the bottom of the well. Mr. Salt men- 
tions that all the mausoleums consisted 
of different apartments, some more, some 
Jess, in number, variously disposed and 
similarly decorated, and that the objects 
in which the artists have best succeeded 
are animals and birds: the human 
figures are in general out of proportion, 
but the action in whieh they are engaged 
is intelligibly, and in some instances 
energetically expressed. In many of the 
chambers the colours retain all their ori. 
ginal freshness. ‘The bas-reliefs and 
colouring after nature, in these early 
efforts of art, serve, he says, to embody 
the forms, and to present a species of 
reality that mere painting can with diffi- 
culty produce. 

But the most brilliant of M. Caviglia’s 
labours was that of uncovering the great 
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Andro-sphynx, in front of the pyramid 
of Cephrenes. The labour was immense: 
it cost him three months incessant exer. 
tion, with the assistance of from 60 to 
100 persons every day, to lay open the 
whole figure to its base, and expose a 
clear area, extending 100 feet from its 
front;—a labour in which they were 
greatly impeded by the movable nature 
of the sand, which, by the slightest wind 
or concussion, was apt to run down like 
a cascade of water, and fill up the exca- 
vation. ‘This colossal figure is cut out 
of the rock ; the paws, and some project- 
ing lines, where perhaps the rock was 
deficient, or whieh may have been repair- 
ed since its first construction, being com. 
posed of masonry. 

On the stone platform in front, and 
centrally between the pawsof the sphynx, 
which stretch out fifty feet in advance of 
the body, was found a large block of 
granite, two feet thick, fourteen high, 
and seven broad. It fronts the east, as 
does the face of the sphynx, is highly 
embellished with sculptures in bas-relief, 
representing two sphynxes on pedestals, 
and priests presenting offerings, with a 
well-executed hierogly phical inscription 
beneath: the whole covered at top, and 
protected as it were with the sacred 
globe, the serpent, and the wings. Two 
other tablets of calcareous stone, simi- 
larly ornamented, were conjectured, 
with the former, to have constituted 
partofa temple, by being placed one on 
each side of the latter at right angles to 
it. One of them was in its place, the 
other thrown down and broken, A small 
lion couchant, with its eyes directed to- 
wards the sphynx, was in front of this 
edifice. Several fragments of other lions 
and the fore-part of a sphynx, were like- 
wise found; all of which, as well as the 
sphynx, the tablets, walls, and platform, 
on which the little temple stood, were 
covered with red paint, which would 
seem here, as in India, to have been ap- 
propriated to sacred purposes; perhaps 
as being the colour of fire. A granite 
altar stands in front of the temple, one 
of the four borns being still in its place, 
and the effects of fire visible on the top 
of the altar. On the side of the paw of 
the great sphynx, and on the digits of 
the paws, are Greek inscriptions; as also 
on some small editices in front of the 
sphynx, inscribed to the Sphynx, to 
Harpocrates, Mars, Hermes, to Clau- 
dius, (on an erasure, in which can be 
traced a former name, that of Nero,) to 
Septimius Scverus, (over an erasure of 
Geta), &e. 

To 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

HOUGH the public attention has 

of late been anxiously turned to 
the most interesting and important of all 
subjects,—the moral improvement of 
mankind, and much enquiry has been 
made respecting the causes which im- 
pede its progress, there are some cir- 
cumstances calculated to diminish the 
strictness of moral principle in many, 
which seem to have nearly escaped ob- 
servation. It will be found on examina- 
tion, that the social inducements to com- 
mit falsehood and perjury are very nu- 
merous ; that they are so strong as to be 
almost irresistible; and that many of 
them are the consequence of regulations 
which are entirely useless. I shall say 
a few words on each of these points, in 
the hope that, by directing to them the 
attention of the readers of your Maga- 
zine, some person who has more leisure, 
ability, and means of gaining observa- 
tion on the subject, than I have, may be 
induced to make minute enquiries into 
the extent of the evil, and to lay the 
result of them before the public. 

1. ‘That the temptations are very nu- 
merous.—Though I am unable to form 
any estimate of the number of the regu- 
Jations which in different departments 
offer inducements to falsehood and per- 
jury, a brief enumeration of such as I 
happen to know of, and to recollect, 
will be sufficient to show that the whole 
amount is not trifling. The oaths to 
observe college regulations, and the 
subscriptions to the articles which are 
required at the Universities; the oaths 
which are required from boys, to qualify 
them for entering on the foundation of 
some of the public schools ; the decla- 
ration necessary to be made by vandi- 
dates for holy orders; the declaration 
that a prisoner is obliged to make of his 
innocence, to entitle himself to a trial; 
the oaths which. are required in conse- 
quence of the excise laws and of various 
commercial regulations ; the oaths which 
are necessary in many legal proceed- 
ings; are sufficient to justify the assertion, 
that the occasions which may lead to 
falsehood and perjury are so numerous, 
as to entitle the subject to attention. 

2. ‘That the temptations are very 
strong.—This will plainly appear, on 
considering the inconveniences to which 
a refusal to make the required decla- 
ration will, in a great number of cases, 
subject the refuser; and it should not 
be forgotten, that the temptation to do 
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wrong is, in a great proportion of in- 
stances, offered to the inexperienced and 
the ignorant: that is, to those who are 
least armed to resist it, and whose prin- 
ciples are likely to suffer most by yield- 
ing to it. By refusing to make the re- 
quired declaration, a great number of 
persons would lose the power of pro- 
curing the education which is essential 
to their following the line of life for 
which they are intended; and many 
would be ohiiged to relinquish the pur- 
suit of the profession for which they 
have been educated, and for which alone 
they are now fitted. By refusing to de- 
clare himself innocent, the prisoner loses 
all the chances of escaping punishment, 
which legal crrors, deficiency in the evi- 
dence, and a variety of other circum- 
stances, give to all who take their trial ; 
sometimes too, be loses the chance of 
escape which the innocence of his in- 
tentions would give him, if he were 
tried; for he may have committed the 
fact of which he is accused, without the 
guilty intention, and yet think bimself 
obliged, by his regard to truth, to plead 
guilty, as experience has sometimes 
proved. The inconvenience attending 
the refusal to take the oaths which the 
excise laws, commercial regulations, 
and the forms of law proceedings, re- 
quire, will be acknowledged to be so 
great, as to throw a strong temptation 
in tbe way of those to whom they are 
offered. 

3. That many of the regulations 
which present these temptations, are 
useless.—Of this kind are all those 
that require declarations which are not 
supposed to express the real sentiments 
of the declarer, or which impose oaths 
which the person who takes them is not 
expected to observe. The custom of 
requiring these declarations and oaths, 
as it must always he useless, so it must 
often be injurious. Many of those who are 
induced to make them, by the common 
argument that they are a mere form, 
are probably not entirely satisfied that 
they are duing right; on these the effect 
of compliauce caynot be entirely harme 
less, and even to those who comply 
without besitatiou or thought, it cannot 
be quite without danger to learn to de- 
clare what they believe to be false, and 
to swear to do what they are deter- 
mined they will not do. The greatest 
evil is done, no doubt, to those who are 
convinced that they are doing wrong, 
and yet have not resolution enough to 
sacrifice all their psospects and to exe 
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themselves to ridicule, and perhaps 
to reproach. Even the general effect of 
a custom which makes declarations and 
oaths appear as matters of no conse- 
quence, must be injurious; and it can 
hardly be expected, that a declaration 
of opinion, or an oath, when they are 
given in a more serious manner, should 
be considered in as solemn a light as 
they would be if they were not so often 
treated as mere idle forms.* Let it 
now be considered, what is the tendency 
of the effect produced by these customs, 
in those instances in which persons are 
prevented by conscientious scruples 
from complying with them. It is to 
deprive of advantages those to whom it 
is the most desirable they should be 
given, and to secure punishment to those 
to whom it would be most desirable to 
allow a chance of escaping it. Those 
young men who, from conscientious 
motives, refuse to swear to observe rules 
of which the observation is in many in- 
stances no longer possible, and who re- 
fuse to sign the Articles of the Church 
of England, because in that long list 
there may be some to which they can- 
not assent, are deprived of part, or of 
the whole, of the advantages offered by 
those institutions to which their strength 
of principle makes it probable they 
would do peculiar honour. Those can- 
didates for orders, who, though they 
may be firm believers in the doctrine of 
the Church of England, and fully re- 
solved to do their duty as ministers, yet 
cannot reconcile it to their conscience 
to declare that they believe themselves 
moved by the Holy Ghost to take on 
themselves the office of deacon, and 
iherefore give up the design of entering 
into orders, are the very persons who 
would be most likely to be an honour to 
the Church. The prisoner who, though 
he may have been guilty in violating 
the law, is yet still possessed of so much 
principle, that he will not add to his 
guilt by uttering what seems to him to 
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be a falsehood, and therefore determines 
to plead guilty, is surely the person 
from whom it is most desirable that 
punishment should be averted; yet he 
receives it to a certainty; while all his 
fellow-prisoners, who have less moral 
principleremaining, have various chances 
of escape.* 

In regard to the oaths which are 
meant to be observed as well as taken, 
it would be very desirable to ascertain, 
as far as it is practicable, what is the 
degree of their real utitity. Many of 
them seem little likely to produce any ~ 
good effect. ‘To make a man swear to 
be honest, can be of little service: if he 
is honest, he will not need the oath; if 
he is not honest, he will not be restrain- 
ed by it. A man who is inelined to 
cheat or defraud, would not be likely 
to be deterred from so doing by an oath, 
even if it were given ina less hurried, 
careless, and improper, manner than that 
in which they are so frequently admi- 
nistered. Those oaths which, on en- 
quiry, it should be found necessary to 
retain, would certainly be more likely 
to be respected, if the multitude of use- 
less ones, which have almost brought 
an oath to be considered as a mere 


mockery, weredone away. L. E.E. 
—f— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 


N the present agitated and alarming 
state of the public mind, when ran- 
cour and defiance are substituted for 
benevolence and goodwill, when every 
angry and unsocial passion is height- 
ened by the indiscreet or infuriated zeal 
of party spirit; what chance has the 
** small still voice” of reason and huma- 
nity to make itself heard in the raging 
of the storm: or, if heard, of being lis- 
tened to with complacency? In pro- 
portion however to the difficulty, should 
the friend of peace and virtue feel the 
necessity of inteference; and every in- 
dividual 





* It is a certain fact, that many persons 
who are considered as respectable and ho- 
nourable men, do, without scruple, sub- 
scribe to declarations which they know to 
be untrue, and this not merely on poli- 
tical subjects, but on many others: it is 
difficult to account for conduct so incon- 
sistent with the usual habits of their lives, 
but it seems possible, that the varions cire 
cumstances which tend to bring subscrip- 
tions to declarations into contempt, may 
have some influence in producing this 


effect. 


* I hope that, amongst the alterations 
which are about to be made in regard to 
the criminal laws, the abolition of this 
custom will have a place, as it seems to 
be one which can by no possibility lead to 
any good; and which, besides the injury 
which it sometimes inflicts on a serus 
pulous prisoner, has some tendency to 
weaken the respect for truth in the 
Standers-by, which tendency is increased 
by the humanity of the judges and lawyers, 
who anxiously endeavonr to persuade the 
Prisoucr to plead Not guilty. 
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dividual is bound by every claim of pa- 
triotism and religion to endeavour to 
soothe and regulate the public feeling. 
If there be a “safety lamp,” that may 
possibly secure us from the so-much-to- 
be-dreaded explosion, in the name of 
all that is valuable to the human heart, 
let us endeavour to ascertain where it 
may be found, to profit by its light, and 
in this path to invoke Heaven for its 
guidance and protection. 

There is onc point in which all parties 
are agreed, one main difficulty which 
all must deplore; one obvious source 
of discontent, which must either be mi- 
tigated, or that discontent must inevi- 
tably increase to an extent which no 
foresight can ward-off or estimate; and 
that is, the want of employment for the 
population. I do not mean here to en- 
quire into its causes, but to call the 
public attention to the subject, as the 
most imperious one that ever came under 
its notice. Will the magistracy, the guar- 
dians and oversecrs, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the good and enlightened 
of every denomination, pardon the ap- 
peal of an individual to their intelli- 
gence and patriotism, whether it be not 
a paramount duty to investigate this 
growing evil, and to make some vigurous 
effort for its remedy? We have upwards 
of 600 persons in the workhouse, with so 
few sources of employment, that they 
may, in a gencral sense, be said to be 
in a state of complete idleness; and we 
have about 400 children in the Asylum. 
The number of out-poor receiving pay 
is, by the last report, 3646, which, at 
four individuals to a casc, will nearly 
approach to 15,000 ; and it is a fair pre- 
sumption, that other lJarge manufac- 
turing districts are in similar circum- 
stances, or perhaps generally worse, as 
the more staple the articles which are 
made, the lower will be the general 
average of wages, and, of course, the 
greater the distress, when the hands are 
unemployed. 

Our poor-rates are about 60,030. a- 
year, and these, with public and _pri- 
vate subscriptions for general benevo- 
lence, may bring it near to 100,000/. 
for the relief of that class which might 
contribute mainly to its own support, if 
the means could be put into its hands. 
This is no temporary affair. We 
have been misled by the delusive ex- 
pectation that “ revulsion and transi- 
tion” must have their time, and that, 
after a while, better times would follow; 
but five years’ continuance of peace has 
produced no such effect. I believe, no 
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partial fluctuation of the poor-rates has, 
during that period, exceeded 10 per 
cent. on the amount, up or down; and 
I may venture to challenge the com- 
mercial world to shew, that the present 
system can bring any permanent relief. 
Under these circumstances, can it be 
wondered at that murmurings and dis- 
affection should abound? Is it possible 
they should cease to increase? The 
people feel that they want protection: 
they petitioncd almost unanimously 
against the Corn Bill, which, to the 
want of employment superadded the 
galling evil of doubling the price of 
their bread; and their respectful prayer 
was rejected. ‘They ask fur the admis- 
sion of those friends into the Legislature 
whoshould advocate their cause, and this, 
under the name of reform: but this they 
are denied, as an arrogant and insolent 
claim. What then remains to be done? 
If their distresses are too great for 
endurance, are disdain, contumely, and 
violence, the modes an enlightened Le- 
gislature should adopt to assuage the 
irritation? ‘The remedy is simple and 
obvious, if there be virtae and policy 
enough left to call forth some public 
union for the attempt. Let the subject 
of employment become a more general 
enquiry and feeling; let committees be 
appointed to scrutinize within their own 
districts, and then communicate the 
results for the public notice; let the 
zealous and patriotic efforts of the great 
and good Sinclair have their due con- 
sideration; Iet manual fJabour in all 
cases have the preference to cattle or 
machinery, wherever it can be employ- 
ed; and let the country look for its 
tranquillity, in the honest and laborious 
occupation of its patient and meritorious 
population. 

China, on a rough estimate, will be 
allowed to have double our popula- 
jation in proportion to its land; it has 
extremely little foreign commerce ; it 
has little machinery; it has few catile 
to supersede human labour; and, as to 
its happiness, compared with our mi- 
series, can one hesitate in opinion? 
While our horses consume the produce 
of as much land as our human bein 
we cannot substantiate the idle clamour 
of a redundant population. There only 
wants contrivance and management; and 
all may yet be well. ‘The Legislature, 
the landowner, the merchant, the far. 
mer, the fundholder, and the manufac. 
turer, are all equally interested: let 
them open their cyes, and they may yet 
escape the precipice to which they ase 
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so rapidly approaching. J am inform- 
ed that ‘Tamworth is supplied with its 
coals from Polesworth, a distance of 
two or three miles, entirely by barrow- 
wheeling, and with perhaps little or no 
additional expense; and we have an 
instance of a similar advantage, in the 
present mode of conveying our Key-hill 
sand to the canal, at a considerable dis- 
tance. And these, perhaps, may be 
thought quite as useful as the elegant 
and statesman-like idea of “ digging 
holes and filling them up again.” If 
every thing cannot be done which hu- 
manity might wish, there can be no 
doubt but that much might be accom- 

lished. Idleness will engender vice 
and discontent. Remove the cause, and 
we may then in vain scek for sedition 
in our streets, though the philosopher's 
Jantern and candle were sedulously em- 
ployed for the purpose. 

If J am wrong in my statements, I 
invite correction; but, if right, [ request 
support. If called upon for any reply, 
I make no pledge; but shall be happy 
in any opportunity of assisting in the 
service of my native town and country. 

James LUCKCOCK. 
Birmingham ; Nov. 13, 1819. 
i 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
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No. X1v. 
Dov’ ape snsurrando 
Nei mattatini albori 
Vola suggendo { rugiadosi umori. | 
Guarini. 
Where the bee at early dawn, 
Murmuring sips the dews of morn, 


BOCCACCIO. 
Story of Andrew of Perugia concluded, 
“ O sooner did Andrew find him. 


self alone, than he stripped to 
his shirt ; for the weather was extremely 
warm; and, sitting down at one end of 
the bed, began to pull off his stockings: 
but, before he could get into bed, cer- 
tain ‘ compunctious visitings’ of nature 
compelled him to enquire of his attend- 
ant where he could retire for relief. The 
boy pointed to a closet, which Andrew 
entered with the haste and inconsidera- 
tion natural to the occasion ; and, tread- 
ing on a board purposely left loose, fell 
through the floor into the abyss below. 
The place into which he was thus preci- 
pitated, was a sort of nook, which sepa- 
rated the house from the adjoining one 
and served as a common receptacle for 
the filth of both, Though the height 
from which he descended therefore 
was considerable, he escaped without 
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personal injury,* but was completely 
immersed in the heterogeneous compost 
which received him. Extremely morti- 
fied at this unlucky accident, as he con- 
ceived it to be, he began tu halloo to 
the urchin whom he had left in his apart- 
ment; but the lad, on hearing him 
plunge, ran straightway to his mistress, 
to inform her of the success of the expe- 
riment. She immediately hastened to 
the room, and, searching his clothes, 
soon found the purse of money, which 
Andrew always carried about him. 
Having thus obtained the prize for 
which her snares had been laid, aud se- 
cured the reward of her consanguinity 
and tenderness, she thought proper to 
drop the relationship; and, shutting the 
dvor of the closet, left her dear brother 
to his meditations. 
* Andrew, finding that no answer was 
returned to his repeated vociferations, 
began, too late, to suspect that some 
trick had been played him ; and, climb- 
ing over the low wall which separated 
the dunghill from the street, went round 
to the door,t where he rapped, and rat- 
tled, and called, a long time, to no pur- 
pose. Being now fully satisfied of his 
disaster, he began bitterly to bemoan 
himself, saying, ‘Alas! in how short a 
time have I lost five hundred florins and 
a sister!’ After many other Jamen- 
tations of a similar kind, returning to the 
charge, he battered the door so long and 
so violently, that the neighbours, unable 
to endure the disturbance, got up; and 
one of the lady’s attendants opening a 
window, enquired, in a sicepy tone,t who 
was there ?—“ Oh dear, (said Andrew,) 
don’t vou know me? 17 am Madonna 
Fiordaliso’s brother Andrew.”— ‘My 
good fellow, (replicd the girl,) you seem 
to have drank too much. 1 know no- 
thing of any Andrew, or any such non- 
sense. Go and sleep upon it, and come 
agein to-morrow ; and do not disturb us 
ail in this manner.’—* How, (said An- 
drew,)do you pretend not to understand 
me? ’Egad, you know me as well as I 
do myself: but, if these Sicilian relation- 
ships are so casily to be forgotten, give 
me my clothes again, and Vt! willingly 
relinquish the acquaintance.”—* You 
must be dreaming, my good fellow,’ 
(said the girl;) and, shutting the window, 
cut short the conversation, 
“ Andrew, 


* Di tanto amo Lddio che niuno male 
si fece nella cadnta. 


t Il quale eli molto ben conobbe. 
+ Iu vista tutta sonnocchiosa, 
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«“ Andrew, now sensible of the full ex- 

tent of his misfortune, was half mad with 
vexation; and, seizing a large stone, 
commenced so furious an attack upon 
the door, that the whole neighbourhood 
was roused; and, believing him to be 
some drunken reprobate, they began 
with common consent to abuse him,—as 
the dogs of a district set upon a strange 
cur.— What a shame it is to be knock- 
ing at people’s doors at this time of 
night ! (exclaimed they:) Do, good man, 
go home, and be quiet; and do not dis- 
turb the whole street in this manner.’ 
On this,a certain ruffian, in the service 
of the good lady, whom Andrew had 
seen nothing of, encouraged probably by 
what he heard, thrust his head out of a 
window, and rubbing his eyes, as if 
awoke out of a profound sleep, asked, 
in a deep, hoarse, terrible voice, ‘ Who's 
that knocking there below?” Andrew, 
startled at these unexpected accents, 
raised his head, and discerned a grim 
visage, surrounded by a black bushy 
beard, evidently belonging to a fellow of 
no common size.* At this terrific vi- 
sion his wrath gave place to a contrary 
sentiment ; and, trembling with fear, he 
began again to state his relationship to 
the lady; but the other, sternly inter- 
rupting him, exclaimed, ‘I have a great 
mind to come down, and give you as 
many blows as you have given to thie 
door, you stupid drunken jack-ass: 
will you let us have no sleep to-night!’ 
And, so saying, he shut the window 
again. 

“Some of the neighbours, who were 
better acquainted than the rest with the 
fellow’s profession, hearing this, called 
to Andrew, ina low voice, and told him 
that he had bettcr-go about his business, 
and not stay longer there, if he did not 
wish to be murdered. Andrew, terri- 
fied by the fellow’s voice and aspect, and 
believing the advice to be disinterested, 
thought it best to follow it; and, giving 
up all farther hope of his money, began 
dolelully to retrace his way back to the 
inn. 

** Desirous, however, of relieving him- 
self from the intolerable stench which 
exhaled from all parts of his person,t 
he attempted to find his way to the sea ; 
and, turning to the left, entered a street 
leading to the upper part of the city, 
called the Ruga Catalana. He had not 
gone far, before he saw two men coming 





* Un gran bacalare. 


+ A se medesimo dispiacendo per lo 
puzzo, 
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towards him With a lantern: and, fear- 
ing they might be some’ police-officers 
or ill-disposed persons, he bid himself 
in a ruinous building hard by, ‘The men, 
as if by design, soon after entered the 
same place, and, throwing down some 
tools which they had upon their shoul- 
ders, began to discourse together about 
them. They had not, however, remain- 
ed long, before one of them exclaimed, 
‘What can be the matter! I never 
smelt such a stench in all my life!’ and, 
holding up the lantern, to their great 
astonishment, they espied the unfortu- 
nate Andrew, and called out, ‘Who is 
there?) Andrew made no reply; but 
the men going up to him with the light, 
and seeing the condition he was in, ask- 
ed him how he came there in sucha 
trim?* on which Andrew related all 
that had happened to him. The men, 
on hearing his account, said to one ano- 
ther, ‘ He has certainly been at Scare- 
bone Buttafuoco’s ;’ aud, turning to An- 
drew, said, ‘My good fellow, though 
you have lost your money, you may 
think yourself fortunate that you have 
saved your life; fur, be assured, had you 
gone to bed, instead of falling into the 
place you did, you would have been 
murdered, as sure as ever you had fallen 
asleep. As forthe money, ’tis of no use 
fretting about that, for you may as well 
expect to have the moon, as to see a 
single farthing of it again:+ your only 
chance is to get knocked on the head, if 
you say much about it” They then 
whispered together a short time, and, 
turning to Andrew, said, ‘My lad, we 
are disposed to take compassion on you; 
and therefore, if you have a mind to 
join us in some business we are going 
upon, you may soon recover more than 
the value of what you have lost. An- 
drew, whosefcase was desperate, replied, 
that he was ready to do so. ‘They then 
informed him, that the Archbishop of 
Naples, Messire Philip Minutolo, had 
been buried that day in rich vestments, 
with a raby ring on his finger worth five 
hundred gold florins, and that their in- 
tention was to go and strip him. Ac- 
cordingly they all set out together for 
the church; but the detestable odour 
which exhaled from poor Andrew so 
annoyed his companions, that one of 
them said, ‘Is there no place where 
this fellow could wash himself a little, 
that 





* Che quivi cosé brutto facesse. 
+ ‘Tu ne potresti cosé riavere un denae 
jo, come avere delle stelle del cielo, 
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that he might not stink so confonnded- 
by ?*—‘ Yes, (replied tho other,) there 
is a well close by here, where there is 
generally a bucket of water standing: 
let us go there, and give him a drench 
ing.’+ To this place they accordingly 
repaired, but found the bucket was 
gone: they therefore agreed, that the 
best way would be to tie the rope round 
Andrew's waist, and let him down into 
the well, telling him to shake the rope 
when he had washed himself, and they 
would draw him up again. Scarcely 
had Andrew got to the bottom, when 
some of the patrole,f who had been in 
chase of a thief, thirsty with the heat 
and exertion, came there to drink ; at 
first sight of whom Andrew’s compa- 
nions took to their heels. By this time 
Andrew had washed himself, and the 
soldiers, who had seen nothing of the 
other two, throwing down their arms, 
began to haul him up, supposing they 
had got a large bucket of water. Our 
adventurer, who knew nothing of what 
was going on above, no sooner found 
himself near the top, than, quitting his 
hold on the rope, he sprung upon the 
side of the well; at which the solciers, 
scared almost out of their wits, scam- 
pered off as hard as they could. An- 
drew, on his part, was scarcely less asto- 
nished than they, insomuch that he was 
near falling back again into the well; 
but, getting on his legs, and finding that 
his companions were gone, and startled 
at the sight of the arms which were ly- 
ing about, he thought it best to get off 
as quick as he conld, and accordingly 
departed, eursing his stars, and not 
knowimg whither to go. 

‘He had not however wandered far, 
before he fell-in with his two compa- 
nions, who were coming to sce what was 
become of him. They werc, as may be 
swpposed, not a little surprised at meet- 
ing with him, and asked him who had 
drawn him up from the well. He re- 
plied, that he did not know; on which 
they related to him what had passed, and 
the reason of their running away. As 
it was now near midnight, they did not 
waste any more time in talking, but 
made the best of their way to the 
church, which they entered without 
much difficulty, and proceeded straight- 
way to the tomb. It was of marble, 
and covered with a massive sla) of the 
same material. Having raised this with 
* Cose fieramente. 

+ Laveremlo spacciatamente, 
¢ La famigua deila Signoria, 
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an iron crow to a sufficient height to 
admit a man’s body, and propped it, 
they began to dispute who should get 
in.—‘ NotI,’ said one of the men.—* Noy 
I,’ said the other. Andrew, in his turn, 
also declined the undertaking; but the 
men, turning to him, with threatenin 
gestures, declared they would beat his 
brains out if he made any difficulty, so 
that he was obliged to comply. Having 
gotin with much fear and trembling, he 
began to think within himself, ‘ these 
men only want to make a Cat’s-paw of 
me: for,no sooner will they have got 
what they want, than they will make off, 
and leave me to shift for myself. He 
therefore thought it best to be before- 
hand with them; and, taking the ring 
from off the archbishop’s finger, he 
put it on his own; and, having given 
them the crosier, the mitre, and the 
gloves, and stripped the body to the 
shirt, he declared he eould find nothing 
more. The men msisted that the ring 
was there, and told him to search well 
up and down for it, which he pretended 
to do, but again asserted it was not to 
be found; on which the fellows, who 
were as crafty as he, telling him to look 
again, withdrew the prop whieh support- 
ed the covering of the tomb, and ran 
away, leaving Andrew fast shut down 
withinside. What his feelings then were 
may be easily imagined. In vain did 
he apply his shoulders, and exert his 
utmost strength, to raise the slab; the 
ponderous mass remained immovable; 
and, overcome by the horror of his situa- 
tion, he fell senseless on the dead body 
of the arclibishop. Recovering himself, 
he began to weep bitterly, seeing that 
he had no other prospect than that of 
miscrably perishing with hunger, amidst 
the worms and corruption of the decay- 
ing corpse, or of being hanged asa thief, 
if he should succeed in making his situa- 
tion known, While he was yet lost in 
these dismal reflexions, he heard the 
sound of footsteps, and the voices of peo- 
ple talking, at which he was not a little 
alarmed, supposing that they were come 
on the same errand with himself. They 
in fact propped up the slab, and he 
heard them disputing who should go in. 
At length, after much controversy, a 
priest who was there, said, ‘What are 
you all afraid of? Do you think a dead 
man can bite?* If nobody else dare go 
in, I will.” So saying, he put his legs 
over the side of the tomb, with the in- 
tention 





* Li morti non mangiano gli nomini. 
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tention of descending into it, which 
Andrew perceiving, he seized him by 
one ef them, as if desirous of pulling 
himin. The priest, terrified at this un- 
expected attack, uttered a loud shriek, 
and sprung out of the sepulchre; and all 
the rest, not less frightened than he, fled 
as if the devil was after them,* leaving 
the tomb open.. Andrew, overjoyed at 
this unlooked-for deliverance, lost no 
time in getting out of it, and left the 
church by the same way as he entered it. 

“The day was now beginning to 
dawn; and, after wandering about for 
some time, he at length made his way to 
the sea, and from thence got back to iis 
inn, where he found the landlord and 
his companions had been up all night, 
anxious and wondering what had be- 
come of him. Having related his ad- 
ventures, they advised him to leave the 
city without farther delay; which he 
accordingly did, and returned to Peru- 
gia: having thus invested in a ring the 
money which he intended to have laid 


out in horses.” 
i 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


qyoue of your correspondents have 
lately been making remarks upon 
some parts of Murray’s Grammar. In 
the prosodial part of this work are the 
following lines: “'The comma repre- 
sents the shortest pause, the semicolon 
double that of the comma, the colon 
double that of the semicolon, and the 
period double that of the colon.” Ac- 
cording to this plan, if we stop whilst 
we count one for a comma, we must 
stop whilst we tell eight for a period, 
This, in my opinion, in_ every style of 
writing, would be a tiresome and im- 
proper length of time, but particularly 
in that which, from its peculiar construc- 
tion, requires to be read with rapidity. 
Perhaps there is no style whatever that 
would read well with stopping more 
than four seconds at a period: eight 
must certainly be too much. Is not 
this, therefore, incorrect? The proper 
time seems to be, one second for acom- 
ma, two for asemicolon, three for a co- 
Jon, and four for a period. 

There is another remark respecting 
rhyme to the following effect: “ Rhyme 
is the correspondence of the last sound 
or syllable of one verse to the last sound 
or syllable of another.” Ought not the 





_* Non altramenti che se da cento milia 
diavoli fosser persequitati, 
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word verse to be exchanged for line? In 
a book which is so extensively used, 
and very deservedly so, it is desirable to 
have every thing strictly correct. 


St. Ives ; Nov. 1, 1819. Ww. W. 
——— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


SIR, 

RUTH is always best indicated by 

a fair and full discussion; and the 
candour and magnanimity with which, 
under that persuasion, you permit one 
correspondent in your widely-circulating 
publication to correct the mistaken opi- 
nions of another, induces me to offer 
respectfully to yonr notice an observa. 
tion or two on a Jetter that appeared in 
the Monthly Magazine* afew months 
ago, bearing the signature of “ Canta- 
brigiensis.” The tone of gentleness, of 
moderation, and of good-breeding, that 
pervades the composition of this writer, 
would completely thrust aside and ex- 
tinguish every movement of controver- 
sial rancour, even were such a feeling 
generated in my mind by the widest 
difference of opinion between us; but 
I hope to make it appear, that no 
such difference of opinion does in rea- 
lity exist; and that the error which I 
now undertake and purpose to correct, 
arises entirely from a misconstruction 
on the part of my antagonist, in regard 
to the passage upon which he has ani- 
madverted. 

The object of “ Cantabrigiensis” is to 
rescue the character of the late Pro- 
fessor Porson from a keen and cutting 
attack made upon it by the author of the 
well-known satirical pamphlet called 
Junius with his Vizor Up! 'Thatauthor, 
no doubt with great strength of lan- 


- guage, has assailed the Professor for his 


shameless and lamentable habits of hard 
drinking.—“ So offensive, (says he,) as 
well as frequent, were his outrages in 
this respect, that he was altogether ex- 
communicated from the society of na- 
merous gentlemen and scholars, who, 
under other circumstances, would have 
rejoiced in the diffusion of his mind; and, 
even in more tolerant circumstances, 
and where the ban of interdiction had 
not gone forth against him, he was some- 
times beld to be. a nuisance, and some- 
times turned into a laughing-stock and a 
foot-ball of contempt,” page 27. Now, 
in what manner does “ Cantabrigiensis” 
meet and refute ‘ this outrageous aspe- 
rity of invective,” as he calls it? By 


proving 





aver 


* See vol, xlvii. p. 591. 
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proving that Porson was a Wechabite, 
and not a wine-bibber; or by shewing, 
from the testimony and acknowledg- 
meuts of his convivial friends, that the 
imputation against these disgusting ha- 
bits is misconceived, or malicious, or 
exaggerated beyond the strict boundary 
of truth? No such thing, Mr. Editor: 
“Cantabrigiensis” contents himself witha 
less difficult process; and, for “ proofs of 
the urbanity of Mr. Porson’s manner, 
(1 quote his own words,) and of his rea 
diness to assist other scholars, especially 
younger oues,” he refers ina loose and 
general way to the praiscs bestowed 
upon him by Dr. Maltby, C. Burney, 
Gaisford, Mouk, and other learned and 
enlightened cotemporaries. But, do these 
references shake the position of the au- 
thor upon whom he comments ; or blunt, 
in any degree, the edge of his moral 
rebuke? By no means. ‘This compli- 
mentary tissue, in fact, and this gorgeuus 
array of names, might have been largely 
extended, without carrying with them 
any extenuation whatsoever of the Pro- 
fessor’s shocking delinquencies as an 
habitual drunkard. His fame, beyoud 
all question, as a critic and a scholar, is 
built high on a rock of inexpugnable 
strength; and I believe that ‘ Cantabri- 
gicnsis” has stated nothing more than the 
truth, when he speaks of his obliging 
readiness to communicate to others the 
rich stores of his information. He re- 
quired a full stretch of admiring homage 
from all those with whom he associated; 
and to such as condescended to propi- 
tiate his good-humour by constant de- 
ference and uncontradicting submission, 
he was sufficiently affable and acces- 
sible.* But in the observations made by 
the author of Junius with his Vizor Up! 
on the character of Porson, there is not 
a syllable that calls in question this sort 
of good-nature and obliging facility. His 
only object is to arraign and lament the 
depth to which bef was plunged in his 
“besetting sin,” which not only had a 





* For this reason it was that he so much 
courted the company, and cultivated the 
friendship, of young men; and, on this 
score, I have heard applied to him and 
his juvenile friends, with extreme rigour 
of satire, the following verses: 

Silenum pucri somno videre jacentem, 
Jntiatum hesterno venas, ut semper, Laccho! 
Virg. Bue. vi. 15. 

t Lought to observe, that the observa- 
tions made by the author of Junius with his 
Vizor Up! on the character of Porson, 
thouzh very clever and acute, are quite 
icidental to the purpose of his pampulet, 
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tendency to sink his own character in 
the estimation of society, but also to nar. 
row his field of usefulness ; and, (by such 
a strane association of learning and sen. 
stiality as was secn in him.) to cast a 
slur, perhaps, on the general reputation 
of men of letters. Most fully do [agree 
with this author, when he says, * that the 
faults of such men should be distinctly 
marked, and an emphatic seal of repro- 
bation set upon them.” Neither should 
the consideration of great intellectual 
gifts and classical attainments intercede 
to soften the rebuke ; because, in truth, 
they aggravate the delinquency. Above 
alJ, itshould be shown, that their vices 
have no sort of necessary connexion with 
their merits, and that they are the dis- 
eased excrescences, and not the genuine 
and healthy fruit, of the tree. For want 
of this moral discernment, many a scat- 
ter-braincd nincompoop, ‘blazing out 
his youth and his health (as Johnson says 
of Rochester) in lavish voluptuous- 
ness ;” many a sauntering doll in Bond- 
street, bankrupt ia intellect, and filling 
up, In his talk, every vacuity of sense 
with an oath, has fancied himself more 
than half a Charles Fox, because he has 
duly endeavoured, and succeeded in 
that endeavour, to imitate bis prototype 
in his gambling and other irregularities, 
The same also in regard to Porson, as a 
spirited living poet has well expressed 
it,— 

The fool uncomb'd, and wash'd but once a- 


week, 
Thinks Porson’s lice can give him Porson’s 
Greek.* Hodson. 


If there be any truth in these remarks» 
the author of them, methinks, stands 
quite excused, or rather is to be applaud- 
ed, for having stamped, in language of 
bold reprobation, these degrading pro- 
pensities of the Professor. And (as I 
observed in the commencement of this 
letter) “ Cantabrigiensis” appears to have 
miscontrued his intention most entirely, 
by supposing that, when a brand of cen- 

sure 





His main object is to turn into ridicule the 
numerous laughable and indetensible guesses 
respecting the Letters of the mysterious 
Junius. The éclaircissement, in the close 
of his satire, is, I think, the best-told story 
in the English language. From henee- 
forth we shall have no more silly hypothe- 
ses on this prolific sabject. He is the 
Cervantes who has quenched the knight: 
errantry of mad conjecture on a question, 
the importance of which has been greatly 
overrated in the public esteem. 
* See Junius with his Vizor Up! p. 2% 
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sare was fixed npon his habits as a sys- 
tematic sot; it was also intended to call 
in question his “ urbanity” as a scholar, 
or his willingness to assist others in stu- 
dies congenial with bis own, But it 
must be obvious to all, that the two 
things are quite distinct from each other ; 
and the inference drawn by the gentle- 
man upon whose letter I am animad- 
verting, is therefore wholly anwarrant- 
able. Iam aware, however, (for I would 
not knowingly blink the force of any one 
of hisremarks, that “Cantabrigiensis”has 
adduced the testimony of Mr. Kidd, the 
editor of “Tracts and Miscellaneous 
Criticisms of the late R. Porson, esq.” 
who says, in his preface to this work, 
that, “in company, R, P. was the gen- 
tlest being Lever met with. He possess- 
ed a heart filled with sensibility, &c. 
&e.”” page xvi. 

But, under favour, Mr. Kidd, like 
the herd of editors in general, is an 
enthusiast for his hero; and rash, enthu- 
siastic admiration, as we all know, fs 
more than purblind, and holds no com- 
mimion with the sight of trath. 

I have thus endeavoured, Mr. Editor, 
from no other motive than an honest 
impnisc of candour and fair-dealing, to 
vindicate an author who has both enli- 
vened and instructed me, from an unjust 
imputation, With regard to that au- 
thor, I neither know him, nor am I even 
sure of his name ;* but, should this con- 
tribution meet his eye, I beg him to 
accept the tribute of my humble com- 
mendation, for having made a display of 
creat powers in wit and satire, unpoison- 
ed by personality,-undebased by inde- 
cency. Nor is this merit to be slightly 
accounted, when we recollect that, from 
some apparently incurable perversity of 
the human faculties, men-of all ages 
who have been gifted with bumorous 
talents, from Aristophanes down to Pe- 
ter Pindar, have stained their pages 
with ribald sarcasm and the faeces of an 





* Of two reports which I have heard, 
one ascribes the tract in question to the 
pen of Sir Elias Taunton, of Oxford ; and 
the other supposes it to be a posthumous 
publication of the late Hon. G. Hardinge, 
who was a Welsh judge, but better known 
and more celebrated, it is said, as a classi- 
cal scholar, orator, and wit, than as a law- 
yer. His *‘ Miscellaneous Works” have, 
not long since, been published by that re- 
spectable veteran in literature, Mr. J. 
Nicholls, to whom, I believe, the manu- 
Scripts of Mr. H. were bequeathed in his 
will. 
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impure imagination. But the author of 
Junius with his Vizor Up! blends a just- 
ness of moral discrimination* with the 
delicacy of his facetious turns and the 
severer graces of his classical and well- 
cultivated mind.t In regard to this 
high merit, I most cordially acquiesce in 
the sentiment so handsomely expressed 
by “ Cantabrigiensis” at the commence- 
ment of his letter; and, as we seem to 
agree so tully in the main points, I hope 
he will take in good part the correction 
I have been induced to offer of that one 
misrepresentation into which he has 
fallen. EUMENES. 
Bath ; Nov. 4, 1819. 
— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
TOPOGRAPHICAL MEMORANDA made dur 
age WALKS in OXFORDSHIRE; with 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
[Continued from vol, 48, page 214.) 
HE next person in point of rank, 
and superior as to interest, who 
resided at Shipton, was the late Rev. 
Dr. Brookes, trom whom I gleaned a 
large mass of local history, which, per- 
haps, no other man could have given 
me, ‘This gentleman retained to a very 
late period the vivacity which marked 
his youthful character, with all his fa- 
culties unimpaired. At this time he 
was eighty-five years of age, and he had 
just taken a walk to Chipping Norton 
aid back, a distance of five miles from 
his 





* I allude particularly to the notes at 
p. 18 and p. 28. 

t A critique upon this little work has 
just been shewn me in a respectable jour- 
ual, [sce Monthly Review for September, 
p- 110.) in which it is objected, that “ the 
author has displayed learning and talents 
too leavy-armed for the occasion.” Now, 
so completely do I differ from this dictum, 
that it is, im my judgment, the very spright- 
liness of his talents and the richness of his 
classical erudition, that dignifies his satire, 
elevates it above the insipidity of common 
buffoonery, and, like the sunshine of an 
Italian landscape, illuminates the whole. 
The same Aristarchus calls the work an 
‘‘aponymous pamphlet,” althongh the 
name of CEdipus Oronoko stands staring 
in capital letters on the title-page; but he 
is evidently ignorant of the difference in 
meaning between the words anonymous 
and pseudonymous. How distressing is it, 
that ignorance and imbecility should so 
frequently usurp the chair of critical dic- 
tation. Pope, with an eye glancing on the 
critics, traly says : 

“Ten censure wrong for one who writes 
amiss.” Essay on Criticism, 
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his residence. He was the father of the 
University of Oxford, being its oldest 
member. 

This gentleman was much disturbed 
in his latter days by dissensions with 
his parishioners relative to tithes; a 
source of discord that operates In a 
manner so decidedly injurious to reli- 
gion, that it often separates the clergy- 
man from his flock, leaves him an 
empty church, and fills the adjoining 
mecting-houses. 

He kuew Mr. Rawlinson, of Sarsden- 
house, who was a friend and corres- 
pondent of Pope. He said that, in his 
youth, he used to visit there, and per- 
fectly remembers having heard Mr. R. 
say that Mr. Pope was a troublesome 
friend and an implacable enemy, who 
sometimes forgot favours, but never for- 
gave injuries. 

The Doctor married young, and hada 
large family. He obtained by marriage 
the rectory of Daylesford ; and his in- 
tercourse with the family of Governor 
Hastings, enabled him to give me these 
interesting facts. His family bad rented 
the church-lands of Shipton so long, 
that he was bred to the church, partly 
with a view of succeeding to the vicar- 
age. Mr. Godwin was his predecessor, 
who held it half a century. 

Considering Dr. Brookes as one 
whose travels were bounded within the 
island that gave him birth, no man 
could have gleaned more useful know- 
ledge of mankind. His manner was 
marked by frankness, and he was fond 
of the festive hour. His fund of anec- 
dote was inexhaustible, and be was 
tolerant to every human being except 
Napoleon Bonaparte; he might have 
been induced to treat the Pope with re- 
spect, but he would never suffer the 
name of the Emperor to be mentioned 
in his hearing without indulging in an- 
sry feelings. He troubled himself but 
little with party politics; and his en- 
mity towards Bonaparte was grounded 
upon his putting the Duke d’Enghein 
to death, after having seized him in a 
neutral state. 

Dr. Brookes was .not a persecuting 
priest; but he could not endure the idea 
of admitting the Roman Catholics to 
the same rights as Protestants. In esti- 
mating this want of liberality, the time 
of his birth, and the force of early pre- 
judices, should be considered. He was 


twenty years of age when the Scotch 
rebellion of 1745 broke out; and he 
said, the fear of the Catholic reli- 
ston was the great check that kept 
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the gentry from declaring in favour of 
the exiled family. Amongst those who, 
he said, were the most active partisans 
of the royal exiles, was the grandfather 
of a nobleman, then a commoner, who 
now presides at the head of the councils 
of our venerable Monarch. Dr. Brookes 
repeatedly declared, so strong was 
the attachment of the great families 
about this part of Oxfordshire to the 
Stuart family, that, if the Scotch had 
been able to push forward, and the 
French court had sent an army as 
strong as that which accompanied 
King William, they would have thrown 
off the mask, and taken up arms in 
their behalf. Lord Cornbury was the 
soul of the disaffected in this vicinity ; 
next to whom, he said, stood Sir Robert 
Jenkinson, of South Lawn-lodge. I 
asked the intelligent old gentleman if 
he conceived the noble descendant of 
that staunch Tory had thrown off the 
Tory prejudices of his ancestors?—** Not 
at all! (said he with great vivacity ;) 
he never deserted the high-court poli- 
tics; he only waited till the * * * * * * 
family rose to his doctrines of non-re- 
sistance and right divine. There was 
never a greater tendency towards arbi- 
trary power displayed by the Stuarts. 
than is perceptible at the present hour.” 
He then told me, that, when the Pre- 
tender, as he was called, was in Eng- 
land, incog. he visited Lord Cornbury, 
and Banbury, a barber of Charlbury, 
who shaved the prince and dressed 
his wig, knew the Pretender, by a 
word that dropped incautiously from 
Lord Cornbury, and the extraordinary 
respect that was shewn to the myste- 
rious stranger. I asked him if he be- 
lieved this anecdote to be truth? The 
Doctor replied in the affirmative; and 
said he had other reasons for bis belief 
besides the opinion of Banbury, who 
certainly had many opportunities of 
hearing and seeing what passed at Corn- 
bury-house at that period. 

I then stated, that I had been inform- 
ed by the keeper, (Mr. Morris,) at the 
High Lodge, of meetings having been 
held, prior to the rebellion of 1745, at 
which Lord Cornbury, Messrs. Jenkin- 
son, Cope, Dean Basset of Dean, and 
Lacy, used to assist; that these assem- 
blages took place generally in the 
night-time; and further, that he be- 
lieved they kept up a regular corres- 
pondence with the exiled princes till 
the failure of the Scotch rebellion in 
1745, and the numerous executions and 
confiscations which ensued, that finally 
crushed 
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crushed the hopes of the Tories, and 
put an end to their combinations, 

In reply to a question relative to the 
valuable paintings which I had heard 
were in possession of the Lenthal fa- 
mily, of the Priory, Burford, he told 
me I was misinformed as to their value 
and importance. Ele said that, at the 

testoration, Lord Clarendon sent a mes- 
sage to Mr. Lenthal, whose life was 
called for loudly by the king’s friends, 
and told him, that, as their families were 
neighbours, and he had received some 
civilitics at his hands under the reign of 
the Usurper, through the medium of Mr. 
Lenthal, there was one condition upon 
which he would undertake to protect 
his life and property.— Name it, (said 
the republican statesman:) if it is con- 
sistent with my honour, Vil thankfully 
comply.”"—‘ It is only to give me my 
choice of the paintings that belonged 
to the late king, and which you found 
means to obtain in other times.’ The 
speaker paused for a few seconds, when 
he said, “ I would willingly have kept 
them: but I have played a losing game, 
and must submit.” The principal 
pieces, Dr. Brookes said, were trans- 
ported across the forest to Cornbury- 
housc; and he believed the late Lord 
Cornbury sent many of them away to 
France. ‘Those which remain at the 
Priory, are but the refuse of King 
Charles the First’s collection. 

I asked him, if the modern family 
possessed any considerable share of ta- 
leuts?) He smiled, and answered by 
saying, that the squire was esteemed as 
the first-rate trencherman in the coun- 
ty. ‘That he was of a very morose, sour 
temper, and could not endure contra- 
diction.—‘* But E-have heard, Doctor, 
(said I,) that when you used to meet 
upon county business, you did not al- 
Ways spare him.”—‘ I never bowed to 
a golden calf yet, (said the old gentle- 
man.) When we met relative to mat- 
ters connected with the highways, we 
gencrally took opposite sides. He used 
to call me a forward fellow, because 
my forefathers were only yeomen, and 
I did not take much pains to conceal 
that I thought him a stupid blundering 
sort of a village tyrant. ‘There isa le- 
gacy left to repair the road in Burford. 
Mr. Lenthal wished to employ it in 
mending a way that led to the Bear 
Tun, which, being altogether foreign to 
the donor, though personally convenient 
to the magistrate, who preferred that 
house, and wished to encourage it, I 
resisted its appropriation ; and the angry 
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gentleman thought proper to indulge 
in some very Coarse personalities: upon 
which I said to him, in the hearing of 
all the meeting, ‘I don’t much admire 
you, Mr. Lenthal; but, as you are so 
very anxious to promote the welfare of 
the Bear Inn, [ could tell you how to 
effect that purpose without attending 
to the road, and without expense.’— 
* How?” asked the impatient auditor. 
—‘ Why, very easily; and all the county 
will bless you for the deed: just take 
down the present sign, and bang your- 
self upon the sign-post. It will then be 
the original bear, and would infallibly 
attract abundance of company, in defi- 
ance of bad roads.”—* And how did 
he bear that cut?’ said IL.—* Why, like 
a philosopher, (replicd the humorous 
narrator ;) and, instead of resenting the 
roar of Jaughter it excited, he-shook 
hands, and never quarrelled with me 
again.” 

Dr. Brookes was an excellent planner 
of roads. When first he obtained the 
vicarage, the rcads about Shipton were 
so bad, that it was dangerous to travel 
in the depth of winter, and the farmers 
could not send their corn to market. It 
involved him in continual contests, but 
he ‘persevered ; and his neighbours are 
indebted for the excellent roads that he 
assisted in making. He said he had 
once to meet Dr. Blackstone (after- 
wards Judge), at a county-meeting. He 
was rather late; and, it seems, he cursed 
and threatened the driver, till he made 
the lad as angry as himself. Dr. Brookes 
and others advanced towards the chaise, 
when the boy, before he opened the 
door, said, with all imaginable coolness, 
“Ts that old gentleman in the chaise 
the person you are waiting for?” —* Yes, 
certainly,’ said Dr. Brookes.—“ Why, 
then, I have brought you the d—1; and 
much good may he do you.” 

ee Soe 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

ERMIT me to make a few short 

remarks on Mr. William Angus’s 
defence of pawnbroking. He acknow- 
ledges he is a pawnbroker by trade; I 
shall not therefore attempt to convince 
him that there is anything wrong in it, 
kuowing the moral impossibility of con- 
vincing a person that what he is en- 
gaged in is wrong, and which he finds 
profitable. I therefore address the public. 
This is not the first instance of people 
taking refuge in that old fort, “ by this 
our craft we get our wealth,” in defence 


of an unlawful trade. I have never 
E2 said, 
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said, or pretended to insinuate, that 
there are no instances of moncy being 
raised by pawnbroking for any purpose 
but drunkenness; on the contrary, I al- 
low it is often for necessaries, though I 
believe the greater number of instances 
would be found to be for vices: but, 
suppose it is not so, I do not scruple to 
say, that the system which holds outa 
temptation to any class in socicty, but 
especially to the lower classes, to antl- 
cipate their gains, and to spend moncy 
on their pleasure before they earn it, 
under the hope of being able, by their 
future labour, to work it out, is wrong. 

It is this principle of anticipating fu- 
ture gains, that lies at the bottom of 
almost all our pauperism. If persons 
setting out in life were assured that, 
unless they laid up something out of 
their carnings against a time of need, 
they must perish, it would not be neg- 
lected: And where are the workmen in 
any business whatever, and low as 
wages ure at present, but could save 
something while he is single? Facts are 
almost daily recorded of persons laying 
up moncy out of small gains, and, by 
the constant habit of saving, having ac- 
cumulated considerable property; and 
nine instances out of ten of the pau- 
perism of the present day, if looked 
into, would be found to have arisen 
from a want of economy when they first 
set out in life, in not laying up some- 
thing out of their carmings, but spend- 
ing all they got, ander the hope of doing 
better some time. With nothing before- 
hand, they have ventured upon some 
indulgence, and, though not unlawful 
to those who could afford it, it was so to 
them, because they could not obtain it 
but by pawning some of their property 
to raise the money for it: and, as one 
indulgence generally makes way for 
another, they have never had fortitude 
and resolution sufficient to deny them- 
selves so far as to recover it. Now, if 

awnbroking holds out temptations, and 
affords facilities, to persons of this turn 
and disposition to spend what they 
ought not, I do not scruple, in most 
direct terms, to pronouuce it a most 
demoralizing principle, and that such 
a trade is morally wrong. 

Mr. Angus says, that people lament 
the immorality of the poor,—not a word 
about the vices of the rich; but I be 
to say, that the vices of some who hold 
rank among what are called the genteel 
part of the community, ought to be held 
in abhorrence and contempt. It is too 
well known, that many of them are in 
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the constant habit of pawning many 
of their valuables, such as plate and 
jewels, twice a-year, before rent-day, to 
raise money for an entertainment. But 
what does this prove?) Why, that the 
same vile practice prevails, from the 
highest to the lowest, of anticipating 
their income, and spending their money 
before they ought, to the shame and 
disgrace of those who do it, as well 
as of those who assist them in it: so 
far, therefore, from pawnbroking being 
an advantage to the public, it is a great 
evil. But there is one circumstance 
which renders it worse in the lower 
classes; and it is this: Persons who 
move in the higher circles, although 
they spend the property they ought to 
save for their families, and reduce them. 
selves to a comparative degree of po- 
verty and want, yet seldom go so far 
as to deprive themselves of the neces- 
saries of life; and therefore are not 
dependent upon parishes for relief; and, 
though they may be reduced very low, 
they do not apply to the public for a 
maintenance, which the lower classes, 
when reduced, are obliged to do: con- 
sequently, until they are a_ burthen 
upon the public, it has less right to com- 
plain of them. 

I am very glad Mr. Angus has stated 
what he calls the advantages of pawn- 
broking, to tradesmen who pawn goods 
to raise money to pay a bill. ‘There 
may be instances where this may be 
useful; but, in the majority of cases, it 
is very injurious. This facility of rais- 
ing money, has occasioned many to spe- 
culate to an unjustifiable extent, de- 
pending upon such means as a resort in 
case of need ; and how often has it been 
seen, when a person has overtraded him- 
self, and has a payment coming due 
he knows not how to provide for, that 
he goes and buys goods on credit, at 
whatever price they cost, though he has | 
no other occasion for them, than to pawn 
them to raise some ready money, 
whereby he is at an expense equal to 
an interest of 30 or 40 per cent. per an- 
num. Any person obtaining a loan upon 
such terms must be hard drove for mo- 
ney; and, if often repeated, it will soon 
ruin him: and, were there no such re- 
source, the counsequence would often 
be, to send the party into the Gazette 
while he could pay ten or twelve shil- 
lings in the pound; but, raising mo- 
ney by pawnbroking, keeps him upon 
his legs until he cannot pay balf-a- 
crown. 

T am of opinion, that our laws against 
usury 
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usury are very unequal: A person who 
lends money on houses or land, and gets 
a mortgage, is allowed to charge 5 per 
cent. per annum interest. A licensed 
pawnbroker, who gets valuable property 
into his hands for security, is allowed to 
charge 20 per cent. per annum for in- 
terest; while a person who lends a sum 
of money on note, must charge only 
5 per cent. so that he who lends money 
without any security, must charge no 
more than he that has a landed estate 
secured to him: surely, where there is a 
ereater risk there ought to be the greater 
interest. 

I could have wished to say more on 
the subject, and have contracted what 
I have wrote as far as I can, lest I 
should trespass too far on your valuable 
pages. ‘To an impartial reader, I think, 
nothing that I have said deserves the 
sneering epithet “ hypocritical cant,” as 
Mr. Angus politely terms it; nor do I 
belong to the very respectable socicty for 
the “ suppression of vice.” Mr. Angus is 
no doubt aware, that, if their very meri- 
turious endeavours are successful, his 
trade will suffer by it, as it is vice, in 
some shape or other, that supports it. 
Mr. Angus says “a bishop or noble- 
man may have his concerts and his card- 
parties on a Sunday evening:”—IL hope 
he has never lent a bishop money on a 


pledge for that purpose. J. K. 
Liverpool; Dec. 8, 1819. 
—_ 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

I HAVE been in the habit, for some 
years, of making observations upon 
the weather ; and think that a great deal 
more might be known in the way of 
prognostication, if strict atfention were 
paid to the state of the barometer and 
thermometer, under particular directions 
of the wind. My plan has been this: 
At seven o'clock every morning, I have 
put down the exact height of the baro- 
meter and thermometer, and the direc- 
tion of the wind. During the day, I 
have observed particularly the kind of 
weather we have had: if rain,—little, 
moderate, or much; if cloudy,—a little 
so, Or more, or very cloudy ; if fair, ex- 
actly according to the degree, and put 
it down the next morning. Thus, ina 
morning, I have frequently been able to 
give the character of the day, as soon as 
I have entered upon it, merely by re- 
ferring to my notes, and observing the 

direction of the wind. 
Many persons, no doubt, will have 
observed, that the barometer may be 
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very low with a south or south-cast 
wind, and yet the weather may be fair; 
whilst, on the contrary, the barometer 
may be high with a north, and particu- 
larly a north-east, wind, and the weather 


cloudy and rainy. In the former case, 
the thermometer is almost always high, 
and in the latter low. But my object 
in this paper is, to request that some of 
your correspondents would follow the 
same plan; for instance, one who resides 
in Northumberland, one in Cornwall, 
one in Sussex, or elsewhere, as they felt 
disposed: but the extreme parts of the 
kingdom would be best. A comparison 
of the state of the air, and character of 
the weather, in various parts of the 
country, would be to me very interesting, 
and perhaps to many of your readers. 

I propose that each one starts on the 
Ist of March, 1820; and, as seven 
o’clock will be rather early for some who 
love the softness of the pillow, suppose 
we fix eight; trusting that I shall not 
be alone, and that you, Mr. Editor, will 
give us a little space in your entertaining 
and useful work. W.W. 

St. Ives, Dec. 1, 1819. 
——~< 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
FOURTEEN REASONS why no MAN ought 
to be held AMENABLE to any ENGLISH 

TRIBUNAL for publishing his THEOLO- 

GIGAL OPINIONS, 

1. ECAUSE no man can in jus- 

tice be made criminally an- 
swerable for mere abstract opinions, 
which result from the honest convictions 
of his reason. 

2. Because the publication of opi- 
nions, on abstract, scientific, and specu- 
lative, subjects, is no criminal libel, 
breach of the peace, or social crime; 
but isa duty which every honest man 
is bound to perform; that, if true, they 
may be adopted, and that, if false, they 
may be refuted. 

3. Because no opinions can be ex- 
ceptions to the preceding rule; for, if it 
be said that certain doctrines are from 
God, and ought therefore not to be dis- 
puted, fit is evident that doctrines, which 
emanate from an all-powerful Deity, 
cannot be shaken or overturned by man; 
and therefore the publication of any ad- 
verse opinions of man must necessarily 
be harmless. 

4. Because it is evident, that the em- 
ployment of the force of Law, which im- 
plies the civil and military power of the 
state, to maintain Opinions, affords a de- 
monstrative proof, that those who consi- 
der it necessary to resort to such weapons, 
must 
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must know their opinions to be inde- 
fensible, and must be aware that they 
will not be supported by omnipotent 
power. i 

5. Because, on matters of religion, 
there can be no standard of truth but 
human reason, or the alleged operations 
of the spirit of God, and conviction is 
the result of either or both; and this re- 
sult, as a natural or as a supernatural 
effect, is a question between a man and 
his own powers of reason, or between a 
man and his God ; and therefore not pre- 
perly cognizable by any other man, or 
controulable by any human tribunal. 

G. Because the attempts to render 
courts of law, or mere human tribunals, 
standards of theological opinions, have 
led to all the wicked, bloody, and dis- 
graceful, martyrdoms which stain the 

pages of history ; and at which every suc- 
eeeding age blushes for the errors, ab- 
surditics, and crimes, of the preceding 
ages. 

7. Because, if an erroneous, perse- 
cuting, vindictive, and intolerant pro- 
ceeding, were to lead to any cruel pu- 
nishment, the proceedings of the court, 
and all concerned in them, would be 
viewed by sensible, just, and liberal men, 
in this age, and by all men in future 
ages, with the abhorrence in which all 
men hold the courts of Inguisition, and 
the jurisdictions of barbarous times, by 
whom similar martyrdoms have been 
perpetrated. 

8. Because it is not only wicked and 
blasphemous, but absurd aud unjust, 
for any man to set up his own opinions 
as standards of theological faith for the 
implicit guide of any other man. 

9. Because it has been invariably 
found that, where the mind has had its 
free exercise, mankind have founded 
different points of faith on the same sys- 
tem of religion ; and that such variation 
arises from the varied dispositions of 
men, aud proves the absurdity of re- 
straint, or of legislating on matters of 
religious opinion. 

10, Because any pretended common 
law, on which to found a prosecution, 
can be no other than the Jaw of preju- 
dice, malice, and persecution, inherent 
in all ages in the minds of wicked and 
unjust men, and is the very same law, 
having the same sources, as the pretend- 
ed laws under which Socrates was poi- 
soned and Our Saviour crucified. 

* “If this work be of men, it will come 


to nought; and, if it proceed from God 
ye cannot overthrow it,” ? 


. l 








11. Because the unshackled right of 
free discussion, and of publishing truth 
on all subjects useful and interesting to 
socicty, is the great bulwark of civil and 
religious liberty, and is a fundamental 
right and undoubted part of the com. 
mon laws of England; which, without 
limitation or condition, ought to be 
maintained and asserted by all who duly 
feel and duly respect the value of truth 
and liberty. 

12. Because, in every Christian coun- 
try in Europe, the uimost latitude of 
free opinion has been practised with im- 
punity ; particularly in France, Holland, 
Switzerland, and Prussia; even under 
the despotic sway of the Bourbons, the 
writings of Voltaire, Diderot, d’Alem- 
bert, Rousseau, V olney, and others, being 
freely published, and obtaining for their 
authors honour and renown. 

13. Because, if this right were sub- 
ject to any restriction or limitation, as 
far as regards subjects and questions 
of general interest, it would be altoge- 
ther useless; for the publication of error 
often icads to the detection of truth, and 
error is harmless whilst free enquiry 
and discussion are allowed, inasmuch 
as it can easily be refuted. 

14. Because, if the opinions of per- 
sons in authority were admitted as stan- 
dards of truth, just as the opinions of the 
prosecutors might on any occasion be 
assumed as standards of truth, we might 
at this day, by parity of reasoning, have 
been involved in the darkness of Pagan 
worship, of Druidical rites, of Roman 
mythology, and of Popish superstition ; 
all of which have successively been stan- 
dards of truth among the public autho- 
rities of former ages, 

A CHRISTIAN. 
——_ a 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

EEING, in the Morning paper of Jast 

Saturday, the New, or Mock Times, 
the following article,—‘“ Mr. Playfair, in 
his ingenious memoir of the late James 
Watt, esq. mentioned, that steam-en- 
gines might be employed in the plongh- 
ing of land; and we are informed that 
a plan for that purpose is now in pro 
gress,”"—I am led to trouble you with 
some observations on that subject, as it 
was in your excellent Miscellany that 
the memoir of Mr. Watt appeared. 

I shall not enter into an enquiry re- 


specting the good or baneful effects of 


the abbreviation of labour, as it on one 
hand augments the means of creative 
industry, 
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industry, and on the other diminishes 
the number of work-people that can be 
employed, but shall advert only to the 
improvement in question. 

There are reckoned to he kept 
1,500,000 horses in the kingdom, and 
each horse consumes as much of the 
produce of the soil as would feed four 
persons; so that the whole number of 
horses consume what would feed six 
millions of people, that is, as nearly as 
possible, one-half the population of the 
island. 

At least one-third of these horses are 
now employed in the tillage of the ground: 
though only a part of these, should 
the scheme of the steam-engines suc- 
ceed, could be dispensed with, yet, if the 
work of only 100,000 horses could be so 
done, it would leave food for 400,000 
persons, Which would be a great object. 
Coals would be consumed instead of 
corn, hay, and grass. The raising and 
carrying coals, and making and repair- 
ing the engines, would employ a great 
number of workmen, and the persons 
employed in agriculture would not be 
lessened in number; for the plough 
would require to be guided, as at pre- 
sent, and the engine attended to. The 
advantage both to agriculture and ma- 
nufactures, it appears to me, would be 
very considerable ; and I do not see any 
disadvantage to counterbalance or even 
to dimivish these advantages. 

I understand that the engines in 
question may be employed to dig the 
ground as with a spade; and, if so, the 
labour will be more effectually perform- 
ed than by the present mode of plough- 
ing, in which case the produce of the 
land will be increased. 

As I have often -observed- that mueh- 
advantage has been derived from the 
communication of ideas and of informa- 
tion in, Magazines, I should wish that 
some of your able correspondents would 
take a view of this subject ; but, in the 
mean time, I must observe, that I see 
many difliculties that will attend the 
plan, 

Ist. Agricultural people are not ac- 
customed to that nice attention that is 
necessary to keep in repair such a ma- 
chine as a steam-engine; there must, 
then, be an establishment on purpose. 

2d. ‘The horse that ploughs performs 
many other works during the season. 

Uhe engine can probably only serve to 

plough and to turn a threshing machine: 
however, I think it might possibly he 
employed in winter to grind the corn for 
the farm, which, if it could be done, 
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would, no doubt, be attended with great 
advantage. 

To what other agricultural purposes 
these engines may in time be employed, 
it must be left for experience to prove ; 
but I think, upon the whole, that it is 
greatly to be wished that the trial might 
be made on the plough, harrow, and 
rolling-machine. CoLUMELLA, 

Wandsworth ; Dec. 5, 1819. 

—— 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


NOTES made during a@ JOURNEY from 
LONDON to HOLKHAM, YORK, EDIN- 
BURGH, and the HIGHLANDS of SCOT- 
LAND, in July and August 1819, by 
JOHN MIDDLETON, esq. the author of 
an AGRICULTURAL VIEW of MIDDLE- 
sex, and other works. 
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E also viewed the basin of the 
Caledonian Canal, near Loch 
Beauley and Inverness. On quitting 
that town, we were drawn along the 
borders of Loch Ness, about fifteen 
miles, to Drumdrooean, where neat peo- 
ple provided us with a breakfast of cof- 
fee, bread, cream, and butter, together 
with honey and orange marmalade. 
This is a village of dispersed small 
houses in the beautiful Glen Urquhart ; 
and here two mountain-torrents pour 
their waters, with great quantities of 
large rounded stones, into the Loch. 
There are many wet-weaiher streams, 
and hollow places worn down the preci- 
pitous sides of the mountains by cas- 
cades in winter, which are contributing 
their united efforts towards filling it up ; 
and they will, in a vast length of time, 
reduce it to a moderate-sized river. 
This morning's ride has been through the 
most picturesque scenes in nature: Swit- 
zerland can hardly exceed it for moun- 
tains, rocks, sbrubbery, and water, 
About five miles before we got to this 
place, a wild or mountain cat presented 
itself at some distance before us, and 
stopped to reconnoitre us during a mi- 
nute or two; it then cantered along the 
road a short distance, and disappeared 
among shrubbery. 
Grant, esq. hasa_ cottage-villa 
here, to which he is said to resort during 
the grouse-shooting season; and we 
were informed that Mr. Grant gives per- 
mission to gentlemen, on their applica- 
tion to him, to shoot over such of the 
neighbouring mountains as belong to 
him. Atthe end of a few miles farther 
we came to Glen Morris, where a gen- 
tleman of that name has a villa, in a pic- 
turesque 
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turesque situation. At this place is a 
clean-looking, though small inn, and a 
waterfall over rocks in a dashing style. 
The falls are supposed to be sufiicient to 
prevent the ascent of salmon. ‘The bed 
of the river also presents a study for 
geologists. ‘The strata of naked rocks 
are horizontal on one side of the river, 
and on the other they are nearly vertical. 
The change may be distinctly seen to 
take place in the middle of the river, 
agreeably to what Mr. Whitehurst has 
said, and my own experience confirms it. 
Mr. Morris has erected a fishing-house 
where salmon find it difficult to ascend, 
and he catches them upon hooks fixed 
to the end of a pole: when the fish pre- 
sent themselves at the surlace of the 
water, ready to make their leap, is the 
moment to hook them, ‘The rock-sce- 
nery here is very grand, and from it, for 
five or six miles towards Fort Augustus, 
(thanks to Mr. Morris!) the road is in as 
much perfection as gravel-walks in a 
well-kept garden. 

Fort Augustus is of no strength, nor 
of utility in any other respect than to 
the officers of it. We were told while 
we were here, what we are unwilling to 
believe, that Mr. Jessop is the chief en- 
gineer of the Caledonian Canal, and he 
has never attended it; that Mr. ‘Telford 
is the second engineer, and he views it 
once a-year, early in each sessions of 
Parliament: a Mr. Davidson is the third 
engineer, and he visits the place once a- 
month. Can these things be so? We 
willingly hope not. But what other or 
better conclusion can be come to, after 
reading the following recital of facts 
which came within our view. Red sand- 
stones are used for facing the locks and 
inverts, in which is laid slight fir bond 
timber in two tiers, where it cannot be 
of any use; but, as part of it has drop- 
ped out of its place, it has left a cavity, 
alike injurious to the durability and ap- 
pearance of the work. Instead of this 
useless bond, there ought to be guard- 
pieces of stout elm fixed to the face 
of the walls, (not let into them,) as 
has been done at the West-India and 
London Docks, This very perishable 
stone is said to be paid for at the 
extravagant rate of 3s. Gd. per foot. 
"The facing is badly done, and the land- 
ties, which ought to be dove-tailed, are 
not of that figure, but square; conse- 
quently, they have no bold, and, for 
want of it, are of much less use, The 
vertical joints of the stone-facing are 
without mortar; and, as an excuse for 
that omission, a workman said they 
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rake these joints after the work has 
settled, and then point them with Ro. 
man cement. If that were true, it would 
be an unpardonably bad method of 
doing such work; but we examined it, 
and found it is not always done, even 
in that insufficient manner, and, conse. 
quently, the work is not water-tight, 
‘ihe works of this canal are executed 
with bad materials, and with insufficient 
judgment; the parts carly erected al- 
ready want, and they will continue 
to want, repairs, before the latter parts 
are finished. We enquired for Roman 
cement; and, after sume delay, occa- 
sioned by moving other materials, the 
person found less than a bushel of it in 
the bottom of a sack ; but he assured us 
that thirty or more casks of it have 
been there at a time. We then con- 
versed with a mason cutting stone for 
the gates of a lock, and he admitted 
the superior fitness of hard stone for that 
work; but he added, “ harder stone 
would require more labour to work it.” 
The locks are forty feet wide at their 
top, and of great length, supplied with 
plenty of water, ‘They ought to have 
been built with granite, or whinstone, 
which is even more durable than gra- 
nite, and without timber; especially as 
these everlasting stones abound to an 
excess that is a nuisance in that part of 
the Highlands. The sand-stones they 
are using are so very perishable, tbat 
several of them, in the rounded entrance 
to the locks, are crushed at this time; 
which is long before the locks can be 
finished. Engineers are supposed to be 
legally responsible for the goodness of 
the materials and gencral soundacss of 
the works done under their superin- 
tendance; but we ask, of what usc 1s 
personal responsibility in an expenditure 
of two millions of British money? ‘There 
are several hundret! men employed, 
perhaps between 300 and 500; and we 
were informed, they never taste wheaten 
bread, meat, beer, or spirits. Their 
dict is oatmeal and potatoes, with milk 
and water. ‘They are stout hearty 
Highlanders, and are supported under 
their hard labour by such apparently 
slender diet, at the expense of about 
sixpence per day: they earn from 2s. 4d. 
to 2s. 8d. daily; the average may be 
called 2s, 6d. In tiis manner they are 


paid 15s. per week, and spend only 
3s. 6d. consequently, they save 11s. 6d. 
which, we were told, accumulates, in the 
course of one summer, to 12/. or 141. 
Such of them as are without families, 
place this sum at interest, and — 
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it annually, with compound interest, till 
jt amouuts to a sum sufficient to sup- 
port them, with very little labour, during 
the rest of their lives. This demon- 
strates the extreme extravagance and 
tolly of allowing panpers, in English 
workhuuses, any better or other diet 
than potatoes and oatmeal, with, per- 
haps, equal portions of milk and water. 
Such a dict would thin our workhouses 
of their inhabitants, and they ought to be 
so thinned; any thing more, in a work- 
bouse, eperates as a premium for per- 
sons to quit labour and go into a work- 
house: and Eaglish workhouses have 
been so filied. 

The inhabitants of Scotland ought to 
take the must special care not to intro- 
duce poor-rates into that country, as 
they are the destroyers of tndustry and 
economy. Cn examining the contents 
of the parish-chest of Lambeth, the 27th 
of December 1819, it was discovered, 
that a rate was made the second day of 
June 1702, for the relief of the poor, at 
one halfpenny on the pound-rent, and it 
was calculated to raise in that parish 
207. 15s. for one whole year. P'rom such 
a small beginning, 117 years ago, the 
poor-rates have gradually increased to 
120 halfpence, or five shillings in the 
pound; by which 40,000/. are collected 
of the inhabitants of that parish, and ex- 
pended on the paupers and persons who 
manage that fund at this time. 

On the second day’s ride along the 
borders of the Caledonian Canal, the 
mountains and waters were as fine as 
they were yesterday, but with less shrub- 
bery; some of them are pastured by 
sheep and cows, Ben-nevis came dis- 
tinctly in sight, seven or eight miles 
before we arrived at it. Both the plains 
and the mountains | 
abound with slate; but Ben appeared 
to us, ata mile or two distanee, to be 
whin stone, in which some of the lower 
parts were columnar. Ben, and two 
other mountains near it, sent mp a va- 
pour which husig over them separately, 
with all the appearance of clouds. ‘This 
is a common occurreice at lofty moun- 
tains, and it is frequently mistaken for 
ordinary clouds, attracted out of their 
recular course to the mountains. 

The jun called Letter Finley, where 
we were under the necessity of refresh- 
ing our horses, two hours, in the middle 
of the day, is a wretched hovel, kept 
by persons half naked. The house at 
Fort William, where we could not do 
otherwise than lodge one night, is also 
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near Ben-nevis 
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a miserable place. But the villave has 
about twenty boats employed in the 
herring fishery; they rowed to sea, with 
their nets, while we were looking on, 
immediately after high-water ii Loch- 
Linney, ‘Viisisa fine loch of salt-water, 
with a mountain on the side opposite 
the village, and an agrecable road along 
the side next the village. The sea-beach 
is also auite clean, and this village 
would be an agreeable bathing-place, if 
it could be more cheaply approached ; 
but the inn, as well as the inhabitants, 
forbid every thing of that kind. The 
next morning, as we proeceded along 
the border of Loch-Linney, we were re- 
peatedly amused by a seal, or possibly 
more than one, which raised its head 
from under the water, and continued it 
steadily above it for several minutese 
We had no means of discovering whe- 
ther it was,reconnoitring for shoals of 
herrings or not. ‘This continued daring 
one stage; and that brought us to the 
ford :t Balahulish, where there is a 
very bad inn, and kept by a man, who 
trics every means to detain his cus- 
tomers, and charge them three times as 
much as be ought. Having paid this 
man for a bottle of whiskey, which was 
neither ordered por seen, In addition to 
his other impositions, under the vile 
pretence of its being for the watermen, 
and being forded over, we soon came to 
a slate-quarry, which we expiored, and 
brought away some curious specimens: 
there were a great many men at work; 
and we were told of upwards of two 
hundred being employed in this quarry, 
We then drove along Glen-coc, a long 
chasm, where the mountains on each 
side of the carriage are alpine, and 
patched with snow. ‘This stage brought 
us to an inn eallied King’s-house, and 
there we were amused by seeing about 
a hundred goats milked; this was done 
upon the road, for cnelosure there is 
not any, and the whole place is only 
fit for the lowest and the worst people. 
This house stands in the midst of a very 
extensive waste, in sight of the highest 
mountains, at only the disiaince of two 
or three miles, where we were told are 
some wild red deer. We were under 
the necessity of abiding here during the 
night, between the Tith and 12th of 
August; when this bonse was fall of 
poachers, or others, prepared for grouse 
shooting the following morning. Two 


or three beds in a room, and two or 
more persons in cach bed, was the ors 
der of the night ; and fo these strangers, 

¥ were 
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were added pointer dogs, in the best 
clamber, which was appointed for us. 
1 declined the wretched apartment, and 
such a mixture of company, preferring 
our carriage. I got into it; and, having 
fastencd its doors, I lodged there for 
the night. This probably saved the car- 
riage from being plundered, as there 
was an attack made on it between three 
and four o’clock in the morning ; but my 
presence putan end to it; and we quitted 
King’s-house the following morning at 
six o'clock. About six or eight miles 
from King’s-house, towards Inverore- 
ham, we passed a marque and tent, upon 
a picee of selected heath, ready for a 
party of gentlemen to resort to, for the 
amusement of shooting grouse. ‘This 
seemed to us vastly superior to lodging 
at any of the hovels, or inns as they are 
called; which may be met with once in 
a dozen miles, though only along the 
military roads, in this part of Scotland. 
"These inns cannot be called hedge-ale- 
houses, owing to the entire absence of 
fences; but, in the south of England, 
they would be deemed hedge-alehouses 
of the very lowest class. They are built 
with peat, upon heath, without any en- 
closure for yard, garden, or field. ‘They 
mostly have a bad stable, and the worst 
hay, made of bents, eut from the adjoin- 
ing waste land; but they have neither 
horses nor corn for horses; therefore 
these must previously be provided, and 
go along with the carriage; consequent- 
ly, a day’s journey is limited to two or 
three stages: and, to add to our other 
inconveniences at Inverorcham, we 
were under the necessity of shaving and 
dressing without a looking-glass in a 
breakfast-parlour, in which were two 
beds. While we were doing these 
things, a gemcel party, said to consist 
of Lord Clancarty and others, stopped 
af the same inn. It comprised two 
rooms, say 3 kitchen and bed-room; the 
latter without half a sash window, but 
that was of no consequence to us, as 
we were there in the mouth of Aucust. 
Both these rooms were upon the ground, 
and the bed-room, as a luxury, had a 
boarded floor; the other had a dirt floor, 
and a fire of peat in the middle of it, 
dis lordship requested to be accommo- 
dated with a moiety of our room, and 
we acceded to it; but it was then dis. 
covered, that the house was not pro- 
vided with a second table and set of 
breakfast-cups. For such misery no 
remedy was at hand; therefore, his lurd- 
ship took fresh air till we had finished 


[Feb. 1, 
our breakfast and walked out, in order 
that his lordship’s party might have 
such accommodation as the wretched 
place afforded. 

About two hundred yards south-east 
of this house, is the remains of a plan- 
tation of fir-trees, which are all the peat 
has left of one of greater extent; and 
these are annually losing some of their 
number, in consequence of the baneful 
influence of peat. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 


PAMPHLET was lately put into 

my hands, entitled ‘‘ A short Ae- 
count of a Patent lately taken out by 
Sir William Congreve, bart for a new 
Principle of Steam-engime.” Now, as 
it too often happens, that one man la- 
bours, and another enters into his Is- 
bours, I wish to state, through the me. 
dium of your Magazine, that Isaw a 
model of a steam-engine, worked exact- 
ly on the same principle as Sir W. C.’s, 
exhibited Ly Mr. Webster, in a lecture 
on steam-engines, delivered on the 21st 
of November, 1816, at the Lyceum, Li- 
verpool; and, if I am not very much 
mistaken, Mr. Webster said it was a 
thought of his own; at the same time 
remarking, that it might be employed 
to work a jack, as it would, at the same 
time, afford hot water for culinary pur- 
poses. ‘This is the same steam-engine 
which Sir Wm. Congreve says, ‘ Ihave 
been induced to bestow very consider- 
able attention and cxpense in the ac- 
eomplishment of this desideratam.”— 
“As I am now satisfied, by repeated 
experiments, of the practicability, &c.” 


—'The principle upon which I apply, 


&e.” 


Now, sir, I must observe, that it is 


singular, that, two years after Mr. Web- 
ster had exhibited his model, (and he 
might have exhibited it many years be- 
fore U saw it,) Sir Wm. C. should pop 
eu the same plan. I may add, thats 
two years ago, I prepared a steam-en- 
gine on the same plan as Sir Wm. Con- 
greve’s, or rather, 1 copicd Mr. Web- 


ster’s. A. K. 
Liverpool ; Dee. 11, 1819, 
— 
Tv ihe Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 


iE my letter to you, published in the 
Monthly Magazine for March last, 
page 105, I endeavoured to give a cleat 
Statemcut of the income and expenti- 


ture, 
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ure, which the Finance Committce had 


stated as under: 
Interest on National Debt, in- 

cluding Sinking Fund . £43,475,708 
Civil List, and other Charges on 








Consolidated Fund , Y ,260,968 
Together » 45,636,676 

Charge on Exchequer Bills . 1,760,000 
Miscellaneous . : » 1,200,000 
Army, Navy, &c. 2 ° 16,972,000 
Total P 66,068 ,676 


From which may be deducted twelve 
millions of unapplied Sinking Fand. 

From this { endeavoured to shew, that, 
by reducing the five per cent. on terms 
agreeable to the holders, by savings on 
the Civil List, and by reduction on the 
expenditure of the army, navy, &c. the 
whole charge might be brought down 
to 63,036,400/. ; but that, even then, the 
whole amount of the income would not 
yeach, or at least not exceed, 56,000,000/. 

But no efforts have been made to re- 
duce the five per cents. On the Civil 
List an increase of 150,000/, has been 
already brought in; and, isistead of a 
saving on the expenditure of Army and 
Navy, we find the former increased 
10,000 men, and the latter 1,000. 

I noticed, in my last, the uncertainty 
of the Minister’s measures, in his provi- 
sion for last year’s deficiency, but which 
he made good, by taking twelve millions 
of the Sinking Fund, and by borrowing 
the rest on Joan. As he had left of this 
fund something short of three millions, 
he laid on new taxes to the amount of 
three millions, in order to secure what 
he called au effeetive Sinking Fund of 
five millions per annum; I will there- 
fore first enquire, what cffect this opera- 
tion has had on the National Debt; and 
next, what pruspect we haye for the pre- 
sent year. 

By the return made by Mr. Hagham, 
secretary to the Commissioners for the 
National Debt, made up to the end of 
last year, itappears that, 

On the ist of Jan. 1320, the 

Unredeemed Debt was £791,867,510 
On the istof Jan. 1819 . 776,740,402 





Increase . 15,126,908 





The Interest of the same to the 
Public and the Fund, on the 


istof Jan. 1820 . « 45,719,296 
On the ist of Jan. 1819 © 43,907,037 





Increase of interest 1,842,259 


And this, after allowing the full effect of 
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the Sinking Fund for 1819. Such is the 
result of the last year’s system,—a_ re- 
sult that ought to cause a minister of 
finance to tremble. 

But let us now see the prospect of 
the present year; and we are already’en- 
abled to jadge with some accuracy : 
The Interest on the Debt is 

now ‘j ; , ~ £45,719,296 
Civil List, and other Charges 














2,260,968 
Interest on Exehequer Bills . 1,760,000 
Misceilaneous ‘ ‘ © 1,700,000 
Army, Navy, &c. ° - 16,972,000 
7 £66,068,678 
Increase of Civil List ° 150,000 
increase of Army, Navy, &c. 
at least . ° . 1,000,000 
£, 67,210,678 
To meet this, we have the 
_amount of Taxes, only . 48,000,000 
New Taxes ° ° ° 3,000,000 
From Ireland ° ° » 4,000,000 
Old Stores ° : ° 500,000 
95,300,000 


Leaving a balance of —:11,710,678 
And this we take, on a presumption that 
the revenue will keep up to its present 
amount; that the Irish revenue will not 
fall more than 500,000/.; and that the 
new taxes will yield the sum they are 
estimated at; and, even suppose these 
sanguine bopes should be realized, the 
Minister has still to provide, to pay the 
Bank, 5,000,000/. ; for Exchequer Bills, 
due in October, 1,500,0001; which will 
make a sum of cighteen or nineteen 
millions. On this sum interest must be 
paid, and one per cent. for a Sinking 
Fund, which wili require another load 
of new taxes to the amount of upwards 
of 1,100,000/. 

We have now hada peace of five years, 
and the increase of taxes has been t 
the rate of one million a-year: where 
can this end? It may be presumed, that 
an increase of new will naturally dimi- 
nish the receipt of the old taxes; for the 
additional demand will produce asystem 
of economy ; and, if thisextend to the 
lower order of people, it is impossible 
to say where it may eud: and it is evis 
dent, by the Jast aniual returns, that 
the duties on malt, on spirits, on tea, all 
or most of which they consume, have 
fallen off, instead of increasing. The 
‘ables in the next page wiil exhibit the 
various details and items, according to 


the Jast oflicial returns, P. E. 
F2 Revenue 
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~~ 
a) Revenue of Great Britain, in the Years ended 5th Jannary, 1819, and 5th Jumary, 1820 
a 
Ss - a m 
| es | 
oth April. Sth July. [0th October. | Sth January. | Total, 1819. f Sth April, oth July, | L0th October th January. | Total, 1829, 
LS fF Customs eoseceeseseversees (£1,992,718] 1,568,050) 2,795,859) 1,550,779] 7,886,416 {5,540} 1,335,075] 1,346,158 958,437] 6,519 onal 
ZS F Excisessesccceececesecoese | 4,248,082) 4,658,989) 4,027, ne 9,115,925) 18,946,45' OTE 4,704,195) 4,959,007 5'746,360 19,768,318 
“S P Stamps cessceeseeecceeese F 1,588,759 1,599,814] 1,672 1,550,552 6,391,270) 1,570,757 1,534,725} 1,575,437} 1,503,3e4] 6,184. 939) 
ye + >4 ’ vs ‘ ’ "ye 
~ B Post Offices+cereeeeecerers 336,000 324,000 360000 519,000) 1,359,000 35 arte 307 000 375,000 376,000) 1,475 ono) 
., | Assessed Taxes++cerceseees 917 414 2,908,976 787,426) 2,503,778) 6,217 797-1 855,¢ 9,957 960 781,428 2501875 6.176.529 
= Land Taxes «eeeseseserecs 178,295 431,220 181,801 408,566] 1,209,68Y 148 4 10 §414.7.95 198,17 44955] 1,23 an <f 
= 9 Miscellancoutes++++ escesces 73,2 70 112,282 49,150 153,36 | 568,08. TO, 24¢ O2,785 77,628 177,074 302 7304 
SO § War Duties corres rreeeese 715 3,198 56,454 44,735 5,100) 03797 SY,46) 19, <3. Lud] 165,001 
= Annual Duties : Customs. see 11,946 26941 id 375,809 954,885 2,109,610 43-4,.010 909,566} 1,407,0¢ 973,014%] 3,023, 623 
& EXcise +++- 6,520) 106,516 34,124 299,780 meer G2,827} 118,101 97'#04 72,379f = 400,514 
= f = — Pensions, &c. _- —_ — 16 16, _ suite ih at oe | 
= War Taxes: Excise eeeeees- 897,205 872,496 805,22: be 1,557 3,399,2 260) 956,49 4 869,974) 583,976 620,803] 3,015,541 
Bf ———— Propeity «+++ 294,190 siete 72,249 601 "$81.39 _ — | -— aa ion 
— — -- —|——_—---——-- — — —— ees = 
Total-+eesesses | 10,504,110] 12,538, 874 matali 15,444,175} 48,96 ale 10,577,7 1: 12,6 rn 11,454,7; ; 15,480,715 18,156,815 
~ — nen ‘ 




















Charge on the Consolidated Fund, in the Quarters ended Sih January, U3t9 and 1s 











Present State of the Re 




















CHARGE. (Sth Jau. I8lY Sth Jan. 1820. | PEDSiONS ee es cee eee ee eeeces Llu dsi Dou 
Imperial Annuilies s++eeees 20,7 15 AZi,732 
Eacheqner Annuities eseeee £35,697 | 29,118 | Other Charges s+++eseseess 119,946 142,92. 
Soutii Sea Coinpany-++eeeee 168,190 | 168,164 }-—————- — ———} —_- --___-___ 
Bank, on their Capital e«+ees B9,125 | OY, 129 | _£13,410,000 | 13,490,000 
Dividends s-cesccece eovce 9,457,278 9,461,090 Net Income «+-«- 12,179,158 15,035 853 
Naltioual Debt --+eeceeecees 2,927,200 3,027,846 | 
Civil List-o-cceeccccccevcecs 257,000 | 242,000 | Deficiency «+++ | £1,200,842 | 311,147 
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T’o the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


N the Monthly Magazine of last 
month, is part of a curious epitaph 
on the Duke of Grafton, some particu- 
Jars of which your correspondent seems 
anxious to know. If you think the fol- 
lowing account worth an insertion in 
your next Number, it is very much at 
your disposal, In 1762, a works was pub- 
lished in two volumes, entiled ‘* Poems 
on Affairs of State, from the Time of 
Oliver Cromwell to the Abdication of 
King James If. written by the greatest 
Wiis of the Age;” which contains the 
epitaph in question. In the title-page is 
also a dist of contributors to these vo- 
lumes, in which list is the name of the 
author of this epitaph, Sir ’. S——d, 
with the Duke of Buckingham, Earl of 
Rochester, Lord Dorset, Andrew Mar- 
vel, Mr. Milton, and others. ‘The epi- 
taph is thas printed, 
An Epitaph on the D—— of G——, by 
fr. S——d. 
Beneath this place 
Is stow’d his Grace 
The Duke of G 
As sharp a blade 
As e’er was made, 
Or e’er had hiaft on. 
Mark’d with a star 
Forg’d for war; 
Of mettle true 
As ever drew, 
Or made a pass 
At lad or lass. 
This nat'tal son of Mars 
Never hung an , 
Or turn’d his tail, 
Theugh «hot iike hail, 
Flew ‘bout lis ears, 
Throuetr pikes and spears; ~~ 
So thick they hid the sun, 
He'd boldiy lead them on, 
More like a devil than @ man. 





) 





He valued not the batis of gun. 
he ne’er wenld dread 

Shot made of iead, 

Or canon-bail; 

Nothing at all. 


Yet a bullet of Cork 
Soon did his work. 
Unhappy pellet! 
With grief [ tell it, 
It has undone 
Great Cwsar’s son! 
A statesman spoil’d, 
A soldier foil’d. 
God rot him 
That shot him, 
A son of aw—e?: 
TI say no more. 
In the first volume of the same 
work, is the following “ cpitaph upon 
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Felton, who was hanged in chains for 
murderiug the eld Duke of Buckiug- 
ham: written by the late Duke of 
Buckingham.” 


‘*‘ Here nninterr’d suspends, though not to 
save 

Surviving friends th’ expenses of a grave, 

Felton’s dead earth; which to the world 
wiil be 

Its own sad monument,—his clogy : 

As large as fame, which, whether bad ov 
good, 

Tsay not; by himself ’twas wrote in blood : 

For which his body is intomb'd in air, 

Arci’d o’er with heaven, set with a thou- 
sand tair 

And glorious stars; a noble sepulchre 

Which time itself can’t ruinate; and where 

‘The impartial worm (that is nut bribed to 
spare 

Princes corrupt in marble) cannot share 

His flesh, which oft the charitable skies 

Imbaim ; daining these obsequies 

Belong to men shall last, till pitying fowl 

Contend to reach his body to his soul.’ 

James ConNIsH, 
Falmouth ; Dec. 14, 1819, 


a 


QUERIES. 

HE late rational aud patriotic pres 

tests against the use of exciseable 
commodities, having called the attention 
of the public to substitutes, any informa- 
tion which any of your readers can give 
in regard to wholesome and pleasant sub- 
stitutes for tea, coffee, &c. &c. will not 
only be highly useful, but, at this time, 
serviceable ; because a growth of the se- 
veral herbs should be promoted in the 
spring proportioned to their probable 
consumption. Tam told, that several of 
the herbs used as substitutes for teas, are 
already becoming scarce and dear, 

PHILANTUROPOs. 


Sie 


I wisi some one of your many intelli- 
gent subscribers would be so good as to 
fuirnish an account of the ancient townshi 
of Fulbourn, in the county of Cambhidge, 
with an account of the primitive Disseu- 
ters once residing there; it would bea 
subject worthy of recording in your ps- 
teemed Register, and would prove both 
instructive aud amusing to all your rea- 
ders. SINCERITAS. 

Dec. 30, 1819. 


Ir would be valuable and beneficial, 
under the general feeling on the subject 
of Parliamentary Referm, if any of your 
correspondents would send you a state. 
ment of the names of a great number of 
towns and places which once sent mem- 
bers to the Parhiatuent, and including Ca- 
Jais : stating also the period of their being 
distianchized, and why ? 

An OLD Senscriper, 
ORIGINAL 
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ORIGINAL REMAINS OF EMINENT PERSONS, 


+ —— pee 


Dr. HUGH BLAIR. 

HE Jate Dr. Blair was induced, by 
a literary gentleman in London, to 
seud the following account of bimscif, 
for aSpanish edition of his Lectures on 
Rhetoric, then preparing at Madrid. 
We print itfrom the original, which may 

be regarded as a curious document. 
Sin,—I received your letter by last 
post and though it does not become me 
to be my own Biographer, yet [ think I 
owe it to the Literary Gentleman who 
is translating one of my works, to give 
you and your Madric correspondent the 


following facts relating to myself; of 


whieh he is at liberty to make what use 
he pleases, 

Dr. Hugh Blair was born at Edin- 
burgh, in his Vather’s house there, in 
April 1718; and of course has now con- 
cluded his 80th year, though still in tole- 
yable but infirm health, le is descend- 
ed from an Ancient, and Respectable 
family, of which his V’ather was a 
Younger Brother. He was completely 
and regularly Edueated in the Univer. 
silty of Edinburgh, where he took his 
degree of M.A. Lie enter’d into Orders 
in the year 1742; and of course has been 
a clergyman for 56 years. In the year 
1758 he was installed Minister of the 
High Chnreh, or principal Church in 
VMiinburgn, where he has officiated for 
45 years; though of late he has taken 
an Assistant in that charge, and preaches 
seldom. Fle reecived the Complement 
of the degree of D.D. from the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews, the oldest Univer- 
sity in Seatland, about the time of his 
becoming Minister of the High Chureh 
in Edinburgh. In 1761 he was ereated 
a Professor in the University; and read 
Lectures there for above 20 vears; till, 
for the Reasons given in the Preface to 
his printed Leetures, he chose to resign 
and became Professor Emeritus. His 
catliest publication was a Critical disser- 
teion onthe Poems of Ossian; which is 
always published along with the works 
of Ossian by Mr. Macpherson, in 2 vo- 
lumes—Except the Lectures on Rheto- 
rich & Belles Letircs, his only other Pub- 
lication Is 4 volumes of Sermons; 
which have had an astonishing suecess 
not only in this Country but over all 
Europe. ‘They began to be published 
in 1777; stuee which time 20 large Edi- 
tions of them have been published in 
Britain; and into most of the languages 

9 
o) 





of Europe they have heen translated, Ip 
the French language there are two trap. 
slations of them; one in the Dutch; one 
in the German, by M. Sach, chaplain to 
the King of Prussia; and one in the 
Sclavonich or Hungarian ; of ali which, 
except the last, Dr. Blair had a copy 
given him by the Transiator; and in 
case the Spanish Translator of his Lee. 
tureson Rhetorick & Belles Lettres finds 
Encouragement to publish it, he will be 
obliged to him, (if he shail then be alive) 
if he cause a copy of his ‘Translation be 
sent to him. 

‘Thus, sir, IT have sent you facts more 
than sufficient, L presume, for your Cor. 
respondent at Madrid; & have lost ne 
lime in giving you such satisfaction as 
you desired, 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obed* bumble servant, 
HucH Brair. 
Argyle-square, Edinburgh, 
23 April, 1798. 
~~ eee ot Hees 2 

Dr. BEATTIE ann Mr, PRATT, 

Tue Jate amiable author of SympPA. 
THY used to shew the following letter, as 
one of his proudest trophies. The ori- 
ginal he gave, as a token of his sincerest 
affection, to the writer of this para. 


graph. 











London 29 June 1781. 

Sir,— Be pleased toacceptofmy grate- 
ful acknowledgments, for the honour you 
have done me in sending me your excel- 
lent poem on Sympathy: which I have 
read with attention aud very great plea- 
sure. The language is elegant, and the 
numbers are harmonious; the images 
discover a happy talent for the observa- 
tion of nature: and the general tenor of 
the invention and sentiments must to 
every reader of taste convey the most 
favourable idea of the heart and imagt- 
nation of the Author. 

Permit me also to thank you, Sir, for 
the kind partiality with which you bave 
looked into my attempts in the poetical 
way. The complimeuts you pay me, 
and my poor minstrel, are indeed far be- 
yond our merit; but however much they 
may remind me of my imperfection, it is 
still a most pleasing circumstance to be 
approved and applauded by such a man 
and such a muse as the author of Sym- 
pathy. 

Iam sorry you took the trouble to 
send a copy to my house in ne ) 

avd 
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The late Lord Liverpool.—Dr. Wolcot. 39 


have been from home these three months. destroyed. Some specimens are given 


Next week I set out on my return. But 
wherever Iam, [ shall always be, with 
the greatest respect and esteem 
Sir, your most obliged & most 
faithful servant, J. BEATTIE. 








aad 


THE LATE LORD LIVERPOOL. 


Ir has often heen stated, that the late 
Earl of Liverpool, early in life, was 
employed to write in the Monthly Re- 
view, «s 2@ mercenary critic. The fol- 
lowing letter from the late Dr. Griffiths 
to John Almon the bookseller, explains 
the nature of that connexion in a man- 
ner creditable to the feelings of the re- 
view-propriector aud his lordship. The 
original is in possession of Sir Richard 
Phillips. 

Dear Sin,—T cannot find a Copy of 
Mr.JdJenkinson’s Discourse onthe Militia;* 
but an account was given of it in the 
Review for January 1757, p. 93.—That 
publication first brought me acquainted 
with the Author. 

If you are going to say any thing 
to the Public, concerning this Gentle- 
man, I must insist on your not making 
any use of what passed in conversation 
between you & me on that subject, the 
ether day, in Fleet Street; as your men- 
tioning my name, on any such occasion, 
or my connexion with Mr. J. would em- 
broil me with him, & I should, thereby, 
lose my old Friend; So, pray be very 
careful what you say. 

I remain, dear Sir, 
Y* obliged h** Servant. 

N.B. Mr. J. never } 
had a shilling 
from me, but what 


Turnham Green 
Feb. 5" 





arose from the sale > 1786. 
of his own tracts, ~}- 7 = 
printed on his own e 


account. J 





* A discourse on the Establishment of 
a National & Constitutional Force in Eng- 
land, 8vo. 1s. Griffiths. 
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Dr. WOLCOT., 


Tuts truly great poet, and command- 
ing gevius in every subject on which be 
bestowed his attention, was, for five- 
and-iweity years, in habits of the closest 
intimacy with the Editor of this Miscel- 
Jany ; and, during that period, enlivened 
his fire-side by hundreds of bons-mots, 
sallies of wit, humorous anecdotes, imi- 
tations of character, &c. &c. Of course, 
many of his letters’ have been pre- 
scrved, while many others haye been 


beneath. 
LETTER FROM CORNWALL, 
Fowey, Cornwall, Jan. 5-6, 

My Desir Frienp.—From the old 
Land of Giants & Hobgoblens, from 
a picturesque and romantic place, 
Fowey, (Neptune & Amphitrite, with 
ver Nereids & Tritons before, the 
Naiads, & Dryads, & all the rural Divi- 
nities, behind & on each side,) I write 
unto thee to euquire the health of thee 
& thy wife, & thy children, & thy ox 
and thine ass, & of every thing that 
appertaineth unto thee, O thou wondrous 
Meccenasof Black Friars! With the eye 
of mine Imagination I peep in on thee at 
times, & see thee surrounded by Eisto- 
rians, Poets, Philosophers, Newswriters, 
Authors political, profane & moral; and 
last tho’ not least the various pretty Tem- 
ples of Fame, who ornament thy table. 

Hast thou any uncultivated lands on 
Parnassus, for my plough and harrow— 

dost thou want any flowers, native or 
exotic?—My agricultural & botanical 
powers are in waiting— Dost thou wish 
for any game to be shot; any Poachers 
to be well flogged, such as Nares, Ren- 
nell, &c.—I have a gun and a horse- 
whip at thy service. 

Dost thou desire Travels through any 
portion of a terra incognita of our Globe, 
or even of a Telescopic Star—thou shalt 
have a true and faithful history of the 
soil, buildings & manners of the Inha- 
bitants. 

Dost thou wish for a Scilly Ling; go 
then for the fish to Master Batt’s, oil- 
man, 98, Tottenham Court Road, close 
by Howland Street, & it will be deliver- 
ed unto thee—It will be a treat for thy 
wife, ifnot for thee. Thy Monthly Ma- 
gazine is taken in here, & doth thee 
credit. 

What I write I cannot read, so that 
I fear my be-gauzed eyes have con- 
trived to puzzle thee—I read through 
my ears at present—Take.up thy pen in 
a vacant minute, & say how dost thou. 

Adieu. J. WoLcot. 
LETTERS AROUT HIS ANNUITY. 

The Doctor had frequent disputes 
with his annuitants. Robinson, Gould- 
ing, and Walker, agreed to give him 
250/. per annum for the interest in his 
works, and Walker was paymaster. 
Bat as the Doctor survived the grant 
twenty-six years, and was not expected 
to live a month when it was agreed up- 
on, the payments were made in an ill- 
natured spirit. He used therefore to 
employ the Editor of this Miscellany to 

receive 
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receive it for him; and the following 
are two of the letters, as specimens ol 
those containing the request. 


My coop Frenp,—As my servant 
maid lias always found a difficulty in 
getting money, let me be< you to send 
the stoutest, boldest, and blackest of 
your myrmidons to J. Waiker wiih the 
inclosed.* Low does the Lady in the 
siraw? Believe me, yours, 

J. WoLcoT. 
38, Upper John S*, Fitzroy St, 
Oct, 25. 
If. 


My coop Frienp,—Pray lend me a 
fine black stardy fellow to face Walker 
with fle enclosed. Iam, Xe. 

J. W. 

I have a Fable for this month’s Mag. 

HIS ATTACK ON GIFFORD. 

The Doctor's assault on W. Giffard 
the poet, is well rem: mbered ; but, 0 
truth, ashe has often confessed since, he 
mistook his man, and intended that chas- 
tisement for J. Gifford, Editor of the 
Antijacobin. Le used, however, plea- 
santly to say, that they both deserved it ; 
and therefore “it wasallone.” Inreply 
to a civil note from the Editor on the 
subject, he sent the following: 

Deak Sin,—l am much obliged by 
your friendly intentions. 

It was buta fair piece of justice due to 
my character as a man to attack at any 
disadvantages such a calumniating ruf- 
fianas Gyilord, the instant he came with- 
in the reach of my vengeance. Had not 
Wright and his customers and his 
Frenchman & his shopmen hustled me 
and wrested the cane irom my hand, & 
then confined my arms, I should have 
done complete justice to my cause. As 
it was, he had a smart taste of what he 
will experience in future, wherever I 
find him. 

Such a pest of society ought to be 
driven from its bosom—sueh is Gyfford, 
lately a poor despicable cobler of Ash- 
burton! such is one of the literary pillars 
of Pirt’s Administration ! 

Perhaps you do not know that this 
fellow is a Magistrate, and possesses an 
annual income of uearly one thousand 
pounds a year under Government, to 
support its dignity by defamation. 

I am, Sir, your's, 
J. WoLcor. 
N° 1 Chapel S* Portland Place, . 
Aug. 20, 1800. 
P.S. Should you think this of importance 





* The receipt for 621, 10s, 
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enough to publish, you have my free 
leave. 
ELEGIAC LINES. 

The Doctor was not fond of the noise 
of children, and, to keep him in rood 
hamour, it was necessary to remove 
them from any room in which he was 
siiling. Llearing, however, of the death 
of an infant, he transmitted by post the 
following stanza. 

On the Death of a Child of R. Ps, 
Sweet Innocence, farewell, farewell! 

Receive thy parents’ tenderest sighs ; 
Yet while our loss with tears we tell; 

With hope we trace thee to the skies, 


ALDERMAN SKINNER, 

He always laughed at nis supposed 
prophecy, that Mr. Sherif Skinner 
would one day be “ London’s Proud 
Lord Mayor;” and bas often declared 
that he introduced it in preterence to 
any other city name, merely because it 
rhymedto “dinner,” in the previous line; 
perhaps as good a reason as any other 
prophet could adduce. 

When the Editer filled Skinner’s of- 
fice in 1807, he used to make a similar 
propheey respecting his advancement, 
taking credit for the correctness of his 
former prediction ; and, on its being re- 
marked that prophets sneeceded best in 
poetry, he good-humouredly transmitted 
the following lines. The person. of 
whom the prophecy is made, has how- 
ever no ambition to attain the dignity 
indicated ; and, in publishing the lines, 
he hopes he shall be acquitted of any 
improper personal feeling. 

TO MR. PHILLIPS THE BOOKSELLER. 

Phillips, 1 hail thy Hampstead house, 

A mansion sweet for man & mouse; 

For here is ev'ry thing to please the palate. 

Enough to fill us to the chin ; | 

Good wine, good brandy, & good gin: 

And, if we wish it too, to fill our wallets 

*T was here in Anna’s golden times 

Our famous Poets pour'’d their rhimes: 

Again at Hampstead siiail be heard the 
harp, 

Yor dainties have a fine effect, 

If kindly thon wilt just direct 

Thy cook to give me ven’son & stew’d carp. 

sehold new Popes & Swifts & Gays, 

To touch thy bashful ears with praise— 

And Phillips, well I see thee play thy 
cards ; 

Let but Mecenases appear 

(A scarce commodity I fear) 

The world will never want the song of 
bards. 

Protected by thy fostering wing, 

Our British nightingales will sing— 

From morn to eve shall pour the tunefal 
breathy 
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Each citizen will cock his ear, 

Will rush the happy bards to hear, 

And think Parnassus chang’d to Hampstead 
Heath. 

Yet more I propHecy—Don't stare! 

Thowit be proud London’s proud Lord 
Mayor: 


Cornucopia. 
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As erst I prophesied of MAsTER SkInner! 
And when thou makest thy grand fete, 
Thou shou’dst remember BARDs can eat, 
And that they cannot always find a 
dinner ! 
Aug. 24. 
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THE SOMNIAL HERCULES. 
ARD labour produces sound sleep. 
This truism was allegorically in- 
corporated as a doctrine of Pagan reli- 
gion, by advising those troubled with vi- 
gilance to worship Hercules. Altars 
were erected to him, with the inscription 
Deo somniali; and, in digging for the 
foundations of the palace Strozzi at Flo- 
rence, a pedestal was found, purporting 
that the culiores Herculis somnialis, the 
worshippers of Hercules the slecp-giver, 
had erected the statue. 
BLACK-EYED SUSAN. 

Gay wrote his well-known ballad of 
“ Black-eyed Susan” upon Mrs. Mont- 
ford, a celebrated actress, contemporary 
with Cibber. After her retirement from 
the stage, love, and the ingratitude of a 
bosom-friend, deprived her of her senses, 
and she was placed in a receptacle for 
Junatics. During a lucid interval, she 
asked her attendant what play was to be 
performed that evening? and was told, 
Hamlct. In this tragedy, whilst on the 
stage, she had ever been received with 
rapture in Ophelia, ‘The recollection 
struck her; and, with that cunning 
which is so often allied to insanity, she 
eluded the care of the keepers, and got 
to the iheatre, where she concealed her- 
self until the scene in which Ophelia 
enters in ber insane state ; she then push- 
ed on the stage before the lady who had 
performed the previous part of the cha- 
ractcr could come on, and exhibited a 
more perfect representation of madness, 
than the utmost exertions of the mimic 
art could effect ; she was, in truth, Ophe- 
lia herself, to the amazement of the per- 
formers, and the astonishment of the 
audience, Nature having made this 
last effort, her vital powers failed her. 
On going off, she exclaimed “ It is all 
over!” She was immediately conveyed 
back to her late place of security, and a 
few days after, 

“ Like a lily drooping, she hung her head, 
and died.” 
DOMESTIC LUXURY. 

Thomas-a-Becket had his parlour 
strewed every day with clean straw. 
This was the practice in Queen Eliza- 
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beth’s time, even in her presence-cham- 
ber. As industry increased, cleanliness 
improved, and established itself in 
England. 

'EPIGRAM OF ADDISON, 

When Addison visited Paris, he was 
introduced to the Duke of Manchester, 
who was then English ambassador to 
the [’rench court, and made the follow- 
ing verses in honour of the Duchess: 
While haughty Gallia’s dames, who spread 
O’er their pale cheeks an artful red, 
Beheld this beauteous stranger there, 

In native charms divinely fair, 
Confusion in their looks they show’d, 
And with unborrow’d blushes glow’d. 

This epigram has not been incladed 
in Tickell’s collection of the poems of 
Addison, but is quite as good as the rest 
of bis occasional verscs. 


PROTESTANT SUPERSTITION, 

A silly book, called “ A Narrative of 
the Visible Hand of God upon the Pa- 
pists, by the Downfall in Black Friers, 
London, Anno Christi 1623,” contains 
the following curious details: “ On the 
Lord’s day, October the twenty-sixth, 
according to the English account, but 
November the fifth, according to the Po- 
pish account, went far and near, that one 
Drury, a Romish priest, (a man of parts 
and eminent gifts,) would preach that 
day in the afternoon in a fair house tn 
Black-Friers, London, whither all that 
would might freely come and hear him. 
Upon this report, very many Protestants, 
as well as Papists, schollars, as well as 
others, assembled thither about three a 
clock in the alternoon. "That mansion- 
house was now inhabited by the French 
ambassador; and the sermon was to be 
in a garret, into which there were two 
passages, one out of the ambassador's 
withdrawing-room, which was private, 
the other more common, without the 
great gate of the said mansion-bousc. 
Under this garret was another large 
chamber, which one Rediate, another 
Romish priest, had hired for hiniself, unto 
whom Papists frequently repaired to 
hear mass, and make confessions. More 
came to this place than possibly it could’ 
bold; so that many, for want of room 
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returied back again: others went into 
the aforesaid Redyates chamber, aud 
farried with him. ‘Khe whole garret, 
rooms adjoining, door, and top of the 
stairs, were as full as they conld bold, 
In the rye Ltwere sel chairs and stools 
for the better sort: most of the womer 
sate on the floor, but most of the men 
atood thronced toether: in all, about 
200 were there assembicd. inthe midst 
was atable and a chair for the preacher. 
When the preacher had disconrsed 
about half an heur, on a sudden the 
floor whercon the preacher and tho 
greatest part of his auditory were, fell 
down with such violence, as therewith 
the floor of the chamber under it, where 
Redyate and his company were, was 
broken down with it, so that both the 
floors, with the beams, girders, joyces, 
boards, and seclings, with all the people 
on them, fell down together upon the 
third floor, which was the floor of the 
French ambassador's withdrawing-cham- 
ber, supported with strong arches. 
Amongst those that icll, many escaped ; 
for some of the timber rested with one 
end on the walls, and with the other on 
tho third floor, that yeelded not; and so 
both such as abode on those pieces, and 
such as were directly under them, were 
thereby preserved. Others there were 
that were puiled out alive, but so brunis- 
ed, or so spent for want of breath, that 
some lived not many hionts, others died 
not many days after, The floor of the 
chamber immediately over this, where 
the corps lay, being fallen, there was no 
entrance into it, but through the ambas- 
sador’s bed-chamber, the door whereof 
was closed up with the timber of tho 
floors that fell down; and the walls of 
this room were of stone, only there was 
one window in it, with extracrdinary 
étrong cross bars of iron, so that thouch 
smiths and other workinen were imme- 
diately sent for, yet it was more than 
an hour before succour could be af- 
forded to them that were fallen down. 
Passage at length being made, f had 
access into the room, (saith Dr Gouge, 
the relator of this story.) and viewing 
the bodies, observed some (yet but few) 
to be mortally wounded, or crushed by 
the timber: others to he 2p] arently 
stifled, partly with their thick lying one 
upon another, and partly with the dust 
that came from the sceling which fell 
down. On the Lord's day, at nicht, 


. at 
when they fell; they were numbered 


ninecty-one dead bodies: but many of 
them were secretly conveyed away in 


the wight, there being a pair of water. 
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staires, leading fromm the garden apper- 
tuining to the house, iuto the Thames 
Qn the morrow, the coroner and his in- 
quest coming to view the bodies, found 
remaining but sixty-three. 
ROBSESPIERRE. 

All the blood shed during the reign of 
terror, has been usnaily attributed to 
Robespierre, though it is an absolute 
fact, that, for the last three wecks, which 
numbered more exccutions than all the 
time preceding it, Robespierre never 
once entered the committce, having 
quarrelled with the members; he re- 
fuscd to act with them, and to this 
cause, rather than any other, may be 
ascribed his being delivered over to po- 
pular vengeanec. 

A WHITE FEMALE, PART OF WILOSE SKIN 
RESEMBLES THAT OF A NEGRO. 

Hannah West was born of English 
parents, in a village in Sussex, in 1793, 
about three miles distant from the sea, 
{er parents had nothing peculiar. Her 
mother is still alive, and bas black hai, 
hazel eyes, and a fair skin, without any 
mak. Hannah was her only ehild by 
her first husband; but her mother has 
had eleven children by a second mar- 
riaze, al! without any blackness of the 
skin. The young woman is rather above 
the middle size, of !ull habit, and has 
always enjoyed good health. Her hair 
is licht-brown, and very soft; her eyes 
faint blue; her nose prominent, and a 
little aquiline; her lips thin; the skin 
of her face, neck, and right hand, very 
fair. In every respect, indeed, she is 
very unlike a negro; it is, consequently, 
very singular, that the whole of her 
left shouider, arm, fore-arm, and hand, 
should be of the genuine negro colour, 
except a small stripe of white skin, 
about two inches broad, which com- 
menees a little below the elbow, and 
runs p tothe arm-pit, joining the white 
skin of the trunk of the body. 

ANECDOTE OF INTOLERANCE. 

When Trenchard’s Independent Whig 
first made its appearance, a Mr. Worth- 
ington, of the Isle of Man, sent it as a 
present to the public fibrary of the 
island, "Phe bishop of Seder and Man, 
hearing of this officions gift, commission- 
cd an agent of bis, one Stevenson, to 
take away the hook, Mr. Worthington 
brought an action against Stevenson, 
and succeeded in getting him imprison- 
ed; but the bishop refused to restore the 
eouttseated book, and, through his friends 


at court, accomplished Stevenson's re- 
lease, 
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BIBLIOTHEQUE ROYALE ar PARIS. 


We proceed to lay before our Readers other rare Documents JSrom this valuable 
Repository of Historical and Biographical Curiosities, 
—_= > 


ORIGINAL LETTER Of FENELON, ARCH- 
BISHOP of CAMBRAY, to the MARQUIS 
de LOUVILLE. 

M7 FLAT a number of precautions for 
§ an innocent secret! We are 
neither of us capable of intrigue, and 
would resort to these precantions from 
no worldly motive. Onrs is a corres- 
pondence of friendship, consolation, and 
openness of beart. If our masters were 
to sce it, they would discover only cane 
dour, truth, and zeal, towards them. I 
will tell you, without having been in 
any way apprised of what is passing at 
your court, that you cannot be too care- 
ful not to exceed the boundaries of your 
functions, or too distrastful of mankind. 
My friendship authorises me to speak 
thus freely to you. Be patient. Do 
not place too much confidence in your 
first, or even in your second, view of 
things, but suspend your judgment, and 
get wisdom by degrees. Do no harm to 
any body, but trast very few. Do not 
treat any ridiculous thing with levity ; 
and display no impatience at wayward 
accidents. Avoid placing your own 
prejudices in competition with those of 
others. Look at things abstractedly, in 
order to appreciate them in the aggre- 
gate; which is the only true and useful 
point of view in which they can be con- 
sidered. Speak nothing but the truth; 
but suppress it whenever you find that 
i would be spoken usclessly, or from an 
excess of confidence. Avoid, as much 
as possible, creating jealousy or discon- 
tent; and yet, however modest you may 
be, you must not expect to conciliate 
jealous minds. The nation in which you 
live, is suspicious to excess. Their 
minds, from want of culture, cannot at- 
tain to solidity, and turn towards finesse 
entirely, Be careful of them, and think 
particularly of what you write. Write 
nothing that is not sure and solid, Give 
the doubtfal as doubtful. Write with 
simplicity, and with a certain serious 
and modest exactilade, which is more 
honourable than the most elegant and 
sracelul style. Adopt yourself io the 
master whom you serve. He is just, 


and has a heart sensible of mevit. Eis 
mind iS steady, and will ripen from day 
~ day; but Le is young. itis not pos- 
sible for Lim, notwithstanding ali his 
natural solidity, to be without ccrtain 





propensities of that age, and even some 
dissipation. We must wait, and reckon 
that every year will add to his learning 
and authority. Do not say too much 
to him at once: and give him only what 
he asks of you. When you imagine 
he is fatigued, stop short. Nothing is 
so dangerous as to administer more food 
than the mind can digest: the respect 
duc to a master, and bis good, which all 
should desire, require a delicacy, care, 
and a mild insinuation, which I pray 
God to confer upon you! Tf he appears 
not to want your advice, preserve a re~ 
spectful silence, without diminishing any 
mark of zeal and affection. One should 
never be discouraged, TEven though the 
vivacity of youth should indace him to 
transgress some boundary, his heart is 
good, his religion is sinccre, his courage 
is great, and he will always love those 
who desire his welfare, without fatiguing 
him with indisereet zeal, What I most 
fear for him, is the poison of flattery, 
which even the wisest kings are scldom 
enarded against. This snare is to be 
dreaded for all virtaous hearts, They 
desire the approbation of merit, and art- 
ful men are always cager to obtain fa- 
vour by flattering praises. Assoonasa 
man is invested with authority, he 
should distrust every commendation. 
Bad princes are, the most flattered, be- 
cause scoundrels, whe know their vanity, 
attack them on their weak side: there is 
much more to fear and to hope from them 
than from{ good princes, because they 
lavish honours with one hand, and with 
the other carry violence to excess. Never 
were emperors more praised than Cali- 
enla, Nero, and Domitian. If virtuous 
kings would reflect on this truth, their 
example would render them cautious in 
receiving unmerited praises, they would 
always fear deception, and would take 
the wisest part,—that of rejecting them 
alloeether. ‘Truly good men admire but 
little, and praise even the best things 
with simplicity and modcraiion. ‘Phat, 
however, is very unacceptable to prinecs 
who are accustomed to acclamatious, 
appfauses, and the incense of flattery. 
Wicked men praise the monarch only 
with a view of obiaiuing some benefit. 
Ambition profits by bis vanity, and fat. 
tershim for iis own purposes, ‘The tave 
lor calls Mr. Jourdain My lord, in order 
{; 9 10 
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to obtain a erown-piece. A great mo- 
narch ought to spurn the idea of being 
considered so weak and frivolous, No 
man should be bold enough to praise 
him to his face; for it is a want of re- 
spectand duty. You know that Sextus 
the Fifth would never hear himself 
praised. 

A king has no other interest and ho- 
nour than those of the nation which he 
voverns. Men judge of a monarch by 
the government of his kingdom, as they 
form the opinion of a watchmaker by 
the exccllence or worthlessness of the 
watches which he manufactures. 

A kingdom is well governed, when the 

following objects are diligently culti- 
vated. Ist. To increase the popula- 
tion; 2d. to compel all men to labour 
according to their means, in agriculture ; 
3d. to provide for the proper support of 
all the classes; 4th. to suiler no slug 
gards or vagabonds; 5th. to reward 
merit; Gth, to punish disorder; 7th. to 
keep every body, if men and individuals, 
however powerful they may be, in a 
state of subordination; Sth. to moderate 
the royal authority in its own person, so 
that the hing may do nothing from pride, 
Violence, Caprice, or weakness, against 
the laws; Yth. to have no favourite or 
particular minister ; to listen to different 
advisers, Compare their counsels, and 
weigh them without prejudice; but 
never to follow blindly the advice of any 
individual: if the counsellor is good, this 
exclusive preference would spoil him; if 
he is bad, the king betrays himself in 
listening to him. 
_ By this condact, a King really per- 
forms the duties of a king ; that isto say, 
he isthe father and pastor of his people. 
He labours to render them jusi, wise, 
and happy. He should never think he 
does his duty except when he bas the 
ero k in his hand, and feeds his fleck, 
sheltered trom the attack of wolves. He 
should never think his nation well g¢o- 
verned, but when all labour, are fed, and 
obey the law s. dle should obey them 
hhimsell, for le ought to set the exam. 
ple: he is only a common man like the 
rest, charged with their safety and hap- 
jiiliess, 

tie must insist upon obedience to the 
laws, and not to himself. If he com. 
mands, it is not for himself, but for the 
eood ot those whom he Sovernis, Lie 
o— ee of the laws, and of 

- at the sword for the punish- 
ment of the wieked, It is said that 
every body teared the king for the wis- 
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dom that was in him (a Solomon.) 
Nothing makes a king feared so much, 
as to behold him steady, firm, witha 
proper self-posscssion, not precipitate, 
hearing all men, and deciding only after 
a deliberate examination. 

Ifa young prince is so fortunate as to 
have neither favourite nor mistress, and 
if he listens to a particular minister only, 
as befure God he has reason to think 
his counsel better than that of the others, 
he will be feared, loved, and revered. 
He should be attentive to the advice of 
each, but should never decide according 
to the quality of the parties, or the im- 
posing tone of their representations. 
He should accustom even the most dis- 
tinguished persons to offer their ideas, 
and wait patiently for his determination. 
This ascendancy over those who ap- 
proach him, is an important point ; but 
he cannot possess it suddenly. A young 
king, though he may be equally power- 
ful with those of a riper age, cannot have 
the same authority over the mind. For 
instance, his Catholic Majesty will be 
very fortunate, if, in forty years hence, 
he can make himself obeyed, as our 
master is obeyed in his kingdom. A 
young king, arriving in a country to 
Which he is a stranger, and from a nas 
tion considered by the Spanish as ene- 
mics, must conform to the people, yield 
to their customs, accommodate himself 
to their prejudices ; and, above all, ins 
struct himself inthe laws, and maintain 
them religiously. As his application 
and experience inerease, so also will his 
authority. Lie must be economical, and 
undertake nothing that is not absolutely 
necessary. Let him listen readily, but 
believe only from the most indubitable 
testimony. Let there be nothing gained 
by addressing him last or first. The 
first and the last speaker should be 
equal; the depth of their reasoning only 
should convince him, Let him study 
mankind, and examine the talents of 
every inan; and jet the good qualities of 
any individual never blind him to his 
defects: he should fear infatuation. 
itvery man has his faults: when none 
are seen in a nmin, his character is ficti- 
tious, and he is not to be trasted. The 
great duty of a king is to discern the 
merits of men, to place then in proper 
Situations, to rule and redress them. He 
governs sufliciently himself, when he ime 
pels his subalterns to govern justly. 

Ifthe King should take so much upon 
him, be so moderate, so studious, what 
ought not they todo whe have the honour 

to 
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to be near him! I pray to God every 
day for his Majesty and for you, sir, 
whom I honor and esteem from the bot- 
tom of my heart. 

I had forgetten to observe, that no 
man is more thoroughly persuaded than 
myself, that his Catholic Majesty has a 
true spirit of valour, and noble senti- 
ments of honour in all things. T have 
observed instances of this, from his in- 
fancy. I confess that it is a great point 
in a king to be intrepid in war, but the 
courage of war is less requisite in so 
creat a prince than the courage of busi- 
ness. When will he be called to com- 
bat? Perhaps never! On the contrary, 
he will be every day in action with 
others, and with himself, in the midst of 
his court. He requires an invincible 
courage to contend with an artful minis. 
ter, an indiscrcet favourite, or with a 
weman who desires to become his mis- 
tress. He requires courage against flat- 
tcries, against pleasures, and against the 
amusements which would drive him from 
He must be courageous in 
labour, inconvenience, and bad success. 
ile must have courage against importu- 
nity, to know how to refuse without vio- 
lence or rudeness. Warlike courage, 
however brilliant, is very inferior to this 
courage of life and of every hour. It is 
this that imparts real authority, prepares 
great successes, surmounts the greatest 
obstacles, and acquires true glory. Fran- 
cis the Virst was a hero in battle; but 
he was weakness itself in the midst of 
his favourites and mistresses. He sacri- 
ficed shamefully, in his court, all the 
siory he had gained at Marignan. Thus 
it was that every thing went wrong with 


him. Charles, surnamed the Wise, could” 


not attend the war on account of his in- 
firmities; but his cood and strong mind 
regulated the war itself. THe was supe- 
rior to his ministers and generals. The 
king, our master, has acquired more es- 
teem by his firnmess in regulating the 
finances, disciplining the troops, reforming 
abuses, and by the orders which he gave 
lor the war, than by his presence in se- 
veral perilous sieges. His patient eou- 
raze at Namur did even more than the 
Valour of his troops. 

Say all this, sir, as you think proper. 
I offer it to you as I think it. You will 
Know how to adapt my observations to 
the Opportunity ; and [ doubt not that 
you have perfeetly at heart the reputa- 
tion and welfare of the monarch to 
Whom you are attached. For my part, 


desire ardently that he may be a great 
4 
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king and a true saint,—the worthy de- 
scendant of St. Louis. 
ee 
ORIGINAL LETTERS of HENRY IV, 
of FRANCE. 
Tv Mademoisetle D’ Antraigues. 
April 21, 1600. 
MAvpeEMOISELLE.—Laeove, hoarour, and 
the favours you have reccived from 
me, would have fixed the lightest mind 
in the world, if it had not been ac- 
cempanied by iil-nature like yours. I 
shall not add more on the subject, 
theugh you know I can, and ought, te 
do it. I beg you to send me back the 
promise I gave you; and do not put me 
to the trouble of taking it by other 
means. Return me also the ring I pre- 
sented you with the other day. Such 
are the subjects of this letter, to which 
T must have an answer to night. 
Henry, 
To M.D’ Aniraigues. 
April 21, 1600. 
Monsieur D’Antraicutrs.—I send 
you the bearer, to bring me back the pre- 
mise I made to you in writing at Males- 
herbes: do not fail to return it. If you 
bring it me yourself, E will explain to you 
my reasons for it, which are private, and 
not of state, from which you will say that 
IT am right; and you will discover that 
you have been deceived, and that my 
nature is rather too good than other- 
wise. Being assured that you will obey 
my command, I conclude iu assuring 
you that Tam your good master, 
TIENRY. 
To Madame the Princess of Tuscany, Marg 
de Medicis, afterwards Queen. 

May 24, 16006. 
~The virtnes and perfections which 
shine resplendent in you, and make you 
universally admired, had long createda 
desire in me to honour and serve you 
according to your merit ; but what Hal- 
lincourt has related to me has greatly in- 
creased it; and, being myself unable to 
represent to you my inviolable aflection, I 
have chosen, in waiting for that consent, 
(which will be soon, if Heaven be propi- 
tious to my prayers,) my faithfal servant 
Frontinac to do that office in my name, 
assured that he will acquit himself faith- 
fully as one whom I have brought up, 
and who knows better than any other my 
intentions towards you. He will dis- 
cover to you my heart, which you will 
find not less accompanied with a pas- 
sionate desire to cherish and love you 
all my life as mistress of my affairs, bat 
to leave hereaiter to the pleasure of 

your 
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your commands my own will and obedi- 
enee, which LT hope one day to testify 
to you, aud confirm to you in person 
the pled ce which he bears you of my 
faith. Ef you yield equal faith to him as 
to myself, and I pray you to permit 
him, after having saluted and kissed 
your hands on my behalf, to offer you 
the services of a prince whom Heaven 
has destined for you, and created for you 
alone, Tlenry. 
To the Queen of Encland. 
MapamM.—Amongst the many favours 
which IT continually reecive from your 
coodness, T account it a very great one 
that it has pleased you to afford me the 
means of informing you, by one of your 
faititul servants, of the state of my af- 
fairs, and of the honour and duty which, 
daring all my file, PE shail continue to 
vender you. Pamost humbly thank you 
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for it, and for the assurance you afford 
me of continuing the happiness of your 
favour aud your kind assistance, as M, 
Wilks has declared to me your inten- 
tion to dv, which has been a great con- 
solation to me amongst the many evil 


designs of our enemies, from whom, 


with your good aid, I hope that God 
will preserve me, and tarn them to their 


own shame and confusion ; and because 
the said Mr. Wiiks will be able faithfully 
to represent to you all he knows, and 
what [ have communicated to him, I 
rely on his sudiciency without sending 


you alonger letter, after having most 


linmbly kissed your hands, and prayed 


God to have you, madam, ia his boly 
keeping. 
Your most affectionate 
fricnd and servant, 
Ligenrky. 
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A N original work has just appeared 
AA at Philadelphia, under the title of 
© \Vindicie Liibernies, or Ireland Vin- 
dicated ; aw attempt to develop and ex- 
pose a few of the multifarious errors 
aud falschoods respecting Ireland, in the 
histories of May, ‘Temple, W hitelock, 
Borlase, Ruashwerth, Clarendon, Cox, 
Carte, Leland, Warner, Macauley, 
fiume, and others: particularly in the 
legendary tales of the Conspiracy and 
pretended Massacre of 1641; by M. 
Carey.”* We say original, beeanse it 
is nota slavish compilation from Eaglish 
authors, and a wretehed copy of English 
prejudices, like most American books. 
‘Phe Denication is unique: it is ad- 
dressed “to those superior spitits, who 
scorn the yoke of fraud, impesture, bi- 
votry, and delusion ; who, at the sacred 
shrine of Trath, will offer up their preju- 
dices, bow inveterate soever, when her 
brisht toreh illuminates their minds; 
Who, possessing the inestimable blessings 
of thrice-holy and revered Liberty, ac- 
quired by an ardnous strugele acninst a 
mere memprent despotism, Will svmopna- 
hize with those who coutended ardenth . 
although nasucecessfully, against as eric. 
Vous an appresston 2S CVEP pressé l 
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It is likewise dedicated to the immortal 
memory of the Desmonds, the O’Niels, 
the O’Donnels, the O’Moores, the Pres- 
tons, the Mountgarrets, the Castlehi- 
vens, the Fitzgeralds, the Sheareses, the 
Tones, the Emmetts, and the myriads of 
illustrious Irishmen, who sacrificed life 
or fortune, in the unsuecessful effort to 
emancipate a country endowed by Hea- 
ven With as many and as choice bless- 
ings as any part of the terraqucous globe; 
but for ages a hopeless and_ helpless 
victim to a form of government trans- 
cendaatly pernicious.” 
* Philadelphia, iarch 6, 1819.” 
IRISH HISTORY. 

The history of Ireland, as stated and 
proved in the body of this work, is al- 
most one solid mass of falsclvod and 
hnpostare, erected, particularly during 
the seventeenth century, on the basis of 
fraud aud perjury ; fraud and perjury so 
obvious, so stupid, and so flagitious, that, 
fu the most superficial observer, it must 
be asubject of inexpressible astonish- 
ment how it ever gained curreney. 

Nevertheless, from such foul and pol- 
luted sourees alone, the knowledge of 
fish history is derived by nine-tenths of 
those who have condescenced to study 
Ny aud, thoush it may appear extravas 

theless a scrious trath, 
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are, in fact, in a worse state. With ro- 

cot to the history of the Arabians and 
Japanese, they are barcly ignorant; but, 
with respeet to Ireland, almost all they 
know, is Wholly untrue, 4 hey vive fuil 
faith and confidence to some of the most 
extravagant and romantic stories that 
ever were ushered on the world, to de- 
lude and deccive mankind, under the 

rostituted name of historics. 

he terrific tales that are recorded of 
dhe events of the Civil war of 1641, havo 
sowed, and still continuc fo sow, a Copl- 
ous seed of the most vulgar and rancor- 
ous prejudices in the mind of man 
against his fellow-man, which have 
sprouted forth with most pernicious lux- 
uriance, aud soured in his breast the 
sweet milk of human kindness towards 
those with whom he is in daily habits of 
association. ‘These prejudices are too 
generally prevalent in the British do- 
minions. 

NEW POINTS ESTABLISHED. 

I submit to the consideration of the 
reader the several points which I have 
laboured, and I trust successtully, to 
establish. That they are of vital im- 
portance, and, if proved, invalidate a 
large portion of the history of Irctand, 
as narrated by Temple, Borlase, Carte, 
Warne;, Leland, Hume, and others, 
will appear obvious, on astight perusal. 
This circumstance entitles them to a 
sober, serious consideration, Itis not, 
by any means, pretended, that they are 
discussed systematically, in the order ia 
which they are here arranged. The 
proofs are dispersed throughent the 
work ; and, notwithstanding their want 
of arrangement, cannot, T hope, fail to 
satisfy every candid mind, 

I, That the statement given by Temple, 
Clarendon, Warner, Leiand, and all the 
other writers on the affairs of Ireland, that 
the Irish, for forty years previous to the 
insurrection of 1641, enjoyed a high de- 
gree of peace, security, happiness, and to- 
leration, is as base and shamefu! a false- 
hood as ever disgraced the pages of bis- 
tory, and is no more like the real state of 
the case, than the history of St. George 
and the dragon is like tue true history of 
England. For 

Il. ‘That, during this period, there was 
hardly a Catholic in the kingdom who was 
secure in the possession o7 his property, or 
in the exercise of his religion. And 

If. That, during the same period, the 

rish were plundered by the covernment 


of nearly a million of acres of their lands, 


in the most wicked, unjust, aud pertidious 
manner; aud by rapacious individuals, to 
an extent beyoud calculation, 
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IV. That O’Conolly’s pretended disco- 
very of a conspiracy is onc unvaried strain 
of perjury. 

V. That there was no conspiracy fora 
general insurrection in Ireland, on the 23d 
October, 1641. 

VI. That the basis on which rests the 
story of the pretended bloody massacre by 
the Trish, is a tissne of the most gross and 
palpable falsehood and perjury. Ou the 
contrary, 

VII. That the massacres perpetrated on 
the Irish, by St. Leger, Monroe, Tich- 
bourne, Hamilton, Grenville, Ireton, and 
Cromwecil, were as savage as ferocious, as 
brutal, and as bloody, as the horrible feats 
of Cortez or Pizarro, Attila, or Genghis 
Khan ; and particulariy, that history pre- 
sents nething more shocking or detestable 
than Ireton’s butcheries in the cathedral 
of Cashel, and Cromweli’s in Drogheda, 

VIUL. That the [rish government issued 
a blood-thirsty and detestable order to 
slaugiiter ‘all men able to bear arms, in 
places where the insurgents were barbour- 
ed,” without any discrimination between 
the innocent and guilty; that the Long 
Parliament enacted aa ordinance, “ for- 
bidding quarter to be given to any Ivish- 
man taken prisoner in England ;” and that 
those cruel and wicked edicts were carried 
into operation. 

IX. That the scheme of a general extir- 
pation of the Trish, a general confiseca- 
tion of their estates, and a new plantation 
of the country, was most scriously entere 
tained, and for some time acted upon, by 
the Irish rulers and their officers. 

X. That the idea ofa cessation of hosti- 
lities, whereby the Irish might escape from 
this projected plan ef eatirpation, excited 
as universal an alarm in England and Ire- 
Jand, as if the established religion and go- 
vernment were to be wholly overtumed, 

AI. That the Irish government left no- 
thing barbarous, ernei, or wicked, undone, 
to goad the frish to resistance, and to ex- 
tend the insurrection thronghout the king- 
dom, for the purpose of enriching them- 
selves and their friends by confiscations, 

MEL. Thatit the Trish insurgents ef 1641 
deserved to be stigmatized as traitors and 
rebels, then were the English revoluti- 
onists of 1688, the Americans of 1776, and 
the French of 1789, traitors and rebels of 
the very worst possible kind; as_ their 
grievances bore no more proportion to 
those of the Irish, than the gentle Schnyl- 
kill to the impetuous Mississippi, the hill 
of Howth to the peak of Tenerife, or Lake 
Erie to the AuUautie Ocean, 

XL. That there is a striking contradic. 
tion between ihe facts and inductions of 
Carte, Warner, Leland, and nearly ail the 
other writers of fvish history. 

XIV. That, in the Anglo- Hibernian his- 
tories of Ireland, there is so much error 


aud 


owe — 
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and falsehood, established beyond the pos- 
sibility of donbt or denial, that they are 
utterly unworthy of credit. 

XV. That the seventeenth century, in 
the British dominions, was characterized 
by a succession of forged plots, resting on 
the basis of flagrant perjuries, and calcue 
lated to sacrifice the lives and property of 
the innocent, and enrich malefactors of the 
worst kind, 

XVE. That the Irish code of laws, 
whose pretended object was “to prevent 
the growth of Popery,” was intended to 
gratify all the basest passions of human na- 
ture, in violation of public faith, honour, 
justice, and humanity; and that it orga- 
wiaed as tyrannical an invasion of liberty, 
aud as piratical a depredation on property, 
and was covered by as base a cloak of hy- 
pocrisy, as the annals of the world can 
produce, 

I fondly flatter myself, I repeat, that 
tle proofs have adduced fully establish 
the whole of these points. But, should I 
be too sanguine in this expectation, 
still trust that [ shall secure the assent 
of liberal and ingenucus minds to all the 
essential ones. Against the fortresses 
of fraud and imposture IT have brought 
a battery of eight-aud-forty pounders, 
whieh can hardly fail te demolish them. 
The arsenals of enemies, some of them 
most envenomed, have fornished all the 
caunon, The laborious and uawearied 
research for them, and their mere dispo- 
siiion and arrangement, are all the merit 
1 claim. 

My heart swells with a glow of satis- 
faction and pride, that I can eome be- 
fore the critical world, with a defence of 
Irchand, resting on the names of Spenec - 
Davies, Coke, “De pple, Borlase, Cla. 
rendeu, Rushworth, Nalson, Carte, War- 
ner, Leland, Baker, Crrery, Xe. nearly 
all ol whom were openor coucealed ene- 
mies of that country and its unfortunate 
Inhabitants, [tmay seem extraordinary, 
that there is on the list the name of the 
wretched eniple, who was so. far 
ashamed of bis own spurious work, that 
he endeavoured, but in vain, to suppress 
it; but it is the peculiar felicity of this 
uudertaking, that it may be fainly said 
fo this father of all the imposture,— 

* By thy words thou shalt be condemn'd-” 
for, were all the other authorities, cited 
in this Work, totally atunihilated, there is 
enough in this legendist to demolish the 
fabric of traud and deeeption, in the 
crection of which so much tine, and 
such varied talents, have been prosti- 
tuted, fora hundred and fifty years past. 
Llaving Urmedertahs ti thee delightful task 
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Burke, Fleod, Curran, Grattan, Mont- 
gomery, antl a Jong and bright galaxy 
of sncb illustrious characters ;—a coun- 
try whose natives, notwithstanding the 
countless blessings bestowed on them b 
Nature, in local situation, fertility of 
soil, and salubrity of climate, have been 
for ages doomed to pine in the most ab- 
ject poverty, wretchedness, and idleness, 
at home ;—bnt abroad, in every region 
and every clime of the known world, 
have displayed the brightest energies of 
the human character, in all the varied 
walks of life ;—a eountry which has fur- 
nished almost every nation in Christen- 
dom with statesmen and warriors, driven 
from their native soil by Jordly despo- 
fism, rampant injustice, and religious 
intoleranec ;—a country which has pro- 
dueed the men on whom the destinies 
of Europe have recently depended, in 
the field and inthe cabinet ;—a country 
the most calumniated, and among the 
most oppressed, in the world: having as 
fair a field to explore as ever courted 
the exertions of any writer, in any age 
or any country, T most deeply regret, 
and sineercly apologize for, the want of 
judgment which led me to appear preci- 
pitately before the public, without that 
degree of claboration which the import- 
ance of the subject demanded. 
THE MASSACRE AT DROGHEDA. 

The English, for two hundred years, 
have commemorated, with horror against 
the Dutch, the massacre at Amboyna ; 
the statement ef the atrocity of whieh 
bears the strongest marks of gross exag- 
ceration and falschood: for, who ean 
allow himself te believe the tale, that 
“the toriured wretches were forced to 
drink water til! thety bodies were distcud- 
ed to the utmost pitch, and then caused to 
disgorge the weter, and the process re- 
peated ;” that they “were burned, from 
the feet upwards, in order to extort the 
corfession of a conspiracy 3” that “ the 
nails of their fingers and toes were torn 
off ;” or, finally, that ‘* holes were made 
an their breasis, and the cavities filled 
with inflammable matter?” No man of 
ComMMOoN sense can pay a moment’s at- 
tention to it. Yet this is the precise 
story, as it stands recorded. A rancor 
ous hostility prevailed between the Eng- 
lish and the Dutch; and it is by no means 
improbable, that the conspiracy charged 
upon the former by the latter, was real, 
and that the conspirators were justly and 
regularly punished. All the rest of the 
story, IT repeat, has the most manifest 
aud palpable appearance of exaggeration 
aud cuibcilishinent, contrived for the put- 
puse 
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ose of rendering the Dutch odious. 
his is the more probable, from a const- 
deration of the lying spirit of that age, 
of which I have given so many striking 
instances. 

But suppose the story of “ the massa- 
cre of Amboyna” true ; suppose all those 
horrid deeds were really perpetrated : 
ten thousand such scenes would fall in- 
caleulably short of the sufferings infliet- 
ed on the Irish in the Desmond war, or 
the insurrection of 1641; and, in truth, 
the whole legend fades into insignili- 
cance, compared with the single fact of 
the butchery at Drogheda. 

Let any candid, fair, and honourable 
Englishman, therefore, lay his hand on 
his heart, and say whether he can justily 
himself for censuring an Irishman for 
mourning over the melancholy story of 
his country’s sufferings; for vindicating 
her character ; and for attempting to re- 
move the mountains of obloquy and 
abuse with which wicked men have 
overwhelmed her for centuries? The 
Euglishman feels deeply for the honour 
of his country. Why should he con- 
demn, why should he not rather applaud, 
the same fecling in an Irishman? Has 
not an Irishman, like an Englishman, 
“senses, affections, passions? Is he not 
fed with the same food, hurt with the 
same weapons, subject to the same dis- 
eases, healed by the same means, warm- 
ed and cooled by the same winter and 


summer, as” an Englishinan? ‘If you 
prick us, do we not bleed? If youtickle 


us,dowe not laugh? If you poison us, 
do we not die? And if you wrong us, 
shall we not” defend ourselves ? 

THE MASSACRE OF_164]._ 

Sir William Petty, the ancestor of the 
Lansdowne family, laid the foundation 
of a princely fortune, by the depredations 
perpetrated on the Trish, after the insur- 
rection of 1641. Of course, he had no 
temptation to swerve from the truth in 
their favour; on the contrary, it was his 
interest, equally with the other posses- 
sors of the estates of the plundered Irish, 
to exaggerate their real crimes, and to 
lend the countenance of his reputation 
to their pretended ones. Hence his tes- 
tmony,on this ground, and as a cotempo- 
rary, cannot, so far as it tends to exone- 
rate those upon whose ruin he raised his 
mmcnse estate, be excepted against by 
the enemies of the Irish. We will there. 
fore freely cite him in the case; and the 
reader will at once perceive to what an 
extent delusion has been carried, on this 
subject. 

He states the agregate of the Protes- 
Movruty Mag. No. 336, 
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tants who perished in eleven ycars, to 
have been 112,000; of whom “two-thirds 
were cut off by war, plague, and famine,” 
It is obvious to the meanest capacity, 
if, of 112,000, the whole number that 
fell in that space of time, two-thirds 
were cut off by war, plague, and famine, 
that those who fell out of war, in eleven 
years, were only 37,000. We hope to 
prove, that even this statement, so com- 
paratively moderate, is extravagantly 
beyond the truth, But, admitting it to 
be correct, what a wonderful difference 
between 37,000 in cleven years, and the 
hundreds of thousaads in a few months, 
that make such an appalling figure in 
the various “tales of terror,” impostare, 
and perjury, so feelingly narrated by 
Temple, Borlase, Clarendon, May, Ba- 
ker, Frankland, Rapin, Leland, and all 
their coadjutors! Does not the credit 
of their tales, when thus brought to the 
test of the talisman of truth, disappear ; 
and, 
‘Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a trace behind?” 


Here a remarkable trait, which, as we 
have stated, characterizes [rish history 
beyond that of any other, displays itself. 
The writers are not merely at variance 
with each other, but with themselves ; 
and there is as much discrepancy he- 
tween different portions of each history, 
as between that history and truth, We 
have seen Carte, Leland, Clarendon, and 
Warner, convict Carte, Leland, Claren- 
don, and Warner, of most egregious er 
rors, to use no harsher term; and the 
reader must have perecived, that our 
sole reliance, for refutation of their mis- 
statements, has becn almost altogether 
on tiemselves, 

In like manner, we shall satisfactorily 
prove, that Sir William Petty confutes 
himself, beyond the power of redemp- 
tio. 

“Mark how a plain tale shall put him 
down.” 

He bequeathed io posterity some sta< 
tistical tables, which throw considerable’ 
light on this subject. They are very 
meagre, it is true; but, meagre as they 
are, we believe there are no others: at 
all events, we know of none; and must 
therefore avail ourselves of them. 

Ie informs us, that the population of 
Treland, in 1641, was-1,466,000; and 
that the relative proportion of the Pro- 
testants to the Catholics, was as two to 
eleven: of course it follows, that the 
pulation was thus divided ; about 
1,241,000 Roman Catholics, and 225,000 
Protestants. 

From 
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‘rom this conclusion there is no ap- 


peal. ‘The whole namber of Protestants 


im the island could not have exceeded 
225,000. The supplies of people from 
uclaad and Scotland, until after the 
fitval deleat, capture, condemnation, and 
death, of Charles 1. were inconsiderable ; 
and surely there does not exist a single 
man that can believe, that, out of 
225,000, there could have been 112,000 
destioved, and the residue been able to 
bafie and defeat the insurgents, who 
comprised the great mass of the uation. 
Tt will therefore, we trust, be allowed, 
as an irresistible conclusion, that) Sir 
Win Petty'’s calculation, although so 
far more moderate than any of the “tales 
of terror,” is most extravagantly overe 
rated, probably trebled or quadrupled ; 
and must, of absolute necessity, be 
false, 

This being the case with the lowest 


of the calculations, what astonishment 
must be excited by Burton’s 300,000, in 
afew months; Temple’s 300,000, in less 
than two years; May’s 200,000, in one 
month; Warwick’s 100,000, in one week ; 
or Rapin’s 40,C00, ina few days! Surely 
there is not, in the history of the world, 
any paraltel case of such gross, palpable, 
shocking, and abominable deception. 
Can language be found strong or bold 
enough to mark the dishonour of those 
who knowingly propagated such false- 
hood, or the folly or neglect of those who 
adopted and gave it currency? Their 
names ought to be held up, as *‘a hissing 
and reproach,” to deter others from fol- 
lowing in their foul and loathsome track 
of calumuy aad deception. 

{In this spirit Mr. Carey fills a volume of 
5°6 pages; and, as onr readers will observe, 
by his manner and matter, his work merits 
attention. | 
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Ne QUATREMERE DE Rotssy has 
\VRhe published at Paris, a volume 
under the tithe of Londres Pittoresque, 
or a panorama in miniatare of London, 
with respect to its materiel and exterior. 

The following is a sample of the man- 
ner wherein the author characterises 
the English nation. With foreigners, 
the English are generally considered as 
haughty, reserved, and deficient in ad- 
dress and politeness. But there exist 
distinctions which require to be noticed 
here. ‘The common people, properly 
so called, are blunt, and not without 
some tinge of brutality, which may be 
ascribed parily to their maritime habits, 
and much more to the manner wherein 
they assert and interpret their liberties. 
Young persons of every description, 
jneluding such as have had the benefits 
of education, and even of the higher 
classes that have not travelled on the 
Continent, shew very little politeness to 
foreigners, or, at least, to the French. 
They value themselves too highly on 
their independence and freedom; and it 
is among these chiefly that we are to 
look for the prejudices that islanders are 
chargeable with. On the other band, 
the English, of a certain age and rank, 
and this includes a large proportion of 
the population, especially such as have 
travelled, or have acquired information 
from books or commercial intercourse, 
are possessed! of affability, with an affec. 
tionate politeness, and but few preju- 
dices. ‘Their politeness dees not ap- 
pear so miuch in manners and external 


demonstrations, as with some people of 
the Continent. As to the charge of 
haughtiness or innate pride, the English 
cannot easily be exculpated. It seems 
to be inherent with them, from several 
causes; but it must be allowed that, out 
of their own country, all that hauteur 
dies away, and they seem only solicitous 
to court the good opinion of strangers. 
In general, their mien is grave and se- 
rious, occasionally pensive or absent. 

The following passage of the same 
work gives some details relative to the 
interior of Carlton-house. 

The outside is remarkable for nothing 
but its grand portico, of the Corin- 
thian order. The interior contains 
objects of some importance ; aud our 
astonishment is excited to find it se 
spacious. The first story contains the. 
saloons appropriated to splendor, for- 
malities, and the oecasions of state. 
‘The decorations, in general, consist of 
painted ecilings, gildings, glasses of great 
magnitude, all of English manufac- 
ture; of crystal lustres, large and ex- 
panded; and more than all these, of 
Flemish paintings, many of which are 
very capital. There are fancy saloons, 
ove with decorations and furniture 
wholly Chinese. Another is all in silver, 
or silver plate, with its paintings, stuffs, 
furniture, &e, This has been contrived 
to produce a delectable and brilliant 
eflect on the eye. Many of the orna- 
ments and furniture, such as bronzes, gilt 
metallic substances, porcelain, acajou, 
&c, are the productions of Freneh 

industry. 
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judustry. Among a number of curious 
ebjeets distributed through lbese benu- 
tilul apartments, are two antique master- 
picees of great value, sent as presents 
trom Pope Pius VIL. to the Prince. 
Here also we find a round table, of the 
porcelain of Sevres, with the heads of the 
most famous captains of antiquity round 
it, in camcos, imitating agate ; thisisa 
present from his Majesty Louis XVIII. 
‘The minor apartments are on the ground- 
floor, chiefly dining-rooms, closets, Ke. 
with two galleries entitled to particular 
notice, one of which is very curious in 
the Moresque style; the other contains 
the library, aud has some yery superb 
paintings. 

With respect to the houses in general, 
this writer states, that there are not 
abuve thirty in London that have a 
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court-yard and gates, wherein carriages 
mayenter. Ingeneral, the houses con- 
sist of brickwork of three stories, and a 
floor undes-ground for culinary pur- 
poses, &c. And thus, with the excep. 
tion of a few spacious buildings that 
would be called hotels in Paris, the ha- 
bitations of the noble, the rich, and pri- 
vate lndividuals, exhibit the semblance 
of a republican equality. The man of 
rank and fortune steps out of bis coach, 
alights in the street, aud passes on 
through no other vestibule than a house- 
door, that would equaily suit the most 
Unaspiring Ccilizen, 

The interior of the houses affords all 
that comfortableness on which the Eug. 
lish value themselves su highly. ‘The 
paper hangings, howeve:, are much ia- 
ferior to those in France, &e. &e. 
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THE ATHENIAD; OR THE RAPE OF 
THE PARTHENON, 
An Epic Poem. 
Written at Athens in the 647th Olympiad, and 
duing the Time that Logotheti was one of 
the Archers of that celebrated City. 


CANTO I, 
THENIA’s wrongs, O heavenly Muse, 
rehearse! 
The lofty theme deserves immortal verse, 
Athenia, fairest of the mural fair, 
Minerva’s minion and peculiar care, 
Saw from her sculpiur’d throne with dire 
dismay 

Her sages perish, and her gods decay : 
No joy she knew, but only griet refin’d, 


When far-come trav'ilers paus’d, and look’d » 


behind, — 

Paus’d to indulge a sigh for glory past, 

Or wond’ring look’d that stones so long should 
last. 

But Jove and Fate decreed that this should 
cease 

And Mercury flies from Heaven to quench the 
pride of Greece. 


On earth arriv’d, the form divine obscur’d, 
He seems a mortal wretch to arts inur’d, 
Cadav’rous, cratty, skill’d in tints and lines, 

A lean Italian master of designs ; 

He sought Brucides, and Brucides found. 

“*O Lord, (he cries,) My Lord, for taste re- 

nown’d, 

What fame awaits you, were your lordship wise, 

But prudence gains what Nature oft denies; 

The Phidian sculptures, long-deseried, stand 

Crumbling to dust amidst the wasted land. 

Haste, save the relics, bear them to your home, 
he lights of art for ages yet to come : 

Awake, arise, fulfil your honour’d fate, 

lhese sacred images will sell for plate.” 

Fir'd by the scheme, his way rucides took; 

Aad public tasks, and tricks of state forsook 





With ready gold, he call’d men, carts, and 
cords,—= 

Cords, carts, and men, rose to the baited words, 

The ropes asunder rive the wedded stone, 

The mortals labour, and the axles groan ; 

Hy mettus echoes to the tumbling tane, 

And shook the Acropolis, shakes all the plain, 

Fromm high Olympus gaz’d the gods afar, 

Indignant gaz'd, that men their wrath should 
dare: 

** Shall we (they cry,) behold our templestorn, 

And o’er the seas the Grecian relics borne ; 

See yon Brucides glorious become, 

Like the bold youth that fir'd th’ Fphesian 
dome ; [cried, 

No: by the Styx!” with rais’d right hand they 

Jove nodded, and the oath was ratified. 

Appall’d the heavens, and earth received the 
sign, 

The an conceal’d his face divine ; 

The air lamented, and the clouds in tears, 

Fill'd all the voyagers in Greece with fears; 

Thieves of the dead, while grasping at the urn, 

Scar’d by the showers, the scatiers return, 

The rain-streams fill the graves, and antiqua- 
ries mourn, 


CANTO If, 
Lo! smoothly wafted by the breathing gales, 
A ship with sacrilegious plunder sails, 
The coast of Neptune-favour’d Hydra past, 
And on the starboard green Especia cast; 
Cerigo rises in the distant view, 
And Maina’s mountains stretching far and blue. 


True to his trust, and wake/ul on the steep, 
fEolus view'd ater the rippling deep, 
And by the sapience of his state divine, 
He knew the curs’d bark that surr’d the ocean 

brine ; 
High on Tygetus’ brow he sits alone, 
And calis the winds around his cloudy throne, 
The winds obey,—Sirocco came the first, 
Pluto’s dire son by Aria, desert-nurst, 
hi z Languid 
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Languid his cyes, and fleecy-white his hair, 
He breathes contagion, and inspires despair 5 
At his approach the gay flowers sickly bend, 
And birds dejected mourn the present fiend, 
Sicilian youths invoke the god of sleep, 
And women weeping, wonder why they weep. 
Next Tramontan, beneath whose breezy sway 
"The tides of life in brisker eddies play, 
From his smooth brow and clear blue cheerful 
eyes . 
Dejection spreads her filmy wings and flies. 
Him fair Hygea to rude Boreas bore, 
And left with Fortune on the Lapland shore, 
The fickle nymph grew careless of the charge, 
And the bold child ran wand’ ring wild at large, 
This heard his mother, and, in anxious haste, 
With stretched hands pursued him o’er the 
waste, 
With him Favonius,—but the subject muse, 
Bv Phebus’ order, now her tale renews, 
Else she would sing what airy tasks perform, 
The fire-ey’d tempest and the howling storm, 
The light-wing'd breezes of the mountain’s 
brow, 
The gales that chase the gossamer below ; 
The sighs that haunt the sleepless virgin’s 


breast : 

Th’ exploits of Flatulenca—th’ unwelcome 
ucst. 
6 - © * * 


«* The winds instructed, rush to raise the war; 

fEolus fiercely mounts his winged car, 

And, gaining Neptune’s crystal portal, cries, 

** Lord of the sounding seas, awake, arise! 

The ship with relics ploughs thy wide domain, 

Kut, without thee, ALolus wars in vain,’ 

* Why chides my tricnd,’ white-bearded Nep- 
tune cried, 

And seized the trident resting at his side, 

* Blow, murmurer, blow ; now hold you s des, 
and blow, 

And let the vessel to perdition go’ 

f&olus, bending, held his sides, and blew, 

And Neptune, rising, the dread trident threw : 

I¢ strikes,—the vessel founders in the waves, 

And aw’d Cerigo moans from all her caves. 


CANTO Lil. 
Pallas, of all the heaven-allianc’d powers, 
Who mourn’d their temples and their ravish’d 
towers, 
Suffer’d the most,—now strives with keenest 
rage, 
To dart the vengeance, and the war to wage, 
Against Brucides’ self she aims her plans, 
And deeds the goddess did eppear the man’s, 
Iler subtle malice works in various ways, 
Inspires his pen, and strikes his brain with 
craze, [ springs, 
From the charm’d pen a strange perversion 
He thinks ot statues, and it writes down kings; 
Lasso-1e.icvos occupy his brain, 
While towns and armies fll! the paper plain ; 
At last his doom the froward pen provekes, 
For British statesmen writing marble blocks. 
‘The Downing sages, struck with sad surprize, 
Survey the page with nostrils, mouth, and 


cycs: [ speak 

: / . ’ 
‘Thrice they perus'd, and thrice eSssay’d ito 
Feats such as staicomen weep ran down each 


c heck, 
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‘*Calls he us marble blocks!’’ at once they 
cry. [reply. 


‘Yes, marble blocks!’ the Treasury vaults 

‘Then let the wretch, (they all again ex. 
claim, ) 

No longer bear a diplomatic name.”’ 

With canvas wings the fiat leaves the shore, 

The man remains, the minister’s no more. 


Chaise-borne Brucides homeward tracts his 

way, 

With slow reluctant amorous delay. 

Him fair Italia’s painted domes detain, 

Nor trophied Gaul besought his stay in vain; 

Gay Gaul. that boasts the two best sculptur’d 
stones, 

Bought with the blood of thousands of her sons. 


With fervent ire, that, though of power 

bereft, 

Brucides still had sprightly pleasures left, 

The blue-ey’d goddess for her chariot calls, 

Proudly the steeds come neighing trom their 
stalls; 

The conscious car exults in all its springs, 

And o’er the steeds the glittering harness flings, 

Minerva mounts, and through th’ empyrean 
drawn, 

(Her progress bright’ning like the solar dawn,) 

Down the steep slope of heaven directs her 
course, 

Steers the prone chariot, and restrains the 
horse. 

She drives to Paris,—in.their swift career 

‘The golden wheels like whirling fires appear. 

A sage, with astronomic tube, afar 

Afore one sees, and hails the new-found Star, 

Describes its motions, calculates its speed, 

And gains, like Herschel, an immortal meed. 


Arriv’d : her chariot like a coach she leaves, 
And, in the form of Talleyrand, deceives. 
She seeks the conq’ror, and, with skill divine, 
Makes private feud seem politic design. 
She bids betore his ardent tancy stand 
The British throng throughout his subject land, 
An idle throng of every kind, that sped 
‘Vo learn new luxuries of board and bed, 
When — in peace and ancient nicknames 

ealt, 

And gain’d repose to hatch new modes of guilt, 
These she array’d in all the charms that grace 
The best and bravest of the British race, 
With wisdom, valour, riches, beauty, all 
That win in council, camp, or court, or ball, 

** But these, (she cries,) O heav’n-sent chief, 

detain ! 
And soon Britannia must resiga the main; 
Possessing these, her genius you control, 
And, wanting them, she wants her life and soul. 
Behold Brucides, well his face peruse, 
What signs of sense strike our enquiring 
views ! 
O, all ye deities, renown’d in song, 
Jin-pire our chiet to keep this precious throng; 
But, prime o’er all, may he Brucides hold, 
A prize more awful than the Greeks of old 
Fiom Ilion stole, before the heavenly powers 
Resign’d to Fate her longebeleaguer’d towers : 
Then shall Britannia, her Palladium lost, 
Receive our conq’ror, and enrich his host.” 
‘The 
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"he hero smil’d, that Talleyrand in zea 
Shaul still the force of former habits feel, 
And pray. Then flew the arrét, and every 
est 
For Eneland sighs, and bans the dire arrest. 
Thus heavenly causes take effect on earth, 
And statesmen, gossiping, proclaim the birth, 


Hence sprung th’ occasion why drum- follow. 
ing Mars 
Came down below, and fill’d the world with 
wars. (throne, 
Wars that broke down full many an ancient 
Made pious Spain three powerless kings 
bemoan. 
And stirring strong in stomachs proud and high, 
Against a critic made a bard let fly, 
ad C——g, mail’d in brass, vow C~—h 
should die. 


A gothic window, at the dead of night, 
Glares on the Thames a dull portentous light ; 
* * - 


* * . - 


O heavenly Muse, relate with kindred zeal 
What happen’d there,—the battle of the wheel, 


Ere Cairo’s towers or Nilus’ mystic stream 
Saw Gallic eye and Gallic bayonet gleam; 

Ere Atheist antiquaries banded there, 
Discover’d temples older than the air, — 

And prov’d by hieroglyphic beasts and birds, 
(The patriarchal ancestors of words, ) 

That earth was never made, nor mortal man, 
And Time’s great clock still without maker ran ; 
From fam’d Byzantium toold Athens came 

A four-wheel’d waggon of stupendous frame ; 
With what intent Discord alone can tell, 
Discord it was that sent it to F 





While yet the axles with the journey glow'd, 


‘And the wheels’ tract shone recent in the road; 


Rose wond’rous tidings, that th’ unwarning 
French 

The fire of thirst in Nilus’ waters quench, 

Alarm’d F—— the fearful rumour flies, 

And in his shed the cart forsaken lies. 

The Turks exulting at so rare a pledge, 

For royal Egypt seiz’d the four-wheel’d 
Sledge ; 

And when Britannia with triumphant arms 

Restored the land,—to rapine and alarms, 

The Turks to recompense with gen’rous heart, 

Gave to her Dragoman the fatal cart: 

He, Greek-like, hoping thrice its price to gain, 

Inform’d Vitudon, and bestow’d the wain. 

Titudon, chieftain of the cords and crew, 

That _ their frames the sacred sculptures 

rew, 


What time Minerva, as the bard has sung, 

Seem’d Talleyrand, with shrewd persuasive 
tongue, 

F—— to his Athenian home return’d; 
But Discard’s rolling gift he sadly mourn’d. 
Pensive he walks Ilissus’ flowery brink, 
Ilissus’ stream that a young drake might drink, 
Scans the great columns of Olympian Jove, 
And wistful eyes th’ Acropolis above, 
Reflects on noble enterprizes crost, 
And his Byzantian cart for ever lost. 
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One vernal morn, by chance divinely led, 

The sighing consul Jeft his wifeless bed. 

And slowly passing Adrian’s marble arch, | 

Faced to the right, and westward chose to 
march, 

Of pace sedate, two oxen there he saw, 

Driven by a Greck, a loaded waggon draw; 

Th’ sight unusual fix’d his wond’ring eyes, 

Till captive in the nearing wain he spies 

An orphan-wheel of his lamented cart ; 

Surprise, like quick electric, rous’d his heart. 

Grasping his stick, with wrathful haste, he ran, 

Stopp’d the two oxen, and menac’d the man; 

The man retreating, in amazement flew, 

And told Titudon,— for the oxea drew 

Relics of Greece, and fragments of her skill, 

The worshipp’d offspring of Penteli’s hill : 

Penteli’s hill, within whose quarried cave 

The travellers ponder, and their names en- 
grave. 

Titudon, furious, takes his hat and cane, 

(White beaver hat, with black cockade so 
plain, 

Whieh Turks,admiring,call the moon of power: ) 

And strode majestic from his lofty tower. 

F ——, none daunted, to the combat flies, 

And, halfway from the cart, insulting cries, 

‘* That wheel is mine.’’—* Your wheel !’— 
“6 Yes, mine, I say.’’ 

« Your’s, (cried Titudon,) then, without delay, 

jl write my Lord 5’ and stately strode away. 


As pleas’d the Muse the scene of strife 
would yield, 
As the tir’d soldier quits the ensanguin’d field, 
To seek his home and village-sports again, 
No more the tenant of the tented plain; 
Could thoughts like his be mingled with the 
lay, 
tite cheerful morn, and summer’s jocund 
ays 
Th’ autumnal eve, when jibes satiric please, 
And the long winter night of ale and ease. 
But ah! far other is the Muse’s theme 
Than rural junkettings or rustic’s dream : 
® 


a akon * x * 


* * * x 


O gentle Venus, at whose glowing shrine 
The bards oft kneeling own thy power divine, 
Thy fatal triumph I reluctant sing, 


* * * * 
* * * + 
* ad * * 


Nor less, O goddess of the radiant eyes, 
Did thy fair son awake Brucides’ sighs, 
When on that night, by vengeful Bacchus led, 
He rov’d bewiider’d to the stranger’s bed. 
Malignant Cupid, glorying in his power, 
Follow’d Brucides to the secret bower, 
And, in the crisis of extatic joy— 
O direful woe! that Cupid should destroy, 
Full at his forehead dash’d the flaming torch; 
The nose defenceless perish’d with the sooreh. 
Like dead Patroclus on the funeral pyre, 
His friends lamenting as the flames aspire. 
The mortal feature was resolv’d to dust, 
And Ieft Brucides like an antique bust. 
Apollo’s 
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\pollo’s part alone unsung remains, 
Ths was to celebrace in epic strains, a 
"J hese great achievements and success cublime, 
‘Things unattempted yet in prose or thyme, 
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Fer this he chose the charter'd British verse, 

Balanc’d the lines, and bade the bard rehearse. 

So wrouglit the gods in old Aihenia’s cause, 

Aveng’d their temples, an@ maintain’d their 
laws. 
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To Danie, Witson, esq. of Earl-strect, 
London; for certain duprovements in 
the Process of Boiling and Refining 
Sugar. 

FHV expressed juice of the sugar- 

i cane coutains in solution, togeiler 


with the saccharitie matter, a variety of 


ether substances, which mmpede the erys- 
talisation of the sugar, aud by partially 
adlicring to it, renderit impure, It is 
chieily owing to this mistare of foreign 
ingredicnts that the cane-juiee possesses 
so great a tendency to ran into acidity ; 
for they operate as an artificial ferment, 
and the portion which adberes to the raw 
sugar continues to actin a similar man. 
ner, as itis well known that a solation 
of raw sugar is much more liable to ren 
into acidity than a syrup of the same 
strengih, made from that which has 
been refined, Ht therefore becomes an 
object of importance, as well in the ma- 
nufacture of raw sugar in the colonies, 
asin its refining, to ascertain the nature 
of those hurtiul ingredients, and, by che- 
mical means, te eflect their separation 
Without injury to the saccharine grain. 

Mr. W. does not consider it necessary 
for the description of bis invention to 
enter here upon the general composition 
ef cane juice or raw sugar, bat con- 
fines his remarks to those substances 
Which are peculiarly injurious, aud the 
separation of which he effects. The 
juice of the cane and a solution of raw 
sngar conta two sorts of impuritics, 
the one ehenucal and the other mecha- 
hical, (that is to Say.) the latter beimg 
merely tfloatiag particles of bruised cane 
held suspended in the Haid, it is possible 
to eflect their separation by a mecha- 
nical operation, and by such it is usn- 
ally Gone; but the lormer being actuaily 
dissolved and in intimate union, ean 
only be extracted by a chemical action ; 
and itis to those impurities, for which 
no means of separation bas yet been de- 
vised, that this part of bis invention re- 
lates: and this he accomplishes by the 
nication of certain substances hereafier 
to be desertbed, whieh combined with 
the chemical impurities of the ecane- 
jutec or raw sagar, form with them an 
wisviuble compound, thereby reduciig 


them to the state of mechanical Imp 
tities which it is possible to separate by 
ineaus of filtration. ‘The one which is 
the most abundant of those chemical 
impurities, approaches in its nature to 
What is called by chemists extractive 
matter; the others are tannin and gallic 
acid, whieh he has discovered to exist 
i cane juice and raw sugar. ‘Those 
substances possess the property of form 
ing insoluble compounds with the salts 
and oxyds of tin and zine ; and this part 
of his invention consists in the addition 
of a certain portion of these ingredients 
to the catie- juice or saccharine liquor in 
refining, thereby improving the colour 
and facilitating the crystalisation af the 
sugar. ‘Phe solutions of tin or giue, in 
any of the acids, possess the property of 
coagulating these impurities; but he 
preters such as contain the sulphurie 
acid, on account of its forming an inso- 
luble cotspound with lime, which ena- 
bles it to be entirely separated from 
the liquor along with the oxyd, in com- 
bination. with the extract tannin and 
gallic acid; and he further prefers for 
this purpose the solution of zine in sul- 
phuric acid, which constitutes what is 
called the sulphate of zine. 

In the manufacture of sugar in the 
colonies, for every hundred gallons of 
cane-juice cight ounces of sulphate of 
zine should be used, and the sooner it is 
added to the juice the better; and the 
common temper of lime may be em- 
ployed in a few minutes after it, The 
quantity of this temper should be in- 
creased at the rate of two ounces cf 
lime to the hundred gallons of juice, iv 
order to saturate the acid of the sul- 
phate of zine ; but the experience of the 
boiler will soon cnable him properly to 
apportion this. A method of purifying 
Cane-jnice by rapid filtration has always 
heen extremely desirable; and the ap- 
paratus, already alluded to, assisted by 
the action of these ingredients, com- 
pictely separaics every floating particle, 
so that the quality of the sugar is greatly 
iniproved. ‘Phe cane-juice, after the 


addition of the sulphate of zine and 

. . is 

temper, should be brought nearly to the 

builing point in the clarifier, and then 
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run through the filter into the troches to 
be boiled. 

In the manufacture of raw sugar, 
where an excess of lime always should 
exist in the liquor, the sulphate of zine 
is most advantageously used ; but the 
oxyd may be also employed, after being 

repared in the manner already deserib- 
ed, and in the same proportions. That 
which has been specified, with regard to 
the sulphate and oxyd of zinc, also ap- 
plics to the solutions and oxyds of tin, 
aud more particularly to the salphate ; 
but Mr. W. claims generally the applica- 
tion of the solutions and oxyds of tin and 
yine to the abstraction of colouring mat- 
ter, and suluble impurities, from cane- 
juice and solutions of sugar, thereby im- 
proving the colour, lessening the vicidity, 
and rendering them capable of being 
readily purified by filtration. 
- i — 

To Wor Bensamin, of Plymouth 
Dock, Umbrella Manufacturer: for a 
Composition, varying m Colour, with 
« peculiar Method of applying, for the 
purpose of rendering Canvas, Linen, 
and Cloth, durable, pliable, free from 
cracking, and Water-proof. 

To make a black.—First, the canvas, 
linen, or cloth, is to be washed with hot 
or cold water, the former preferable, so 
as to discharge the stiffening which all 
new canvas, linen, or cloth, contains ; 
when the stiffening is perfectly discharge 
ed, hang the canvas, lincn, or cloth, up 
to dry; when perfectly so, it must be 
constantly rubbed by the hand until it 
becomes quite supple; it then must be 
stretched in a hollow frame very tight, 
and the following ingredieuts are to be 
used or laid on with_a-brush for the first 
coat, viz. eight quarts of boiled linsced 
oil, half an ounce of burnt umbre, a 
quarter of an ounce of sugar of lead, a 
quarter of an ounce of white vitriol, a 
quarter of an ounce of white lead. 

The above ingredients, except the 
White lead, must be ground fine with a 
small quantity of the above-mentioned 
oilon a marble stone and muilar; then 
mix all the ingredients up with the oil, 
and add three ounces of lamp-black, 
Which must be put over a slow fire in an 
irou broad vessel, and kept stirred until 
the grease disappears; it consequence 
of the canvas being washed and then 
rubbed, it will appear rough and nappy: 
fire folowing method must be takeu 
With the seeond coat, viz. the same in- 
etedients as before, except the white 
lead; this coat will set in a few hours, 
according to the weather; when set, take 
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a dry paint-brash, and work it very hard 
with the grain of the canvas: this will 
cause the nap to lie smooth, 

Third and last coat, which makes a 
complete jet-black, which continues its 
colour—take three gallons of boiled lin- 
seed oil, an ounce of burnt umbre, half 
an ounce of sugar of lead, a quarter of 
an ounce of white vitriol, balf an ounce 
of Prussian blue, and a quarter of an 
ounce of verdigrease; this must be alt 
ground very fine ina small quantity of 
the above oil, then add four ounces of 
lamp-black, put through the same pro- 
cess of fire as the first coat. The above 
are to be laid on and used at discretion 
in a similar way to paint. To make 
lead colour, the same inzredieuts as be- 
fore in making the black, with the ad- 
dition of white lead, in proportion to the 
colour you wish to have, light or dark. 

Zo make green.—Yellow ochre fyur 
ounces, Prussian blue three quarters of 
an ounce, White lead three ounces, white 
vitriol half an ounce, sugar of lead quar- 
ter of an ounce, good boiled linseed oil 
suilicicut to make it a thin quality, sa 
as to co through the canvas. 

Yellow.—Y ecllow’ ochre four ounces, 
burnt aumbre a quartcr of an ounee, 
white lead six or seven ounces, white 
vitriol a quarter of an ounce, sugar of 
lead a quarter of an ounce, bailed jia- 
sced oil as in green. 

Red.— Red tead four ounces, vermili- 
on two ounces, white vitriol a quarter 
of an ounee, sagar of lead a quarter of 
an ounce, beiled linseed oil as before. 

Grey.—Take white lead, a little Pras- 
sian blue sufficient to turn it grey, ac- 
cording to the quality you want, whicts 
wit turn it toa grey colour; a propor 
tion of sugar of lead and white vitriel, 
as mentioned in the other colours ; boiled 
linseed oil sufficient to make it ol a thia 
quality. 

Wihate.—W hite lead four pounds, spi- 
rits of turpentine a quarter of « pint, 
white vitriol haif an ounce, sugar af lead 
half an ounce, boiled oi! sufficient toe 
make it of a thin quality. 

The above ingredients, of différent 
colours, are calculated as near as pos- 
sible; but, as one article may be stroager 
than another, which will suon be dis- 
covered in using, ip that case the per- 
son working the colour may add a little, 
or diminish, as be may find uccessary. 

The same prepaiation for wood or 
iron, only reducing the oil about three 
quarts vut of eight, aud to be applied in 
the same manuer as paint or varinish, 
with a brush. 
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ACTS PASSED in the GOth YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE THIRD, or in the 
SECOND SESSION of the SIXTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM, 
ar — 
The following Statutes are given out of Rotation, on account of their temporary 
Interest and Importance. 


AP. IV. To prevent delay in the 
Administration of Justice in Cases 
of Misdemcanor.— Dec. 23, 1819. 


I. Persons prosecuted in the Court of 
King’s Pench, for misdemeanors, appear- 
ing in Court, not permitted to imparle.— 
Judgment may be entered for want of 
plea. 

If. Court may allow further time to 
plead. 

I1f. Persons in custody for misdemea- 
nors, or held to bail within twenty days 
before the Sessions, shall plead to indict- 
ment, unless a writ of certiorari be deli- 
vered, 

LV. Cestiorati may be issued before or 
after indictment is found. 

V. And beit farther enacted, That from 
and after the passing of this Act, where 
any person shall be prosecuted for any 
misdemeanor by indictment at any Session 
of the Peace, Session of Oyer aud ‘Termi- 
ner, Great Session, or Session of Gaol De. 
livery, within that part of Great Britain 
called England, or in Ireland, uot having 
been committed to custody, or held to bail 
to appear to answer for such offence twen- 
ty days betore the Session at which such 
indictment shall be found, but who shall 
have been committed to custody or held to 
bail to appear to answer for such ofience 
at some subsequent Session, or shall have 
received notice of such indictment having 
been found twenty days betore such subse. 
quent Session, he or she shall plead to sach 
indictment at such subsequent Session, aud 
trial shall proceed thereupon at such same 
Session of the Peace, Session of Over and 
Terminer, Great Session, or Session of 
Gaol Delivery respectively, unless a writ 
of certiorari for removing such indictment 
into hiy Majesty’s Courts of King's Bench 
at Westminster or in Dublin respectively, 
shall be delivered at such last-mentioned 
Session betore the jury shall be sworn tor 
such trial, any law or usage to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

VL. Not to prevent indictments found 
by a Grand Jury of any city or town from 
being remoy ed to an adjoining county to 
be tried, 38 Geo, in, c. 52, 

Vil. Court may, ov sufficient cause 
shewn, allow further time for pleading, &c, 

VILL. In prosecutions by the attorney 
or solieitor-general, copy of the informa- 
tion or indictment to be delivered to the 
party. 

ii. In case such prosecution is not 

) 





brought to trial within twelve calendar 
months, Court may make an order thereon. 

X. Not to extend to Quo Warranto ac- 
tions, &c. 

Cap. VI. For more effectually pre- 
venting Seditious Meetings and Assem- 
blies ; to continue in force until the end 
of the Session of Parliament next after 
Five Years from the passing of this Act. 
—Dec. 24. 

I. No meeting of more than fifty per- 
sons (except county meetings, &c.) to be 
holden, unless in separate parishes or town. 
ships, and with notice to a justice of the 
peace by seven householders. 

II. Justice may alter time and place of 
meeting. 

IIL. It shall not be lawful to adjourn 
any meeting that shall be holden at any 
time or place mentioned in any such no- 
tice, or so altered as aforesaid to any sub- 
sequent time, or to any other place than 
shall have been so mentioned in such no- 
tice, or so altered as aforesaid; and that 
every meeting which shall be holden by 
way of, or under pretence of, being an ad- 
journed meeting, at any other time or place 
than the time or place mentioned in such 
notice, or so altered as aforesaid, for the 
purpose or on the pretext of deliberating 
upon any public grievance, or upon apy 
matter or thing relating to any trade, ma- 
nufacture, business, or profession, or upon 
any matter in church or state, or of consi- 
dering, proposing, or agreeing, to any pe- 
tition, complaint, remonstrance, declara- 
tion, or address, upon the subject thereof, 
shall be deemed and taken to be an unlaw- 
ful assembly, 

LV. No persons to attend meetings, un- 
less treeholders of the county, or members 
of the corporation, or inhabitants of the 
city or parish, &c. for which the meeting 
shall be held; or Membeis of Parliament 
or voters, 

V. If any person shall knowingly and 
wilfully attend any meeting holden for the 
purpose or on the pretext of deliberating 
upon any public grievance, or upon any 
maiter of thing relating to any trade, ma- 
nufacture, business, or profession, or upon 
auy matter in chureh or state, or of consi- 
dering, proposing, or agreeivg to, any peti- 
tion, complaint, remonstrance, declara- 
tion, resolution, or address, upon the sub- 
Ject thereof not being a freeholder, copy- 
holder, heritor, or householder of, or inha- 
bitant usually residing in, the county or 
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riding, or division of the county, or the 
stewartry, within and for which the meet- 
ing shall be holden, when such meeting 
shall be holden for any county, riding, di- 
vision, or stewartry, or not being a free. 
man or member of the corporation, if the 
meeting be of any corporate body, ora 
householder of, or inhabitant usually resi- 
ding, or freeholder or copyholder having 
such estate as aforesaid, in the city, bo- 
rough, or town corporate, parish or town- 
ship, (as the case may be,) within and for 
which any such meeting shall be holden, 
and not being such Member of the Com- 
mons House of Parliament, attending as 
aforesaid, such person being convicted 
thereof, shall be liable to be punished by 
fine and imprisonment, not exceeding 
twelve calendar montlis, at the discretion 
ofthe Court in which the conviction shall 
be had. 

VI. All justices of the peace, sheriffs, 
and under-sheriffs, mayors, and other head 
officers aforesaid, are hereby respectively 
authorized and empowered, within their 
respective jnrisdictions, where any mect- 
ing or assembly shall be holden, or be pro- 
posed to be holden, for the purpose or on 
the pretext of deliberating upon any pub- 
lic grievance, Or upon any matter or thing 
relating to any trade, manufacture, busi- 
ness, or profession, or upon avy matter in 
church or state, or of considering, pro- 
posing, or agreeing to any petition, com. 
plaint, remonstrance, declaration, resolu- 
tion, or address, upon the subject thereof, 
to proceed to the place where such mceet- 
ing or assembly shall be holden, or shall 
be proposed to be holden, and there to do 
or order or cause to be done all such acts, 
matters, and things, as the case may re- 
quire, which they are hereby enabled to 
lo, or to order to be- done; or whieh they 
are otherwise by law enabled or entitled 
to do, or to order to be done ; and it shall 
be lawful for all justices of the peace, she- 
riffs, under-sheriffs, mayors, and other head 
oflicers respectively as aforesaid, to re- 
quire and take the assistance of any num- 
ber of constables, or other officers of the 
peace, within the district or place wherein 
such meeting as herein-before mentioned 
shall be holden, or any other persons in 
their aid or assistance, when they shall 
deem such aid or assistance to be neces- 
sary and requisite. 

_ VII. In case any meeting shall be holden 
im pursuance of any such notice as afore- 
‘aid, and such notice shall express or pur- 
port that any matter or thing by law esta- 
blished may be altered otherwise than by 
the authority of the King, Lords, and 
yree-y seer in Parliament assembled ; or 
Shall tend to incite or stir up the people 
to hatred or contempt of the person of his 

lajesty, his heirs or successors, or of the 
6°vernment and constitution of this realm, 
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as by law establisied ; every such mecting 
shall be deemed and taken to be an unlaw- 
ful assembly. 

VIII. Persons attending meetings con- 
trary to this Act, to be required by pro- 
clamation to depart. 

iX. The order and form of the procla- 
mation to be made as aforesaid, shall be as 
hereafter followeth, (that is to say,) the 
justice of the peace or other person, or 
one of the justices of peace, or one of the 
other persons authorized by this Act to 
make the said proclamation, shall, among 
the said persons assembled, or as near to 
them as he can safely come, witha loud 
voice, command or cause to be command- 
ed silence to he, while proclamation is 
making; and after that shall openly, and 
with loud voice, make or cause to be made 
proclamation in these words, or to the like 
effect : . 

‘Our Sovereign Lord the King chargeth 
and commandeth every person here assem- 
bled, who is not a [fveeholder, heritor of 

, freeman of 
» memoer of 
householder of 
, or inhabitants usually re- 
siding, or frecholder in, or copyholder in 
» naming the county, riding, divi- 
sion, stewartry, city, borough, town, body 
eorporale, parish, or township, as the case 
may be,j| or who is not entitled to attend 
this meeting, immediately to depart from 
this meeting to his lawful business. 
‘God save the King.’ 

X. Persons not entitled to attend mee€. 
ings, and not departing upon proclamation, 
may be carried before a justice. 

XI, It shall be lawful for any one or 
more justice or justices of the peace in 
and for any county, or for the sheriff or 
under-sheriff of any county, or for the 
mayor or other head officer, or any justice 
of the peace of any city or town corporate, 
within which any meeting shall be held, or 
persons shall assemble for the purpose of ~ 
holding any meeting contrary to the pros 
visions of this Act, or where any person or 
persons not entitled to attend any meeting 
or assembly as aforesaid, shall refuse or 
neglect to depart therefrom for the space 
of a quarter of an hour after such procla- 
mation made as aforesaid, to make or 
cause to be made proclamation in the 
King’s name, in the manner and form here- 
in-after directed, to command all persons 
there assembled to disperse themselves, 
and peaceably to depart to their habita- 
tions, or to their lawful business ; and if 
any such persons so assembled as afore- 
said shall, to the number of twelve or more, 
notwithstanding such proclamation made, 
continue together by the space of half an 
hour after such proclamation made, that 
then and in every such case every person 
so, continuing, being thereof legally con- 
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victed, shall be adjudged guilty of felony, 
and be liable to be transported for any 
term not exceeding Seven years. 

XI. Form of proclamation: ; 

‘Our Sovereign Lord the King chargeth 
and commandeth all persons here assem- 
bled, immediately to disperse themse Ives, 
and peaceably to depart to their liabita- 
tions, or to their jawful business.—God 
save the King.’ 

XI. Justices at meetings on notice 
may order persons, propounding or maine 
taining propositions for alterimey anything 
by law established, except by authority of 
the King, Lords, and Commons, &e. to be 
taken into custody, Me. And if any per- 
sons, to the number of twelve or more, bes 
ing required or comman led by such pro- 
clamation to disperse themselves, and 
peaceably to depart as last aforesaid, shall, 
to the number of twelve or more, notwith- 
standing such proclamation made, rr main 
or continue together by the space of half 
au hour after such command or reqrest 
made by proclamation, that then such con- 
tinuing together, to the number ct twelve 
or more, alter such command or request 
made by proclamation, shall be adjudged 
felony, and the offenders theretu shall be 
adjudged felons, and shall be liabie to be 
transported for any term not exceeding 
seven vears. 

NIV. If any person or persons do or 
shall, with torce and arms, wilfally and 
knowingly oppose, obstruct, or in any 
manner wilfully and knowingly let, hinder, 
er kurt any justice of the peace, or other 
perso cuthorized as aforesaid, or any per- 
sen acting in aid or assistance of any jus- 
tice of the peace who shall attend or dis- 
perse any such meeting as aforesaid, or 
sii ti be going to attend or to disperse any 

meeting, or any justice of the peace 
or peace officer, or any person or persons 
acting in aid or assistance of any justice of 
the peace or other officer who shall begin 
te proclaim, or be guing or endeavouring 
to make any proclamation authorized or 
directed to be made under the provisions 
of this Act, whereby such proclamation 
shall not be made ; aad also if any persons 
80 being assembled as aforesaid, to whom 
any such proclamation as aforesaid should 
or ought to have been made, if the same 
had not been hindered as aforesaid, shall! 
to the number of twelve or more, continue 
togeth r, and not disperse themselves with. 
in alt an hour after such let or hindrance 
60 made, having knowledge of such let or 
hindray 
80 being 
said 
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any of the provisions of this Act, any per. 
son or persons, oF endeavouring so to do, 
that then and in every such case every 
person so offending, being thereof legally 
convicted, shall be adjudged guilty of fe- 
lony, and be hable to be transported for 
anv term not erceeding seven years, 

XV, Justices, &c. indemnified in case 
of killing or maiming. 

XVI. Nothing herein-before contained 
shall extend, or be construed to extend, 
to any meeting or assembly which shail be 
wholly helden in any room or apaitment of 
any house or building; anything herein- 
before contained to the cont:ary notwith- 
standing, 

XVil, Act not to extend to meetings 
for returning members to Parhament. 

XVIEL. It shalt net be lawfai for any 
person to attend, proceed to, or be pre- 
sent at, any meeting whatsoever, whieh 
shall be holden for the purpose of or on the 
pretext of deliberating upon, or proceed. 
ing to deliberate upon any public griev- 
ance, or upon any matter or thing rela. 
ting to any trade, manufacture, business, 
cr profession, or upon any matter in 
church or state, or of considerimg, pro- 
posing, or agreeing to any petition, con- 
plaint, remonstranee, declaration, resolu. 
tion, or address, on the subject thereof, 
armed with any gun, pistol, sword, dagger, 
pike, bludgeon, or other offensive weapon; 
and that every person who shall offend in 
the premises, shall, upon being convicted 
thereof, be fined and imprisoned for any 
term not exceeding two years, at the dlis- 
cretion of the Court before which such 
conviction shall be had. 

XIX, Persons not to attend meetings 
with tlags, banners, and other ensigns or 
emblems. 

XX. Sherifis depute, &c. in Scotland 
to have the same powers as magistrates in 
England, 

XXL. Justices at Sessions may subdi- 
vide large parishes and townships for all 
the purposes of this Act. 

XXII. Extva-parochial places to be 
deemed parishes for the purposes of thisAct. 

XMILL. Meetings may be held under 
this Actin certain parishes in Westmin- 
ster, within one mile of Westminster Hall- 
gate, notwithstanding Act of 57 Geo. iil. 
c. 19, 

XXIV. Act not to legalize notices, 
meetings, &e, now contrary to law. 

XXV. Nothing in this Act contained 
shall extend to prevent any prosecution by 
indictment or otherwise, for anything 
Which may be an offence within the intent 
and meaning of this Act, and which might 
have been so prosecuted if this Act had 
not been made, unless the offender shall 
have been prosecuted tor such offence un- 
der this Act, and convicted or acquitted 
of such offence. 

_AXVI. And whereas it is expedient 
that houses and places used for the purpose 
ul 
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of publicly delivering lectures, or of hold- 
‘ne debates, should be regulated ; be it 
sheretore enacted, That every house, 
room, field, or other place, at or in which 
any person shall publicly read, oratorin 
whieh any lecture or discourse shall be 
publicly delivered, or any public debate 
shall be had, on any subject whatever, for 
the purpose of raising or collecting money, 
or any other valuable thing, from the per- 
sons admitted, or to which any person 
shal! be admitted by payment of money, or 
hy any ticket or token of any kind deliver. 
edin consideration of money, or any other 
valuable thing, or in consequence of pay- 
ing or giving, or having paid or given, or 
having agreed to pay or give, Mm any man- 
ner, any money or other valuable thing, or 
where any money or other valuable thing 
shail be received from any person admit- 
ted, either under pretence of paying for 
any refieshment or other thing, or under 
any other pretence, or for any other cause, 
or by means of any device or contrivance 
wiatever, shall be deemed a disorderly 
house or place, unless the same shall have 
been previously licensed in manner herein- 
after mentioned; and the person by whom 
such house, room, field, or place, shall be 
opened or used, for any of the purposes 
aforesaid, shail forfeit the sum of one hun- 
dred pounds for every day or time that 
such house, room, field, or place, shall be 
opened or used as aforesaid, to such per- 
son as will sne for the same, and be other- 
wise punished as the law directs in cases 
of disorderly houses; and every person 
managing or conducting the proceedings, 
or acting as moderator, president, orchair- 
man, at such house, room, field, or place, 
so opened or used as aforesaid, or therein 
debating, publicly reading, or delivering 


any discourse or lecture; and also every 


person who shall pay, give, collect, or re. 


ceive, or agree to pay, give, or receive any 
money or thing, for or in respect of the 
admission of any person into any such 
House, room, field, or place, or shall deliver 
out, distribute, or receive any such ticket 
or tickets, or token or tokens as aforesaid, 
knowing such house, room, field, or place, 
to be opened or used for any such purpose 
as aforesaid, shall for every such offence 
forfeit the sum of twenty pounds, 
| XXVIII, Every person who shall at any 
time hereatter appear, act, or behave him 
or herself as master or niistress, or as tlie 
person laving the command, government, 
or Management of any such house, room, 
field, or place, as aforesaid, shali be deem- 
vd aud taken to be a person by whom the 
rH is Opened or used as aforesaid, and 
shall be lable to be sued or prosecuted, 
and punished as such, notwithstandivg he 
or she be not in fact the real owner or oc- 
cupier thereof, 
mission ce aagitrates may demand ad- 
refusal, twenty nsed places; penalty for 
Wenty pounds, 
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ARXIX. Justices may license places for 
lectures, &c, 

XAX. Justices may inspect. licensed 
places; penalty for refusing admittance, 
twenty pounds, 

XXNI, Lectures at the Universities, 
Inns of Court, Gresham College, &c. ex- 
cepted. 

XXXII, It shail be lawful for any two 


justices of the peace, acting for any coun 


tv, s'ewartry, riding, division, city, town, 
or place, upon evidence on oath that any 
heuse, room, or place, so licensed and 
opened as aforesaid, is commonly used for 
the purpose of public reading or delivering 
lectures or discourses of a seditious, irreli- 
gious, or immoral tendency, to adjudge 
and declare the licence for opening the 
same to have been forfeited; and such li- 
cence shall thereupon cease and deter- 
mine, and shall thenceforth be utterly void 
and of no effect. 

XXXII. All or any of the pecuniary 
fines, penalties, or forfeitures, exceeding 
the sum of twenty pounds, incurred under 
this Aet in that part of Great Britain call- 
ed England, or in Ivcland, may be recover- 
ed by action of debt in any of his Majes- 
ty’s Courts of Record at Westminster and 
Dublin respectively, and in Scotland in the 
Court of Session there. Provided always, 
that no person shall be prosecuted or sued 
for any pecuniary penalty imposed by this 
Act, unless such prosecution shall be 
commenced, or such action shall be 
brovght, within three calendsr months 
next after such penalty shall have been 
incurred. 

XXXIV. All pecuniary penalties and 
forfeitures imposed by this Act, shall, when 
recovered, either by action in any court or 
in a summary way before any justice, be 
applied and disposed of in manner herein- 
after mentioned, that is to say, one moiety 
thereof to the plaintiff in any such action, 
or to the informer before any justice, and 
the other moiety thereof to his Majesty, 
his heirs and successors. 

XXXV. Describes the form of convic- 
tion. 

XXXVI. Describes limitation ofactions. 

XXXVIIL. Limitation of actions, &c.in 
Scotland. 

XXXVIIiI. Prosecutions to be com- 
menced within six months after offences. 

XXXIX. Act may be altercd or repeal- 
ed this Session. 

XL. This Act shall commence and have 
effect within the city of London, and with- 
in twenty miles thereof, from the day next 
after the day of passing this Act, and shall 
commence and have effect within all other 
parts of the kingdom, from the expiration 
of ten days next after the day of passing 
this Act; and shall be and continue in 
force for five years from the day of pass- 
ing this Act, and until the end of the thep 


next Session of Parliament. 
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placed another, and on the second a 
third, and so successively to the number 
of eight, each sucecssive turret dimf. 


LITERARY SOCIETY CF 
BOMBAY. 

{The Editor of the Asiatic Journal has 
abridged the following interesting Ac- 
count of the present compared with 
the ancient State of Babylon, by Cap- 
tain Fdward Frederick, of the Bombay 
Establishment; and it completes the 
other accounts which we have, at differ- 
ent times, submitted to our readers. ] 

ABYLON, the capital of Chaldaa, 

and one of the most ancicat cities 
in the world, is said to have been found- 
ed by Belus, and embellished by Semi- 
ramis, the warlike queen of tlie Last, and 
afterwards to have been particularly re- 
paired, enlarged, and beautified by 

Nebuchadnezzar. It is described by 

Herodotus as situated in an extensive 

plain, forming a perfect square, which 

is bisected by the Luphrates running 
from north to south ; each side he states 
as being one hundred and twenty fur- 
longs in length, and the whole compass 
four hundred and eighty furlongs, or 
above seventy-two miles. It was also, 
he informs us, surrounded by a wide 
and deep ditch full of water, and a wall 
two hundred royal cubits (or three hun- 
dred fect) in height, and fifty (or seventy- 
five feet) wide. ‘The earth or clay dug 
out to form the ditch was made into 
bricks, and, after being baked in a furnace 
served to compose this enormous ram- 
part; and, at every thirtieth course of 
bricks, a layer of heated bitumen and 
reeds was introduced. he side of the 
ditch was also lined or faced with the 
same materials ; and at the top of the 
wall, opposite to cach other, were ercci- 
ed smail towers of one story in height ; 
betwe Cn Which, adds Herodotus, a 
chariot and four horses could pass aud 
turn. Along each bank of the river 
ran a wall, less high than the outer one, 
but of great strength, and which joined 
the outer Walls where they fermed an 
angie with the river. In the centre of 
the western division of the city was a 
large and well-fortified space: on this 
side also Diodorus states the pensile or 
hanging gardens to have been situated ; 
aud on the opposite bank stood the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Belus, Whose chormous 
gates of brass were still scenin the time 


of Herodotus: the square inclosure 
around the temple measured two fur- 
Jongs each lace, or a mile in cireum- 
ference, and in the mid 


st of this space 


ruse au hmmense tower, on which was 
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nishing in size. On the outside were 
winding stairs, to ascend from onc tower 
to another; in the middle of the ascent 
were seats, to allow such as mounted to 
rest themselves. In the highest tower 
was a chapel, which contained the bed 
of the mistress of the god; lower down, 
another chapel, in which was a golden 
statue of Jupiter. 

‘The Euphrates is said to have been 
made to wind greatly by artificial ca- 
nals, a considerable distance above, at 
Arderica, but to have run straight 
through Babylon: its breadth was five 
stadia, 

Babylonia is described as flat and low, 
the major part of the land producing 
prodigious crops of corn, millet, and 
scsamum ; but wood or timber seems 


-not to have been abundant, or even 


procurable of any size, as appears from 
the statement of the ancient writers, 
who agree that the palm-trees (of the 
date kind) were used for the construc- 
tion of the platform of the bridge said 
to have been thrown across the Eu- 
phrates by Nitocris. 

Herodotus adds, that very little rain 
falls in this country, and that the lands 
are almost entirely fertilized, and the 
fruits of the earth nourished, by means of 
the river, and that its waters are raised 
and dispersed over the fields by hydrau- 
lic-engines. Neither the vine, fig, nor 
olive, thrive in this soil; but the palm is 
@ common plant, producing bread, wine, 
and honey. 

But, above all the curiosities of this 
country, the boats used in the river at- 
tracted the attention of Herodotus ; he 
describes them as of a circular form, the 
outside made of skins, and the interior 
of willows and reeds, able to carry from 
one to many asses, besides merchandize. 
Phey were constructed in the upper 
parts of Armenia; and, being laden 
With articles of trade and asses, they 
floated down the stream to Baby- 
lon, Where, on their arrival, the mer- 
chants disposed of their cargo, and also 
of the materials of which their boats 
were made, except the skins ; these they 
put upon their asses, and returned north- 
ward by land, as the strength and ra- 
pidity of the stream prevented them 
going back the same way they came. 

Phe intelligent author having pre- 
mised 
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1820.] 
mised these observations, relative to the 
position and ancient state of Babylon, 
fur the better anderstanding of his subse- 

uent remarks, proceeds to state the re- 
sult of his own researches during a stay 
of six days at Hillab, examining the 
ruins. ‘The distance of Hillah from Bag- 
dad he computes at fifty-three miles, 
which he reached after fourteen hours 
and a half riding, with only one quarter 
of an hour intermission. 

The whole country from Bagdad to 
Hillah is extremely flat and barren, and 
in most parts liable, from its lowness, to 
the inundations of the two rivers. Cul- 
tivation is entirely confined to the banks 
of the river, except a little above Hillah, 
where it may extend a couple of miles 
inland, but that only during the season 
the river swells; and those splendid ac- 
counts of the Babylonian lands yielding 
crops of grain two and three hundred- 
fold, compared with the modern face of 
the country, afford a remarkable proof of 
the singular desolation to which it has 


been subjected ; for so wretchedly pro-— 


vided are the present inhabitants of a 
village about twenty-four miles before 
you reach Hillah with that necessary 
article of life, water, that they have not 
at any period of the yeara single blade 
of vegetation in the vicinity of their huts, 
and are obliged to bring from the dis- 
tance of some miles the water which 
they use for drinking. ‘These people are 
induced to remain in their present 
miserable habitation, from their being 
situated midway between two caravan- 
serais; from which circumstance they 
gain their livelihood by selling corn, 
flour, dates, cattle, and asses, to the cara- 
vans that pass threugh—their village ; 
and supply themselves and others with 
the coarse garments worn by the com- 
mon people, made of the wool and hair 
of their flocks, which graze on the banks 
of the rivers, But it is proper after this 
account, to add, that there are villages on 
the road, besides three caravanserais, at 
Which travellers can be supplied with 
provisions and water; and that there 
cannot be a doubt that, if proper means 
Were taken, the country could with ease 
be brought toa high state of cultivation, 
as the decayed banks of very large wa- 
ter-courses are seen in every direction, 
and particularly that leading from the 
igris to the Euphrates, which could, if 
kept in repair, disperse the waters of the 
two rivers over the lands of Babylonia, 
and admit the whole face of the country 


to be irrigated duri 
of the year, uring the greatest part 
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As early the next morning after my 
arrival as circumstances would admit, { 
hired horses, fur my own were entirely 
incapable of any present exertion from 
fatigue. I mounted, and spent cight 
hours of that day in riding to, and view- 
ing, a mound of rubbish on the right 
bank to the south-west of Hillah, distant 
about seven miles. It had been seen, 
but. not visited, by Niebuhr ; he calls ita 
watch-towcer ; no other traveller even 
mentions it. It is an immense mass, 
With a wall nine fect thick, rising out of 
the centre of it to the height of sixty feet; 
its top is very considerably higher than 
that of Agurkuf or Nimrod’s tower, near 
Bagdad, and of mueli greater extent in 
the circle at the base. The materials 
used here are red and white furnace- 
baked and sun-barnt bricks, of the size 
mentioned by travellers as foundthrough- 
out all Babylonish buildings, about one 
foot square, and from three to four 
inches thick, The wall before mentioned 
is of solid masonry, the bricks being fur- 
nace-baked, of a yellowish white colour, 
and cemented with a thin layer of coarse 
lime and sand, but no reeds or bitumen 
were to be found in any part of it. That 
the wall was quite solid there can be no 
doubt, as I saw through parts of it, by 
means of the holes which bad not been 
filled up when the scaffoiding had becn 
taken away. Immediately about this, 
and only on the top of the mound, were 
many masses heaped upon each other, 
of six and eight feet diameter, of irregu- 
lar forms, resembling huge fragments of 
misshapen rock, sbove and below ; some 
of dark-blue colour, others a mixture of 
blue and yellow beautifully veined. They 


- were extremely hard, and resisted iron in 


the same manner as any very hard 
stone would do. ITexamined these cu- 
rious masses with much attention, and 
was at one time inclined to be of opinion, 
from appearances which struck me as 
resembling the very porous nature of 
the bricks, that they were consolidated 
pieces of fallen brick masonry. This 
idea, however, was soon dissipated, 
when I was unable to discover the regu- 
lar layers of cement; as these masses 
were shapcless, and so huge, as to make 
me think they never could have possess- 
ed any regular form. I was ata loss what 
to attribute them to, or cven to conjec- 
ture how they could have been pro- 
cured ; as there is not a particle of stone 
in this country, nor did I see or hear of 
any building in the neighbourhood that 
could have admitied of my concluding 
that such immense fragments had ever 
composed 
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composed part of a structure. The 
bricks with inscriptions upon them are 
most generally found here by the Arabs, 
who are constantly employed in digging 
for them to build the houses at Hiliah. 
Near this mound is another, not so 
high, but rather more extensive, divided 
completely from the former by a space 
of one hundred and twenty paces, and 
having uo kind of building standing on 
it except a small conical one resembling 
Zobcide’s tomb at Bagdad, and of the 
same workmanship. Bricks, however, 
are dug out of this place ingreat quanti- 
ties for buildings; but, Lunderstand, none 
with impressions of characters on them. 
Between these two mounds and the 
Euphrates, there are no others of any 
description ; a fact of which I am en- 
tirely satisfied, from the result of my in- 
quiries, as also from. the particular at- 
tention with which L observed the face 
of the country while passing over if, 
and during the time I was on the top of 
the mound, About a mile and a half 
from Hillah, on the eastern side of the 
Euphrates, is a mound of some length, 
close along the bank of the river, but 
possessing no particular feature to ren- 
der it remarkable. About two miles 
further on, in an easterly direction, is 
another, more extensive, from which fur- 
nace-baked bricks are procured in large 
quantities for modern houses, but nove 
of the sun-burnt kind, or any with in. 
scriptions. At one part of it LT sawa 
wall of red brick, even with the surface 
of the earth, and reaching to the depth 
of thirty feet in the mound, the surround- 
ing rubbish having been excavated for 
the purpose of getting at it; at another, 
not far distant, I saw the remains of a 
house, which must have been of exten- 
sive dimensions ; some of its walls were 
still in great preservation ten feet above 
the surface of the ground, and at other 
sides of it their foundation had not been 
reached at the depth of forty-five feet. 
These walls were six feet eight inches 
thick, and built entirely of the finest 
kind of furnace-baked yellowish bricks, 
and avery thin lime and sand cement, 
iticre Was not the most distant reason to 
imagine that reeds and bitumen had 
been used in the construction of any of 
the buildings in any part of this mound, 
Our author now proceeds to describe 
the scite and appearance of the famous 
Power of Belus, with his judicious re- 


maths on the extent and dimensions of 


these venerable remains of antiquity, 
Compared with former historics and later 
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accounts, noticed in former Numbers of 
this Magazine. 

Proceeding about half a mile further 
up the eastern bank of the Euphrates, 
what has been supposed to be Belus’s 
‘Power presents itself, about a quarter of 
a mile removed from the edge of the 
river. It is described by Herodotus, as 
understood by Major Renmnell, as a 
tower of five hnndred fect in the base, 
and as many in height. ‘These dimen- 
sions, however, appear so disproportion- 
ate, that Major Rennell, though he does 
nor absolutely deny the fact, yet hesi- 
tates in admitting it: he gives an ex- 
cellent comparative plan of it and the 
great pyramid at Memphis. 

Major Rennel says, that Licrodotus 
must have meant to write “ breadth 
and length,” and not “breadth and 
height ;” in which case he coincides 
with Strabo: leaving us to imagine ita 
pyramid consisting of cight stories, in 
which form and height it resembles the 
great pyramid at Memphis, except being 
about twenty feet higher. In Alex- 
ander’s time, the Greeks, who mention 
this sepulchre, had aiso seen the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, but no comparisons are 
drawn by them of cither their bulk or 
height. Strabo asserts, that the sides of 
Belus’s temple were of burnt bricks. 

Deila Valle, in his Travels in 1616, 
describes this mound, or Belus’s tower, 
as a hicterogeneous mass, of which he 
could determine nothing as to its ort- 
vinal state, and that it measured 1184 
paces, or 2700 feet in circumference: 
he however does not mention what 
Shape it had. I must acknowledge that, 
on reaching it, I was agreeably surprised 
in finding it possess a greater regularity 
of form than L had been led to suppose: 
—it was almost a perfect square, re- 
taining its faces (excepting the south 
one) quite regular and perecptible. Its 
circuil (ten fect within the outer edge of 
the rubbish) was nine hundred paces, 
or, at two feet and a half per pace, 2200 
feet. I then paced the east and south 
faces at the top, and found the former 
one hundred and eighty, and the latter 
one hundred and ninety, paces.* The 
south-west angle was by much the lof- 
liest part of the whole. Major Rennell’s 
modern authorities omit mentioning of 
What kind of materials they found the 
mound composed ; but it appeared clear, 
that the outer face or coating had been 
formed of red furnace-baked bricks, ¢e- 

mented 





* Medium 660 feet each face. 
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mnented with lime and sand; and the 
‘anterior mass of sun-burnt ones, with 
tayers of reeds and bitumen for their 
achesion at every course. What I 
form this opinion from is, that the foot 
of each of the faces is strewed with great 
quantities of the red bricks, and that, 
on aseending to the top of the mound, 
and throughout the whole body of it, 
nothing but the clay sun-burat brick is 
to be found. ‘The bricks of this place 
are much larger, coarser, and thieker, 
than the others that I had seen; they 
have no inscriptions on them, and, on 
account of their softness, are not in much 
yequest amongst the Arabs for building. 
I found the sides exactly in the same 
state as they are described by the older 
travellers, who saw them many years 
sinee, very steep and rugged in some 
parts, aud moderately sloping in others, 
with deep ravines, evidently formed by 
currents of rain; but could not discover 
any caverns in any part of this mound, 
notwithstanding a diligent scarch; nor 
do I agree with Della Valle, that there 
are a number of smaller mounds of fifty 
and sixty paces long surrounding this 
mass. When I thus deny the assertion 
of Della Valle, it may be expected that 
i should afford some probable evidence 
of my own observation being correct. 
All travellers who had ever visited 
this place, M. Beauchamp excepted, ac- 
knowledge they were obliged to do it in 
avery hurried manner, from shortness of 
time and a fear of the Arabs. On the 
contrary, [ was not under the slightest 
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apprehension of any mischief, nor was I 
pushed for time, being perfectly at my 
ease, and having full leisure to examine 
the whole of it, which I did with great 
attention ; and, on readivg Major Ren- 
nell’s remarks on this part of his account, 
whileseated on the top of the tower, I sur- 
veyed the whole country in the vicinity, 
but could not perceive even a single hil- 
lock, or the least vestige of a mound, 
except the one described just before, at 
the distance of about a half amile, and 
the double banks of a deep water-course, 
perpendicular to the bank of the river, 
and running parallel to the south-west 
face of the square. The height of the 
tower, if we may judge from the view of 
objects in the surrounding country, ap- 
pears very great, asa man or horse seen 
from its summit is considerably dimi- 
nished in appearance. This is the only 
place at which I found reeds and bitu- 
menused as acement, (except at Aggur- 
keef, near Bagdad,) where it is seen at 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth, layer of 
bricks, but here at every course, without 
the least variation. Beauchamp, who 
seems to have visited these ruins with 
greater security and frequency than any 
preceding or subsequent traveller, is in 
consequence more full, and, .in my 
opinion, more correct, than Della Valle: 
he, however, mentions some things, 
which I was unable, after a diligent 
search, to verify; but he does not give 
the statement as the result of personal 
inspection, but as information received 
from the natives. 








VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL. 
Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 
— 


A VERY extraordinary work, at least 
i one of very imposing pretensions, 
1s announced for early publication, by the 
celebrated Rocer O'Connor, a gentle. 
man of distinguished patriotisin and un- 
questionable probity, and a descendant 
of the ancient kings. It consists of a 
ilistory of Ireland, under the title of 
the Chronicles of Ulla’d, commencing 
from the earliest point of time which is 
recorded by the invention of letters, 
with atraditionary portion, which was the 
work of Eolus Prince of the Gael of 
Scint of Ib-er, who ruled in Gael-ag 
1400 vears before Christ. It is asserted 
in the Prospectus, that, from the time of 
Evlus, the chronicles were written by 
the Ard-Olam of the Irish nation, till the 
days of Ete-Er-Ial, chief king in Er-i, 
©73 years before Christ; and that, from 


the reign of Ete.-Er-Ial, they have been 
compiled by every Ard-Olam of Ulla’d, 
and publicly submitted to the kings, 
princes, nobles, and chiefs, of the Olam, 
or heads of the people, assembled on 
the Mount of Ulla’d once every third 
year, to transact the business of the 
kingdom. It is therefore asserted that, 
in these chronicles, is to be found the 
authentic history of Ireland, from the 
year 1006 before the Christian era, to 
the birth of Christ; and that the wrtngs 
hitherto imposed on the world as his- 
tories of Ireland, are compilations from 
the rhapsodies of bards, fuli of anachro- 
nisins and misrepresentations of facts,— 
the contemptible poetry of history, pieced 
toyether by ignorant men, These chro- 
nicles (says the editor) descrite the mode 
of keeping time by our forefathers, “wes 

their 
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their luni-solar system. They correct 
errors respecting the language and reli- 
gion of the Irish, and clearly show the 
former to be Phoenician, the latter not 
Druidic. They correspond exactly with 
the traditions of the Hebrews, concern 
ing the overthrow of the Scythian domi- 
nion in Asia, and the establishment of 
Eis-vir (the Assyrian) on their ruin; 
and they record the building of Babylon 
and Nineveh. They represent Noe, 
Japheth, and Gog, in new characters, 
and explain the passage of Genesis, 
which says, * That the beginning of his 
kingdom was Babel, &c. in the land of 
Shenar : out of that land went forth Asher, 
and builded Nineveh.” The chronicles 
strip the events of the figurative dress in 
which the Hebrews have decked them, 
whilst they give the true original names 
of the Ganges, Tygris, Euphrates, Eux- 
ine, Caspian, Caucasus, Armenia, Col- 
chis, [beria, Albania, Phoenicia, Egypt, 
and Spain ; and of all places in Galicia. 
They also describe the commerce of the 
Pheenicians with the southern parts of 
Britain, and mark the period when the 
isles of Scilly were separated from the 
main-land. They confirm the accuracy 
of the traditions of the Ilebrews, as to 
the colonization of the isles of the Gen- 
tiles by the posterity of Japheth; and 
they set at rest other important and cue 
rious matters, too numerous for brief an- 
ticipation. ‘The editor states that he 
relies with confidence on the fidelity of 
his materials; and, deeming them au. 
thentic records, he has not stepped out 
of his way into the paths of controversy ; 
but that, when this curious piece of anti- 
quity is attacked, he will not decline the 
combat with all who are inclined to enter 
the lists of literary warfare, The work will 
be illustrated by maps, and other ene 
gravings. 

Among the literary prodigies of the 
age, may be accounted the appearance of 
a book of the anxiously-expected [lise 
torical Memoirs of the Emperor Na- 
poleon, by Himself. The French edition 
was published in London a few days 
since ; and a translation into English, by 
Mr. O'Meara, will appear in the ensu- 
ing week. Several frauds, in the name 
wf this great man, render the public suse 
picious of the authenticity of whatever 
assum:s his abused name; but of the 
good faith of the publishers of this vO- 
lume there can, we hope, te no question, 

A manuscript of reputed authenticit 
has reached this country, and will be pub. 
lished, in English and int 
French, in 


he original 
the course of the cnsuing 
l 
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month, entitled “ Documents Historiques 
et Reflections sur le Gouvernement de ls 
Hollande, par Louis Bonaparte, Ex. 
Roi de Hollande.” It contains every 
event relating to the political or financial 
situation of Holland, from the com. 
mencement of the reign of Louis, until 
the close of his government. Sketches 
of the invasion of Italy and expedition 
in Egypt, in both of which the author 
was present. Lelations of most of the 
important events in Spain; and his refu. 
sal of the crown of that kingdom, on the 
renunciation of Charles IV. to Ferdi. 
nand his son, and the formal cession of 
the latter to Napoleon. Copies of the 
letters of Charles and Ferdinand, re. 
lating to the conspiracy of the latter 
against his father. The hitherto secret 
motives of the marriage of the author 
with the daughter of the Empress Jose. 
phine, and their subscquent mutual 
agreement to a separations The events 
which occurred on the separation of the 
Emperor Napoleon and the Empress 
Josephine. Numerous characteristic 
and highly-interesting letters from Na- 
poleon to the author, exposing his views, 
Situation, and purposes; and a variety of 
anecdotes of the author, of Napoleon, 
and of his family. Although this work 
contains many events already known to 
the public in a general way, yet, coming 
from the hand of one who had an imme- 
diate share in all that occurred, joined to 
his universally acknowledged probity and 
good faith, form together a justifiable 
motive for giving it the preference over 
many other modern publications ; and it 
is assuredly next in point of interest to 
the great work from the pen of Napoleon 
himself. 

The Fudge Family in Italy, is an- 
nounced; by the author of the Fudge 
Family in Paris, 

The Monastery, a romance, is ane 
nounced, by the prolific author of Waver- 
ley, &c. in three volumes. We begin 
to suspect some new application of the 
powers of the steam-engine in this manu- 
factory of Scottish novels. These form 
ten or twelve volumes within the year; 
and the previous year was not less prce 
ductive, 

A Journal of a Tour through part of 
the snowy range of the Himala moun- 
tains, and to the sources of the rivers 
Jumna and Ganges, in 1815, by J. B. 
Fraser, €sq. is printing, royal octavo. 

Twenty Views in the Himala Moun- 
tains, illustrative of the foregoing Trae 
vels, engraved from the original drawings 
made on the spot, by James Battle 
FRASER, 
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Frasee, esq. are’also preparing, in ele- 
bant folio. ; 3 
A #ery curious and useful work, giving 

an account of between 2 and 3000 PUBLIC 

meEN of all countries, living in 1820, Is 
printing with all expedition, and will 
appear as a match-book to Debrett’s 

Peerage, early in March. 

Memoirs of the late R. L, Edgeworth, 
esq. partly written by himself, and cun- 
tinued by his daughter, Miss Epce- 
WORTH, are announced, in two volumes 
octavo. 

Tales of the Heart, are printing, from 
the ingenious pen of Mrs, Opre, in 
three volumes. e 

Memoirs of Dr, Walton, Bishop of 
Chester, and editor of the London Biblia 
Polygiotta, with important notices of his 
coadjutors in that illustrious work, are in 
preparation ; by the Rev, H. J. Topp. 

The next Number of the Journal of 
New Voyages and Travels will consist 
of Travels in Lower Canada, in 1817, 
by J. Sansome, Esq. of New York, 

A Tale of Paraguay, is announced, by 
Rosert SOUTHEY, esq. 

An Historical and Statistical Account 
of the Principalities of Wallachia and 
Molda:ia, including various political 
odservations relating to them, is pre- 

aring, by WILLIAM WILKINSON, esq. 

ate consul to the above-mentioned pria- 

Cipalities, 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Louis de Camoens ; by Joun Apamson, 
€sq. will soon appear, in two volumes, 
With nine engravings. 

The Poetical Works of Mr. James 
Montcomery, are printing uniformly, 
in three voiuines, foolscap octavo. 


The Unknown Director, is preparing | 


for the press, by Saran Renovu. 

Mr. Leicu Hunt, author of Rimini, is 
about to publish a translation of Amyntas, 
from the Italian of Torquato Tasso ; 
with an Essay on the pastoral poetry of 
Italy. 

On the $d of Dec. a deputation of the 
Court of Directors of the E.1.C. proceed 
€dto the colege at Haileybury, for the 
purpose vi receiving the report of the re- 
sult of the general examination of the 
students at th: close of the term. The 
students, as usual, read and translated 
in the Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian, and 
Hindustani languages, Specimens of 

€rsian and Deva Nagaree writings were 
exhibiied. Mr, Ross Donetty Man- 
SLES read an English Essay, the subject, 
e Etfects of the Discovery of the 

pe «f Good Hope.” Prizes were then 
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delivered to Messrs, Ross Donellyp 
Mangles, David Anderson Biane, Ede 
ward Bradford, John Goldingham, Geo, 
William Bacon, ‘Evelyn Meadows Gote 
don, Alfred William Begbie, Robert 
Keith Arbuthnot, John Venn, George 
Udney, Robert North Collie Hamilton, 
Edward Vernon Schalch, Joseph Alex. 
ander Dorin, Richard Paternoster, Ed. 
ward Peploe Smith, Henry Lushington, 
George Francis Brown, Augustus Prine 
sep, Samuel George Palmer, Willian 
Henry Babington, and Francis Franco, 

The following courses of Lectures will 
be delivered at the Surrey Institution, vize 

1. On the Elements of Civil Architec.. 
ture, by James Evmes, esq. architect ; to 
commence on Tuesday, February 8, and. 
to be continued on each succeeding Tuege 
day evening. 

z, Ou Music, by Witttam Crortca,) 
Mus. D>c. professor of music. To come. 
mence on Friday, Febrnary 11, and to be 
continued on each succeeding Friday 
evening. 

On the first of March will be come 
menced the publication of a series of 
subjects descriptive of the character of 
the noble river Meuse; which, indes 
pendent of the interest excited by its’ 
own peculiar grandeur of character, will 
derive an additional claim to attention, 
from the circumstance that it has never 


-before been the object of any graphic’ 


publication. The first part will be com- 
pleted in eight Numbers, containing 
each six plates, the size and manner of 
the Liber Veritatis; engraved by 8, W.” 
Reynolds, from drawings made on the’ 
spot by G. ArnaLD, A.R.A. The 
name of the draughtsman is a guarantee 
for the superior character of the work, 
Dr. Baron will shortly publish, Illuse 
trations of some parts of his Enqui 
respecting the Origin of Tubercles ancl 
Tumors. The work will be printed in 
uarto, and contain engravings, several: 
of which will be accurately coloured,’ 
showing, in a particular manner, the 
progress of tubercles in the lungs, the’ 
liver, and the serous membranes, - 
Dr. Prout intends to publish shortly, 
an Inquiry into the Nature and Medical. 
Treatment of those Diseases connected 
with a deranged Action of the Urinary: 
Organs, especially Gravel and Calculas. 
The next volume of the Library of 
New Novels, called the Circulating - 
Library, will appear on the 15th of 
March. : ' 
Mr. Corre is about to publish an’ 
Expostulatory Epistle to Lord Byrons 
Memoirs of M. Obelin,; Lutheran pas=- 
K toy 
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tor of Walshback, are preparing, by the 
ev. Mark WILKS. 
noe March will be poblished, an Ad- 
dress to Parents and Guardians, con- 
taining a Review of the Merits of Schools 
and Academies for Youth of both Sexes 
within one hundred miles of London, by 
Wicrram Prayrare and James Wess. 
It will be preceded by a short but very 
important treatise on Education ; and a 
catalogue of the best publications for 
the improvement of young minds in 
moral duties and useful knowledge. 
A small volume of Poems is in the 


press, to be entitled ‘* Sacred Lyrics ;” 


Lv James EDMESTONE. > 

"The following reprints of original Ame- 
rican works will appear early in Fe- 
bruary : 

1. The Sketch Book, by GEOFFREY 
Crayon, gént. the first English edition, 
with alterations and additions, by the Au- 
thor, in one handsome volume 8vo, 

2. Giovanni Sbogarro, a Venetian Tale ; 
2 vols. 12mo. 

3. A Voyage to South America, per- 
formed by order of the Government of the 
Bnited States, in the frigate Congress ; by 
H. M. BRACKENRIDGE, esq. secretary to 
the mission; in two volumes, octavo. 

An Account of the Introduction of 
Christianity into this Island, and the 
Welsh Nonconformist Memorial; with 
a brief account of the original state of 
the Sacred Writings; by the late Rev. 
Wiciam Ricnarps, LL.D. is preparing, 

An Enquiry into certain Errors re- 
specting Insanity, by Dr. Burrows, 
will appear this month. 

A third edition is in the press,.of Dr, 
Merriman’s Synopsis of the various 
kinds of difficult Parturition; with ad. 
ditions, and an Appendix of illustrative 
cases, plates, &c. 

In February. will be published, Re- 
trospectiop, a rural poem, by THomas 
Wuitpy, author of the Priory of Birk- 
enhead. 

Sunday-school Sketches of the benign 
Operation of those Institutions, are 
printing. 

A second volume of Cranx’s 
Abridgment of Popular Voyages and 
Travels, forming the Tour of Asia, is in 
forwardness. 

A Collection of Fables for Children, 
on the most familiar subjects; by M. 
Jaurereet, wil! be pul) ished in February. 

Recent letters from Sydney, New 
South Waies, announce thy: discovery, by 
Captain Ilammond, of a small island 
which he could uot land on, for the 
broakers, in lat. 50° 32S. and 127° Jon, 
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There were no traces of any inhabitants 
on the coast. 
GERMANY. 

M. Prvutscue has just published, at 
Weimar, an historical pamphlet relative 
to the Potatoe, including the particulars 
of its introduction into Europe, a de 
scription of the plant, with all its varie. 
ties, accurate rules for selecting its pro. 
per soil and manure, the different modes 
of cultivating each: species, the diseases 
to which itis liable, and its varying pro- 
ducts. It contains also directions for 
turning it to the best account as an arti- 
cle of domestic ceconoiny, for the use of 
men or animals. In the work are a num- 
ber of coloured plates, representing the 
plant in all its parts and varieties, with 
the instruments for pounding, mincing, 
&c. M. Putsche has derived mush of his 
information from the Society. of Agricul+ 
ture of Paris, which distributes, -annue 
ally, samples of the different varieties, 
and labours. tu propagate them through- 
out the provinces of France. 

M. RosenmMuter, Professor of Orie 
ental Languages in the University of 
Leipsic, published formerly an elemen- 
tary work for facilitating the study of the 
Arabic. It has been held in high esti- 
mation, and is now suceeeded by a very 
complete Grammar, which unfolds the 
rules of syntax, with a perspicuity and 
precision that fully correspond with the: 
wishes of the student. 

The Journal General of Music, which 
appears in weekly numbers at Leipsic, 
severely criticizes the Royal Academy of 
Musie, or the Grand Opera, as the Pari- 
slans in general style it. It denounces 
the pompous title which the French give 
it of being the first theatre in Europe. 
The singing is considered as a sort of 
scream, wherein too much effort is ex- 
pended, to render the words distinct. To 
the orchestra it attributes great mechani- 
cal precision, but itsstrains are inanimate, 
and without power to charm the ear. All 
the actors are condemned for making too 
much noise for a delicate ear ; and it ime 
pugns Madame Catalani singing con- 
certos for the violin, and allows her un- 
qualified applause in German airs only. 
We learn, from this Journal, that a Con- 
servatory of Music has been founded im 
Volhynia, for the purposes of instruction 
in singing, In composition, and: of play- 
ing on dilferent instruments, by.a society 
of 500 gentlemen, 

The latest census in the kingdom of 

varla enumerates 2512 Catholic pa- 
rishes, 1086 Protestant do. and 789,119 
families 5 
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families ; which indicates a popalation of 
four millions of inhabitants and upwards. 

GiEskE the mineralogist, after a resi- 
dence of eight years, draws a sombrous 

icture of the colony of East Greenland, 
which he visited and explored to the 
62d degree of latitude, He is confident, 
from the information given him by the 
natives, that at present that rigorous 
coast is not imhabited, or even habitable, 
beyond the 64th degree at farthest ; and 
that it would he difficult, if net impossi- 
ble, to penetrate further, 
FRANCE, 

By a private letter from Paris, we 
learn, that a very interesting historical 
and biographical work is ready for the 
press, on the life aud heroic achieve. 
ments of the celebrated and lamented 
Marsuart. Nev, Duca’Elchingen, Prince 
of the Moskwa, and once the tavourite of 
Fortune and Victory. ‘The work is pre- 
paring from a vast hody of materials, by 
his brother-in-law, M. Gamor, and will 
be illustrated by most curious original 
letters and state papers. This work, and 
the Memoirs of Napoleon, will leave no 
want of materials for authentic history. 

We are anxious to hear more from 
France on the subject of the Marquis 
@Etourville’s Travels in Africa; and of 
the voyage of the Bourdelais round the 
world, 

A very desirable establishment has re. 
cently been formed in Paris, under the 
very able direction of Mr. W. Duckett, 
a gentleman well known in the Literary 
circles of London, for teaching the Eng- 
lish language to young French ladies. It 


will be on the plan-of English boarding-- 


schools, and will unite every useful and po- 
lite accomplishment to that of a language 
now becoming fashionable in France. 
The researches for the discovery of 
rock-salt, which commenced in July 
last, at Moyenire, in the department of 
La Meurthe, is carried on to advan- 
tage. After exploring to the depth of 
200 feet, and reaching the first layer, 
which is eleven feet in thickness, the 
workmen had to perforatea bed of gypsum 
and argil of 546 feet, when they came 
toa second stratum of salt eight feet in 
‘hickness. It is intended to remove 
the researches to two other neighbouring 
points, to ascertain the breadth and 
Magnitude of the whole bed. The two 
points form a triangle nearly equilateral, 
€ach side of which may be about 6 or 700 
tolses in length. One of these points is 
In the city of Vic, and the other to 
the south of it. On this latter point, 
they have already pierced to the depth 
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of twenty-five feet of vegetable earth’ 
the orifice of each bore is 32 inches, 
which constantly fills up with fresh water, 
—The salt of the first bed is extremely 
white, and transparent as rock crystal; 
it is likewise very pure, and free from 
every noxious or terrene substance. The 
second appears to be intermixed with gype- 
seous or argilaceous substances, but ina 
very small proportion. This salt is brown, 
not unlike a clouded flint; both the kinds 
are very compact, well crystallized, the 
fractures cubical, and the saline taste su. 
perior to that of any sale obtained by 
evaporation. It contains but very little 
of muriate of magnesia or of sulphate of 
calx. 

M. Lamovrowx, Professor of Natural 
History in the Royal Academy of Caen, is 
about publishing a work (with 40 plates,) 
containing some account of the marine 
polypi that so abound in the calcareous 
formativas of Lower Normandy. One 
stratum in the vicinity of Caen 1s almost 
entirely composed of them. They are in 
perfect conservation; and, from the sins 
gular characters which they exhibit, M, 
Lamouroux gives figures of the natural 
size, with sume essenUal parts magnified 
by the aid of optical glasses. The work 
will be of use to geologists, by making 
them acquainted with antediluvian anis 
mals of a description not visible or known 
at present, Some Constitute new genera, 
and others belong to known genera: 
among these latter are sponges, and 
other animals of a similar kind. The 
work will include a figure and descri 
tion of the fossile crocodile that has been 
discovered near Caen. : 

M. Fovacue,-a merchant of Havre, 
and member of the Council-General of 
Commerce, has constructed a sugaremill 
ona novel and original principle, the cy- 
Linders of which are in a triangular form, 
and placed horizontally. It is-intended 
foi! a steain-engine on one of the plante. 
tions in the island of Martanique. 

The proprietors of a public journal 
published at Boulogne, entitled the Tele- 
graph, have announced their intention to 
offer a prize to the author of the best he- 
roic poem on the evacuation of Parga; an 
island given up to the Turks by the Enge 
lish government, ‘The poets of ail ene 
lightened nations are invited to the coms 
petition, The prize to be a beautiful 
silver urn, with antique embiems, and 
bearing this motto, from Virgil s- 

‘Nos patrie fines, et dulcia linquinjus 
arva, 
Nos patriam fugimus.’ 
Tne following work is announced for 
K2 publication 
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ublication early in 1820, * Voyage duns 
* Greéc, or a Voyage into Greece, by 
late consul-gene- 
ral of France at Janina, correspondent 
of the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres of France, and member of 
the Ionian Academy of Corcyra, This 
work is now in the press, (F. Didot, 
printer,) and will make four volumes in 
octavo, with plates, representing Inscrip= 
tions and medals, and maps, by Dubo- 
cage, of the Institute, The two first 
volumes are finished. 

The public have been already apprised 
of the publication, in the Armenian lan- 
guage, of the Chronicle of Eusebius; 
to which may be added, that Ductor 
Zohrab, who brought the manuscripts to 
Constantinople, has been an assistant to 
M. Majo, in the Latin translation, and in 
the publication, by augmenting it with a 
copious preface, with notes, and with the 
Chronicle of Dr. Samuel, an Armenian 
writer who lived in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. 

SPAIN. 

Since the last revolution, two literary 
parties have been formed in Spain, one 
of which zealously defends the character 
of the ancient Spanish theatre, and the 
other professes to admire the French 
dramatic writers and Kotzebue. 

UNITED STATES. 

Mr. Josepu Derapcatne, of Phila- 
delphia, proprietor of a National Gallery 
of Portraits, announces his intention of 
removing his establishment to the city 
of Washington. This Institution consists 


[Feb. 1; 
of an extensive Gallery of Portraits, s¢. 
veral paintings of different subjects, and 
a large collection of engravings, embrac. 
ing the Shakspeare Gallery complete, of 
two hundred illustrative and_ historical 
subjects; and Mr. D. is flattering the 
vanity of British authors, by asking for 
copies of their portraits, to hang in his 
transeatlantic Temple ot Fame. 

The French Catholic mission in. the 
state of Kentucky prospers to a degree 
almost incredible. The bisho», who ag. 
sumed the direction of it in 1810, in the 
short space of four yeas prcured the 
erection of twenty-seven churches, and 
founded forty-three distinct congrega 
tions, He is now raising a cathedrals 
and the Protestants readily second his 
wishes, The missionaries are spreading 
over a territory of five hundred leagues 
adjacent to the Missouri. 

By letters from New Orleans, it a 
pears, that it is intended to build a new 
town on the opposite bank of the river 
Mississippi, the name to be Macdonough, 
The plan of the town is Jaid out, all the 
land is already disposed of, and the 
work of building has commenced, The 
streets are to be large and airy, with 
public squares and spacious promenades, 
a basin, and a canal. This last, after 
passing through the town in an advan 
tageous manner, will communicate with 
the river. The new town will become 
the principal depdt of the trade of 
the river, as it is a better station for 
ships, and wil] be less encumbered with 
port-duties, &c, than New Orleans. 
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ff Oh ! come while the pale Moon is waning.” 
A favourite Song, composed and arranged 
for the Piano-forte; by Joseph John 
Harris. 2s. 
N the melodies of this song (for it 
comprises two different movements) 
we find much novelty and pathos. The 
ideas, speaking generally, are appropri- 
ute, connected, and clegantly turned. 
Of the words (from the poetic pen of 
Miss Eliza Stewart), we can also speak 
in favourable terins; and it is but justice 
to say, that the influence of the Muse is 


equally apparent in the verse and in the 
music. 


The admired Scottish Air “ Auld Lang 


Syne,” arranged for the Harp and Pi 
* forte; by J. Craven. 3s. , aoun 


The present arrangement of this ane 
gicut Caledonian melody chiedy consists 


of the five variations with which it is 
succeeded. These are conceived with 
taste and animation, and afford the jue 
venile finger an agreeable and improving 
practice. It is worthy of notice, that 
the adjustment for the harp is printed 
separately and distinctly from that for 
the piano-forte; by which convenient 
provision, while confusion to the eye 1s 
avoided, each performer is prevented 
from incommoding the other. 


“Ia Paloma;” a favourite Spanish Ait, 
arranged as a Rondo for the Pianv-forte ; 
by G. Kiellmark. 2s. 6d. 


This air (a deserving favourite among 
the lovers of ingenious trifles) is pre 
ceded by an introductory movement 0 
considerable animation and vigour; and 
which, while it consorts with the matter 
it ushers, claims some commendation os 
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“+. own separate account. The air it- 

‘elf is er the theme of a well- worked 

movement; and, in the shape it derives 

from Mr. Kiellmark’s management, con- 
stitutes an acceptable exercise for young 
practitioners. 

« What shall Ido® A Song; by William 

Horsley, Mus. Bac. 2s. 

The ma/ivo ot this ballad is tender, 
and characteristically impressive. While 
the words (selected from the Poetical 
Miscellany) evince Mr. Horsley’s lyric 
taste, the accompaniment (for the harp 
or piauo-forte) manifests his judgment 
in accommodating and favouring the 
voice. The general effect of this little 

roduction is indeed so truly interest- 
ing, that we wish Mr. H. would more 
frequently oblige the public in the same 
province of composition. 

The‘celebrated Hungarian Waltz, with Va- 
riations for the Piano-forte. Composed 
by T. H. Butler. 28. 6d. 

Mr. Butler has given to this popular 
air six variations, and a regular and for- 
mal finale. Whether Mr. B.’s aim was 
to furnish a welcome regale to the au- 
ditor, or an attractive practice for the 
young piano-forte student, he has ina 
respectable degree attained his object. 
The flow of his ideas is smooth and 
sprightly ; and the several portions of his 
subsidiary composition are at once en- 
gaging in themselves, and so regulated as 
to preserve a climax in their volatility, 
and, by consequence, to gradually lead 
the finger forward to an improved power 
of execution. 


The Grand Overture to the Opera “ Il Don 


Giovanni,” as performed at the~ King’s” 


Theatre ; composed by Mozart. Arranged 

for two performers on one Piano-forte ; by 

M. P. King, esq. 3s. 

This is one ot the best of the vari- 
ous arrangements of Mozart’s operatic 
overtures. Mr. King, aware that in a 
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task of this kind all that is left to the 
science and ingenuity of the adapter is, 


the judicious disposition and commixture 
of the execution of the two performers, 
has directed all bis strength to those 
points; and with a degree of success 
which demonstrates his general taste, as 
well as his knowledge of the character 
and powers of the particular instrument 
for which he writes. 


‘¢ Captain Marshall's Election,” composed by 
Andrew Loder, and arranged as a Rondo 
Sor the Piano-forte; by T. H. Butler. 
1s. 6d. 

Though we do not discover any very 
striking trait either of strength or beau- 
ty in the melody we are now consider- 
ing, it would be unjust not to acknowe 
ledge and applaud the ingenious use Mr. 
Butler has made of his materials, such as 
they are. From twenty-four bars, he 
has not only fabricated four folio pages 
of attractive music, but produced a con- 
sistent if not a uniform whole; and, by 
blending with his original matter his own 
appropriate and consentaneous ideas, 
has realized a rondo, that will scarcely 
fail to have as many admirers as auditors. 





Messrs. Ctementi and Co. of London, - 
have invented a most pleasing and use 
ful instrument, called “the Self-acting 
Harp.” It works by barrels, like a bare 
rel organ, but the action takes place on 
Strings, in the manner of a piano forte, 
whose tune it assimilates, It is provided 
with flutes and a triangle, forming a come 
plete band for dances and other purposes. 
Instead of requiring to be turned by a 
handle, the action is mechanically pro- 
duced, and it only requires to be wound 
up occasionally. As a decisive improve- 
ment on the common barrel-organ, it 
deserves to be generally known and pa- 
tronized. 








NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN JANUARY. 


With an HisToRIcaL and CRITICAL PRogMIUM. 
—__— 
*,* Authors or Publishers, desirous of seemg an early notice of their Works, are 
requested to transmit comes before the 18th of the Month. 


ei 


HE month has been unusually rich 
Min the production of illustrations of 
history. Thus, a book has appeared of 
those Historical Memoirs on which Na- 
POLEON has beguiled his time during his 
unjust detention at St. Helena. It was 
confided to the care of Mr. O’Meara, 
the faithful surgeon, whuse integrity has 
Credited his country, in times when vire 


tuous conduct and liberal feelings do 
not always lead to honours and fortune, 
Such a work is of necessity above criti- 
cism; but, if tried by the severest tests, 
this ninth book, describing the events of 
1815, cannot but be considered as one 
of the ablest specimens of historical com. 
position that has ever been given to the 
world, The style is as tesse and ener. 
getio 
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getic as Tacitus, while, in its authority 
and design, it vies with the Commen- 
taries of Cesar, ‘Two editions have ap- 

ared in French and English, the latter 
by Mr. O'Meara. The publication of 
the orher books may be expected to fol- 
lay. and, as England is perhaps the only 


coun. om Europe where the press, pro- 
tects by honest juries, and the sulject, 
by ce saws from personal outrage, would 


€vabie a public spirited bookseller to 
print these works entire and without any 
abridgment or mutiiaion; so the whole 
may be expected to appear in London, 
inaiasuer which will enutle them to 
public confidence. There are no facts 
or sentiments which a man of Napoleon’s 
high character ought not to be able to 
communicate to the world; while, at the 
same time, England, with all its faults on 
this particular subject, is, (America ex- 
cepted,) the only country where the 
forms and the spirit of the laws permit 
their unshacklea publication, 

Another work, treating of the events 
of the same year, 1815, has appeared, in 
two volumes, by M, Fleury, secretary 
to Napoleon, who did not follow the 
fortunes of his master; in which he is 
said to have been assisted by the Duc 
DE Rovicgv. The work exhibits the pri- 
vate life of the Emperor, with many 
traits of personal character highly in- 
teresting. Li has also appeared in French 
and English. 

The other publication of an historical 
character which claims our notice, is 
the Life of the Protector Cromwell, by a 
descendant, OLIVER CROMWELL, esq. of 
Cheshunt. The work consists for the 
Mivst part of a refutatiun, generally come 
plete and satisfactory, of the libels pub. 
lished by the toad-eaters and sycophants 
who surrounded the court of the Stuarts. 
ln performing this task, Mr. C. has had 
occasion ty reler to many original docu- 
ments, and has, in consequence, thrown 
new light on many events uf those tines, 
Ilis private life of the Protector and fa. 
mily is peculiarly interesting, and has 
atturded us some rich materials for our 
Supplementary Number, published this 
day. In the entire work, as well in its 
projection as ity execution and pubii- 
cation, Mr, £. has great merit. Of the 
Meportant and beneficial influence which 
his ancestor exercised in political affairs, 
wi-l the high ground which he assumed 
in all foreign relations during his Pro- 
tectorship, to the glory and prosperity of 
his own country, we are fuily sensible: 
but it would require even more ergue 


ment then can be contaiged in a pon- 
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derous quarto, and more authority thay 
can be adduced from a partial survey of 
historical facts, to persuade the world 
that this destroyer and the usurper of 
regal authority was actuated by any 
other feelings but those of self-aggran. 
disement, and the most cold-blooded and 
calculating ambition. We in vain en. 
deavour, alter concluding the most ela. 
borate reasuning and enquiries into his 
couduct and character, to rise from the 
perusal of his defence with the persua- 
sion of his being an upright, sincere, and 
truly patriotic Christian, He had in 
fact too subtle a judgment, too intimate 
an acquaintance with, and even con 
tempt for, human nature, to be the 
simple, religious, and smooth-fashioned 
being he appeared. His own observa- 
tion, that he was only a poor instrument 
in the hinds of the Lord, though hypo. 
Critical enough, was perbaps more true 
than many he uttered, as he appears to 
have been one of those rare characters 
who, in aiming at mischievous vbjects, 
by some fortunate coincidence Of Cit. 
cumstances, are surprised to find they 
have only achieved something great and 
useful. The design, however, of the 
work is highly laudable, and the execue 
tion of it honourable to the talents of 
the author: though noe without faults 
both of composition and matter, there is 
much, both useful and interesting, tobe 
gleaned from it. 

The proposed Series of Novelties fur 
Novel Readers, has commenced with @ 
Scottish story called GLENFELL, by a 
writer of eminence and evident skill; 
aud by a translation of Madame Genlis’ 
Petrarcu and Laura, executed in a 
manner which is calculated to raise the 
character of translations from the degra- 
dation into which they were fast falling. 
It has in truth, in point of style, all the 
charms of an Original work. ) 

A very eloquent work, most ably trans- 
lated by Mr. Black, has appeared on 
Germany and the Revolution, by Pro- 
fessor Gorrres, late editor of the Rhe- 
nih Mercury, a paper which has been 
accredited among the friends of liberal 
Opimons all over Europe. This work 
embodies the same sentiments; and, if a 
tythe of the generous spirit of Goerres is 
felt by half the German people, the 
Contederates against the French Revo 
lution in 1791 and 2, may yet live to re- 
pent their wicked meddling. The colt 
ferences at Carlsbad, and the resolutions 
of the Diet of Frankfort, combined with 
the suspicious character of the Holy Al- 
liance, and the military attitude of Alex 

ander, 
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ander, seem to have aroused all the 
latent principles of German patriotism ; 
and the fermentation is not likely to be 
allayed, without changes beneficial to li- 
berty and the human race. 

Spence’s Anecdotes, which were so free- 
ly used by Dr. Johnson in his Lives of 
the Poets, and consulted by Malone and 
others, have at length appeared, in two 
several editions. One professes to give 
them entire, and is published by Mr, 
S,W.SincerR; and the other consists of 
the arranged abstract of them prepared 
by Mr. Malone. They promised much, 
and we opened them with anxiety; but it 
appeared that Dr. Johnson had made so 
good a use of them, as to leave little of 
interest for those who followed him. 
Nevertheless, the entire collection is 
most curious; and either edition, but 
particularly that of Mr. Singer, merits a 
place in every library, public and private. 
It may not be improper to add, that Mr. 
Spence flourished through the age of 
Pope, with whom he was intimate, and 
that these anecdotes consist of his me- 
moranda, written partly with a view to 
his publication of a life of that distin. 
guished poet, and that they have since 
been locked up in the Newcastle fa- 
mily. 

Mr. W. B. Tay or, an artist who has. 
proved his powers by his performances, 
has commenced a work, in parts, two of 
which have appeared, on the History of 
the University of Dublin. It is printed 
iv imperial quarto, to match the splendid 
Histories of the English Universities; and 
the plates, which introduce us to new 
scenes of architectural grandeur, are coe 
loured as facesimiles of the interesting 
places they represent. Few persons, till 
they see this wurk, will have entertained 
correct notions of the magnitude and 
completeness of the academical esta- 
blishments of the Irish metropolis, 

_ Mr, Accum, who has so successfally 
extended the researches of science to the 
concerns of life, has added new claims 
to the gratitude of the public, by a vo- 
lyme on the Adulterations of Food, and 
on the Fraudulent Sophistications of Bread, 
Beer, Wine, &c. &c. with methods of de- 
tecting them. No enquiry could be more 
useful; and they have been conducted by 

ts Accum with great sagacity. We 
how only want laws for the commen- 
strate punishment of the sordid and une 

Principled delinquents. 

_ Miss Bencer, the aecomplished wri- 
ter of the Memoirs of Mrs. Elizabeth 


‘amilton, as well as of several pleasing 


havels, has recently published Memoirs 
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of Mr. John Tobin, author of the Hone, 
Moon, with a selection from his uapub- 
lished writings. From a perusal of the 
life of this interesting individual, we feel 
no reason to alter the favourable opinion. 
entertained of the talents of this lady in, 
biographical. composition. While we 
warinly admire the feeling and judgment 
displayed in describing the character of 
this ill-fated genius, we are happy to 
agree with Miss B. in the enlightened 
view she takes of the causes of the late 
degraded state of the Briti-h drama, the 
prostitution of good taste, the neglect of 
real worth, and the loss of the true prins 
ciples of scenic representation, 

The champion.nevelist of the day has 
again exhibited himself or. a new arena, 
—in Ieanhoe, or the Jew of Yorky— 
equipped in the trappings of the feudal 
times, and in the chivalric character of 
an accomplished young Saxun of the 
woods. Though not perfectly historical 
in giving such a pompous picture of chie 
valric society at so early a period, (as 
it rather resembles Francis 1. than Rich. 
ard,) yet, as it serves to represent 
characters of untamed life, judiciously 
mingled with those of “ hivh thoughts 
seated in a heart of courtesy,” the union 
of two different periods of society may 
be admissible in a romance. With this,. 
and the single exception of the want of 
a real story, we du not recollect perusing 
any work of Walter Scott’s that has af. 
forded us more pleasure than the pre= 
sent. The exquisite description, and 
dramatic power of character, are sufiie 
cient to redeem greater faults than are 
-pereeptible in the novels of this original 
author. 

A Warning Letter, and a Second 
Warning Letter, to his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, intended principally 
as a call upon the middle ranks at this 
important crisis, we think, would have 
been more aptly denominated a cail 
upon the Prince to dismiss his ministers, 
in order to make room for the Opposi- 
tion, and the Rev. Lionel Thomas Bere 
guer, to a place in power. Jn pursuit of 
this desirabie object, he has not failed to 
biacken the character of the people, ac- 
cusing them of the most incendiary de- 
signs, and determined resolutions to 
overturn the constitution; though we are 
happy to observe his misrepresentations 
have not been listened to by the pricely 
ear to which they were addressed. We 


think the peaple would have had little 
reason to congratulate themselves upon 
the accession of those men to power 
who scruple not, even through the organ 
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of the Church, to charge them with the 
foulest of crimes—that of treason, while, 
in solemn truth, it is nothing but the 
complaint of suffering nature, overstrain- 
ed and tortured by the racks of taxation, 
Oppression,—not to say absolute starva- 
tion. We think it well, that such abuse 
of the people as Mr. B.’s should meet 
with the contempt it deserves, and that 
a loving prince of his people should dis- 
regard the “ false witness” which he hath 
borne against the integrity and character 
of the British nation. 

M. SanTAGNELLo, the author of some 
vseful elementary works on the Italian 
Janguage, has published a Dictionary of 
the Peculiaritics of that Tongue. ‘This 
work will be found very usetul to the 
atudent of Italian literature, as the au- 
thorities which the compiler introduces, 
are selected from the most approved 
Ttalian authors, An accurate knowledge 
of the idioms of a language is absolutely 
necessary, to enable the reader to per- 
ceive the full beauties of the author he is 
studying; and we think M, Santagnello’s 
work is well calculated to afford such 
knowledge. Iv writing Italian exercises 
also, the student will find much assist- 
ance in this volume, which, in fact, con- 
tains the syntax of the language, distri- 
buted alphabetically. 

Mr. Hone, who has struck ovt an en- 
tirely new line of political satire, between 
the caricatures of Hogarth and the 
rhymes of Butler, has'published a match- 
book to his House that Jack Built, in 
the Manin the Moon, It is impossible 
to describe either ; and there is little oc- 
casion, where the sale is by tens of thou- 
sands, 

Under the title of a Sketch of the Eco- 
nomy of Man, (which we think about as 
singular, as if an artist were to give us a 
sketch of the world,)an anonymous author 
has presented us with a clever though 
somewhat incomplete analysis of the 
powers of the human frame. The very ate 
tempt, in physics, to comprise much in- 
formation and numerous facts in a limite 
ed scope, has always the effect of invulv- 
ing the subject in a greater degree of 
obscurity and want of connexion, than 
what are indeed but too inherent in 
the nature of the study itself. The 
sketches are arranged under different 
heads, proceeding from an explanation 
of the general powers of the body, 
to the sensations, the intellectual and 
muscular motions, and the further ex. 
pression of these, through the organs 
vf sound and sight, and by the means of 
external signs, This is followed by a 
physical description of the phenomeng 
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of sleep, and the causes which produce 
the various stages of it, from somna 
lescence to the soundest slumber, which 
is ingeniouslyffaccounted for, from the 
state of the nervous system, “hich, ing 
certain state of irritability, is known to 
banish it altogether. In the concluding 
remarks, the system of mutual pathology 
is strongly maintained, as affecting the 
general powers of man, in opposition to 
the idea of any local disease not inter. 
fering with the animal economy. Al- 
though the work possesses nothing new, 
it is Curious, and deserving notice, from 
the manner in which it is arranged, 

An Account of the Colony of the Cape 
of Good Hope, with a view to the infor. 
mation of Emigrants, and an appendix, 
containing the offers of government to 
persons disposed to settle there, appears 
to contain a more fair and impartial ree 
presentation of the advantages and dise 
advantages to be met with by settlers, 
than any publication we have yet seen 
on the subject. Without pretending to 
recommend emigration, upon the ground 
of a certain superiority of condition to 
be acquired by the measure, this judi- 
cious little work is confined to an histo- 
rical survey of the country, the people, 
climate, and productions, of the Cape, 
including much information from the 
works of the celebrated travellers Bar« 
row and Vaillant. As the responsibility 
of giving counsel would be great, after a 
fair estimate, it very properly leaves the 
question to be decided according to the 
feelings of individuals. 

Joun Dose BurrincE, esq. attorney- 
at-law, has lately published an Essay on 
the British Constitution, connected with 
the Laws relating to Landed Property 
and the personal Liberty of the Subject, 
§c. from the time of the Romans to the’ 
present}period, a small work; which, w@ 
are happy to say, contains much liberae 
lity of sentiment, united to sound learn- 
ing and extensive legal knowledge. In 
the course of his subject, he has offered 
several spirited remarks, touching the nae 
ture of elections, the closesborough sys« 
tem, and right of petition, all in the true 
spirit of an Englishman; and has, lastly, 
subjoined a letter to a member of Pare 
liament on the subject of a general in- 
closure, which would be consulting the 
interests of humanity better than a thous 
sand coercive Acts of Parliament. 

a 
AGRICULTURE, 

Practical Hints on Domestic Rural 
Economy, relating particularly to the uti- 
lity, formation, and management of kitchea. 
and fruit gardens and orchards, with @ 
plate; by Wm.Specchly. 8vo. 7s. on 
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ANTIQUITIES. 

The Cathedral Antiquities of England, 
or an Historical, Architectural, and Gra- 

hical Illustration of the English Cathe- 
dral Churches; by John Britton. 12s. per 
No. med. 4to. and 11, imperial 4to. 

ARITHMETIC, 

George Bidder’s Mental Arithmetic. 
1s. 6d. ; . 

The Algebraist’s Assistant; being a 
compendium of algebra, upon the plan of 
Walkingame’s Tuton’s Assistant ; by James 
Harris. 1¢mo. 4s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Bibliotheca Britannica, or a General 
Index to the Literature of Great Britain 
and Ireland, ancient and modein; by R,. 
Watt. Vol. I. Parts 1 and g, 11. 1s. each, 

W. Baynes and Son’s Catalogue of Olid 
Books for 1820. Part 1. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Mrs, Hulston, sister of Mrs, 
Savage. 12mo, 1s. 6d. 

The Annual Bicegraphy and Obituary 
for 1820, with silhouette portraits. 15s. 

Memoirs of Mr. John Tobin; by Miss 
Benger. &vo, 12s. 

County Biography, or the Lives of Re- 
markable Characters, born or long resi- 
dent in the Counties of Norfolk, Essex, 
and Suffolk, embellished with portraits, 
royal 18mo. ¢s. 6d. or demy 8vo. 45. 

Anecdotes of Books and Men; by the 
Rev. Jas. Spence. cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The Percy Anecdotes; by Strotto and 
Reuben Percy, Parts 1 to 4. 18mo, 
ds. Od. each. 

DRAMA. 

Moscow : a tragedy, founded on recent 

historical facts. 8vo. Ys. 6d. 
EDUCATION, 

The Art of instructing the Infant Deaf 

and Dumb, by J. P. Arrowsmith ; illus- 


trated with plates, drawn-and engraved _- 


by the anthor’s brother, an artist born 
deafand dumb. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Grammatical Studies on the Latin and 
English Langnages ; arranged by Jas. Ross. 
18mo. 3s, 6d. 

A Dictionary of the Peculiarities of the 
—— Language; by M. Santagnello. 
7S. Od, 

Report upon the Establishment of M. 
de Fellenberg ; by J. Attersoll. 3s. 6d. 

ETHICS. 
A Sketch of the Economy of Man. 7s. 
FINE ARTS. 

A Practical View of the Difficulties 
Which oppose the correct copying of differ- 
ent descriptions of engravings. 

London Churches, Nos. 10, 11, 12, 
Which include $2. plates, the letter-press, 
aud final part, 15s. each number; India 
proofs, 21, ¥s, 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The Edinburgh Gazetteer, or Geogra- 
_ Dictionary, Vols. I. Uf. and IIL 

s. each. 
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HISTORY. 

Le Neuvieme Livre des Memoires His- 
toriques de Napoleon ; ecrit pay Lui-meme, 
8vo. 12s. 

A Chronological Chart, shewing in one 
view the cotemporary sovereigns of Eas 
rope, from the Norman Conquest of Eng- 
land to the present time, on a sheet of 
Atlas drawing-paper, 5s. plain, and 7s. 
coloured. 

Memoirs of the Protector Oliver Crom- 
well, and his sons Richard and Henry, il- 
lustrated by original letters, and other fa- 
mily papers; by Oliver Cromwell. 4to. 
With six portraits, Sl. 3s. 

The Life of Andiew Melville, with an 
Appendix, consisting of original papers; 
by ‘T. M‘Crie. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

A Compendious History of the Jews ; 
by J. Bigland. 2s. 6d. 

An Historical and Characteristic Tour 
of the Rhine, from Mayence to Cologne. 
Part LV. 14s. 

Chronological and Historical Illustra- 
tions of the Ancient Architecture of Great 
Britain: containing a series of engravings, 
&c.; by J. Britton, No.1 to 6, 12s, each, 
med. 4to. and 11. imp. 4to. 

A Geneial History of the Connty of 
York; by Thomas D. Whitaker. Parts 1 
and 2. vi. 2s. each, or on large paper, 
with proof impressions of the plates, 41, 4s. 
each part. 

MEDICINE. 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, Vol. 
X. Part 2. 7s. 6d. 

Observations on the Nature and Cure 
of Cancer, and on the too frequent Use of 
Mercury ; by Chas. Aldis. 4s, 6d. 

A short Account of some of the Princi- 
pal Hospitals of France, Italy, &c.; by H. 
W. Carter. 8s, 

On Apoplexy ; by J. Cooke. 12s. 

_ ‘The Morbid Anatomy of the Liver; by 
J.R. Farre. Parts 1 and 2, with coloured 
engravings. 15s. each. 

Pathological Researches in Medicine 
and Surgery; by J. R. Farre. Part 1, 
royal 8vo. illustrated by engravings, 7s. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal, No.6. 4s. 

Report of the Royal Jennerian Society. 
is. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A Peep for the Boys; by A. Kent. 6d. 

Chefs-d’eeuvre of French Literature : 
consisting of interesting extracts from the 
classic French writers, in prose and verse, 
with biographical and critical remarks on 
the authors and their works, 2 vols. demy 
and royal 8vo. 

Specimens in Eccentric Circular Turn- 
iny, with practical instructions for pro- 
ducing corresponding pieces in that art ; 
by J. H. [bbetson, Illustrated with more 


than sixty copper-plates and wood-cats, 

Svo. il. 1s. Me 
The Official Navy List for Jan. 1820, 2%. 
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The Edinburgh Review, or Critical 
Journal, No. G4. 8vo. 6s. 

The Supplement to the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Vol. 1V. Part 1. 4!0, 1). 5s. 

The London Magazine, No. 1. 68v0. 
2s. 6d. 

The Quarterly Review, No. 45. 8vo. 6s. 

Khe Quarteily Journal of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts, No. 16, with engra- 
vings, 78. 6d, 

Ackerman’s Repository of Arts and 
Fashions, New Series, with Index, No, 
49. 4s. 

NATURAL WISTORY. 

A Catalogue of Books, in various Lan- 
guages, for the year 1820, Part 1: cons 
taining an extensive and valuable collec- 
tion of the best works on Natural History, 
arranged in classes according to the Lin- 
nean System; by W. Wood. 

A Dictionary of Natural History, or 
Complete Summary of Zoology, embel- 
lished with upwards of 140 interesting 
subjects. 9s. coloured, 12s. 

Natural History for Children. 5 vols, 
with plates and numerous cuts, 10s. 6d. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
No. 3. 7s. 6d. 

An Elementary Treatise on Mechanies, 
Vol. I. containing Staties and part ef Dy- 
namics; by W. Whewell. 8vo. 15s. 

An Analytical Essay on the Construe- 
tion of Machines: illustrated by thirteen 
lithographic plates, 4to. 18s. 

NOVELS, 

Tvanhoe, 5 vols, post 8vo. 11. 10s. 

Glenfell, or Macdonalds and Campbells: 
an Edinburgh tale of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 6s. hf.-bd. and lettered, 

The Same abridged. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. 

POETRY. 

The Goldfinch, or pleasing Vocal Com. 
panion. 18mo, 2s. 6d. 

The Jacobite Relics of Scotland ; being 
the songs, airs, and legends, of the adhe- 
rents of tue House of Stuart: collected and 
Hlustrated by J. Hogg. Svo. ixs, 

Cary’s Dante. 53 vols. 3és. 

POLITICS. 

The Man in the Moon; by W. Hone, 
Svo. 1s. 

Speech of Lord John Russell, in the 
House of Commons, on Dec. 14, 1819, on 
moving resolutions relative to cormpt be- 
ronghs, with extracts from the evidence 
on or Grampound Bribery Indictments. 
IMs. Od. 


Substance of the Speech of the Right 


Hon. Lord Grenville, in the House of 


Lords, Nov. 50, 1819, on the Marquis of 
Lansdown’s Motion. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Substance of the Speech of the Right 


Hon. George Canning, in the House of 


Commons, on Wednesday, Nov. €4, 1829. 
Bvo. @s. 6d, 
Hansard’s Parliamentar 


y Debates, Vol. 
LX. 1). ils, Gd, : 
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Germany and the Revolution ; by Prof, 

Goerres. 10s. Gd. 
POLIFICAL ECONOMY, 

Letter to the Hon, Chas. B. Bathurst, 
M.P.on the subject of the Poor Laws; 
by Richard Blackmore. vo. 1s. 6d, 

THEOLOGY. 

A Mother’s Journal during her Dangh. 
ter’s last MIness, with a preface; by Miss 
Jane Taylor. 12mo. Ss. 6d. 

Trne Christian Religion, or the Univer. 
sal Theology of the New Church ; trans. 
lated from the Latin of the Hon, EF. Swe- 
denborg. 2 vols, royal 8vo, 11. 11s. 6d. 
demy 11, ts. 

Sermons on the unerring Doctrine of 
the Established Church; by the Hon, and 
Rev. E. J. Turnour. S vols, 8vo. 4. 7s, ° 

The Divine Origin and Authority of the 
Christian Religion Vindicated; by the 
Kev. H. ©. O'Donnaghne. 5s. 6d. 

Fhoughts on the Divinity and Sonship 
of Jesus Christ, with some remarks on 
the publications of Messrs. Boyd, Moore, 
Watson, and Wert, on the Eternal Son- 
ship; by S. Brunskill. 

An Inquiry on the Duty of Christians 
with respect to War; by Mr. Jolin Shep- 
pard, 8vo. 

Theological Tracts ; by the late J.Bowd- 
ler, jun, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Discourses and Essays on Subjects of 
Public Interest; by J. M‘Gill. 12mo. 6s.6d. 

A Compendious History of the Church 
of God ; by the Rev. C. Ives. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

The Chronology of Our Saviour’s Birth; 
by the Rev. C. Benson, 8vo. 6s. 

Four Letters to the Rev. W. J. Fox ; by 
an Inquirer, 1s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

An Historical Map of Palestine, or the 
Holy Land, exhibiting a correct and mas- 
terly delineation of the peculiar geogra- 
phical features of the country, and those 
names of places which accord with the 
Scripture narrative. ‘The size of the map 
is 40 inches by 271: the price of the map, 
il. 18s.—canvas and roller, 11. 15s. 

Peak Scenery, or Excursions in Derby- 
shire ; by E. Rhodes. Part 2, in demy 4to. 
il. 4s, royal 4to. 11. 14s. and in imp. 4to. 
with India proof plates, 31. : 

A new and impartial History of Freland, 
from the earliest accounts to the present 
time ; by M. M‘Dermot, No. 9, 8vo. 1. 

Excursions through Tveland; by Thos. 
Cromwell, No. 7, illustrated with 600 en- 
gravings, 2s. 6d. or in demy 8vo. with 
proof impressions of the plates, 4s. 

Excursions throngh the Counties of Sur- 
rey, Kent, and Sussex, forming a Guide 
for the Tourist though tle three Counties. 
2s, 6d. ; 

Excursions in Essex, Suffolk, and Nor- 
folk, each in 2 vols. with 100 engravings, 
&c. royal iimo. il. 10s. 

An Account of the Colony of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 6s,6d,  ~ 
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A Statistical, Commercial, and Political 
Description of Venezuela, ‘I rinidad, Mar- 
gavita, and Tobago: from the French of 

. Lavaysse. 
™ Rese ee relative to the United States 
of America and the British Colonies ; by 
Win. Kingdom, jun. 10s. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND a.RAVELS. 

No. 5, Vol. IL. of the Journal of Voy- 

ages and Travels, contains Admiral Cordo- 


| Medical Report. — | 75 


va’s Voyage of Discovery to the Strait of 
Magellan, with a chart and portrait of 
Magellan. 3s. sewed, or 3s. 6d. boards, 

Travels in Nubia and in the Interior of 
eastern Africa; by J. L. Burckhardt, with 
a life and portrait of the Author, 4to. 
21. 8s. 

‘Travels in Italy, Greece, and the Ionian 
Islands, in a Series of Letters; by H. W, 
Williams. 2 vols. 8vo. 2. 2s. 
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MEDICAL REPORT. 


re 

Revorr of Diseases and Casuanties oceurring in the public and private Practice 
of the Physician who has the care of the Western District of the City Dispensary, 
~-the limits of which, commencing at the Flect-strect end of Chancery-lane, pass 
through Gray's Fun-lane, Portpool-lane, Hatton Wall, Great Saffron-hill, West 
street, Smithfield bars, Charterhouse-lane and Square ; along Goswell street to Old- 
street ; down Old-strect, as faras Bunhill-row ; thence crossing the Old Jewry and 
extending along Queen-street, terminate at the water-side. 

aie 


“BN the whole range of either theoretical 

or practical medicine, we mect with 
no question of more momentous import, 
than that which applies itself to the pre- 
cise state of the brain, in respect of its 
remedial demands, ‘There are at least 
three distinct conditions of that organ 
which are apt most mischievously to be 
centounded, or considered as one and the 
sane, ‘The first, in which biood is in so 
inordinate a quantity or so irregularly dis- 
tributed, that to let blood, or let die, are 
the only alternatives before us. In the 
second instance, the abstract circum- 
stances of the circulation may be nearly 
the same as in the first; but this dcrange- 
mentin the vascular impetus has such de- 
pendence upon a prior condition of the 
sensorial or nerveus power, that the lancet 
must be unsheathed with much more hesi- 
tation, or at least used with far greater re- 
serve. ‘The last supposed case, is that in 
which the derangement of--animaland. ine- 
teliectual functions, so far from being de- 
pendant upon vascular repletion, arises 
from, or, at the very least, is connected 
with a precisely opposite state; and this 
last condition is not only often mistaken 
for the first, but it may be, and actually 
has been, induced by measures applicable 
to a certain extent in the first; but which 
are thus worse than inapplicable, when 
euried beyond the proper point. 

The Writer was sometime since called to 
an individual, whom he found lying ina 
condition of apoplectic stupor: blood 
Was drawn from the arm, cupping-glasses 
applied to the neck, and consciousness 
Was restored with more than anticipated 
speed. As blood-letting had been so deci- 
dedly usetul, it was judged expedient to 
Cary it fo a still greater length ; that was 
(one, aud high delirium was as demonstias 
viv miduced by this last operation, as be- 
HeLt Lad been occasioned by the first and 


second ; and many instances of a like nae 
ture, but of different characters, in respect 
of degree, are constantly falling under the 
Reporter’s observation. It is not many 
days ago, that he was summoned to attend 
a man, who had been treated by very large 
depletions for inflammation of the brain; 
such depletions had been most probably 
called fur by the urgency of the prior 
symptoms: but, although the patient was 
sti delirious, it was now evidently deli- 
rium, not of the first, but of the third, 
species above recognized, In place of 
further venesections, the Reporter ven. 
tured (he believes contrary to the feelings 
of his fellow-prescriber), to suggest cor- 
dials and stimulants, under the use of 
which the patient soon recovered, 

The friends of a poor man in Saffron. 
hill applied for advice about a week sinces 
The description given of his state was in 
the highest degree alarming: he was so 
ungovernably delirious, that it required 
the force of strong men to restrain him 
frem running into the street. The Re- 
porter found him to be an old Dispensary 
patient, who had, some months betore, 
been under treatment for a violent attack 
of Painter's cohe; and the altogether of 
the cave presented au example of the se- 
cond order of encephatic affection, Brisk 
cathartics (composed principally of elate- 
rium) were imnediately had recourse to, 
tovether with a blister to the neck; and 
the amendment on the subsequent day was 
so decided, that the Writer was much = re- 
joiced he had ventured upon the treatment 
of the e#se without the abstraction ef 
blood. Lo like manner, more than one or 
two instances have, within the past month, 
oceurted of hydrocephiaiic ivritation, which 
have satisfacterily yielded to the same 
plan,—a plan which might often, in this 
last disorder, supeisede with advantage 
copious venesection, 
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"6 Report of Chemistry Natural Philosophy, &c. 


That the Reporter is not an enemy to 
blood-letting, moderately conceived and 
discriminately used, even with determined 
energy,iis sufficiently evident, from admis- 
sions in the first part of the present paper ; 
but he hesitates not to say, tbat he is an 
avowed enemy to that creed, which cannot 
conceive disordered function to proceed 
from any other source than vascular 
fulness or excitement; or which contents 
itself with recognizing the condition of the 
blood-vessels as that only about which the 
practitioner need trouble himself in insti- 
luting remedial processes. 


(Feb. 1, 
It is especially in this inclement season 
that the sensorial energy, in aged persotls 
more particularly, is subject to those im 
pediments and interruptions, which often 
simulate apoplexy, without being really 
that disorder; and in which, even when 
the true apoplectic state has been induced, 
the treatment requires to be conducted 
under the recollection, that there are such 
things in the human frame as nerves, as 
wel! as blood-vessels. 
Thavics’ Inn ; 


D. Uwins, mp, 
Jun, 20, 1820. 
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REPORT OF CHEMISTRY, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, &c. 


—__ 


PLAN is in agitation in Paris to 
A erect a machine acting by hydraulic 
vapour, that shall raise water, fifteen pints 
a minute, from any pit or reservoir, to the 
height of sixty feet; individuals to be ena- 


‘Died to do this on their own premises, 


The charge of fuel hardly a penny an hour, 
if pit-coal is used ; this, for a machine o! 
four inches, and one of twenty, will not 
consume more than two sous an hour, so 
that the fuel, in point of quantity, will bear 
no proportion to that of the water raised. 
When once established, the machine may 
be kept in action twelve or twenty-four 
hours every day, with no other risque of 
being impaired than the wear and tear of 
the brass or copper pipes. It may last, 
therefore, upwards of a century. Fifteen 
pints of water are assumed as a basis, but 
the same process will raise unlimited quan- 
tities of water in the same space of time, 
On certain specitied conditions, water may 
be drawn at any depth, and raised to any 
height: expense of construction 600 
francs. The water may be raised to the 
different stories of a house, for the use 
either of kitchens or of bathing rooms, or 
for reservoirs in cases of fire, As the ma- 
chine is very light, and of a very small 
compass, a single man may carry it about, 
and fix it toa dormant or stationary pipe, 
to be placed in the pit, and set it in 
motion, 

Dr. OrneRs denies that any connexion 
between the changes of the moon and of 
the weather is ever observable in the north 
of Germany ; and lie asserts that, in the 
course of an extensive medical practice, 
continued for a number of years, with his 
attention constantiy divected to the lunar 
perwds, he has never been able to discover 
the slightest connerxton between those pe- 
riods and the increase cr decrease of lis. 
eases, or their symptoms. ‘The moon's ev. 
vetnment of the mind 1 


) | and weather, by 
sympathy® is like its supposed government 
ofthe tides by the Avens pocus ot 
ton. 


M. Tarsarp, in his further rerearches 


attrac. 





on oxygenated water and its properties, 
has ascertained that the remarkable effects 
produced, when it is placed in contact 
with platinum, gold, silver, &e. are occas 
sioned also by the contact of several animal 
substances , and that all the oxygen is dis 
engaged without any immediate action on 
the substance, at least, when the oxygc- 
nated water is diluted. Pure oxygenated 
water was diluted until it contained only 
eight times its volume of oxygen, and 
twenty-two measures of it introduced into 
a tabe filled up with mereury. A small 
quantity of perfectly clear and white 
fibrine, recently obtained from blood, was 
introduced, and immediately the oxygen 
began to separate. In six minutes the wa- 
ter was perfectly de-oxygenated, and gave 
no cffervescence with oxide of silver. The 
gas then measured 176 parts; it contained 
neither carbonic acid nor nitrogen, but 
vas pure oxygen. ‘The same fibrine, 
placed many times in contact with fresh 
oxygenated water, still acted in the same 
way. Urea, albumen, fluid or solid, and 
gelatine, did not separate oxygen from 
water much oxygenated ; but a portion of 
the lungs cut in thin pieces and well was! 
ed, or of the kidney, or the spleen, diseie 
gaged tlie oxygen as readily as the fibrine. 
The skin and the substance of veins also 
possess this property, but in an inferior 
degree. 
Mr. Fox, of Falmouth, has found, that 
a very extraordinary degree of heat is de- 
Veloped by fusing together platinum and 
tin in the following manner, If a small 
piece cf tin-foil is wrapped in a piece of 
platinum-foil of the same size, and exposed 
pon charcoal to the action of the blow- 
iipe, the union ef the two metals is indi- 
cated by a rapid Whirling, and by an ex- 
treme briliianey in the hght whieh is emit 
ted, Tf the clobule thus melted is allows 
ed to drop into a basin of water, it remains 
dig ag tune red-hot at the bottom; and, 
Is the intensity of the heat, that it 
melts and carries off the glaze of the basin 
from the part on whieh it happens to fall, 
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PRICES or MERCHANDIZE. Dee. 24. ; Jan. 21, 
Cocoa, W. I. common pe 10 0 to 4 5 90 £310 0 to 4 5 Operewt 
Coffee, Jamaica,ordinary 415 0 — 518 O 400— 5 8 O ditte. 
pans Se yfne . 616 O— 8 0 O 7 10— 8 0 O ditto. 
——, Mocha . 610 0 — 615 O 615 0 — 7 5 Operewt 
Cotton, W.I.commen . 0 1 0— 0 1 2 00 &— 0 1 2 perth 
——,Demerara . - 0 1 2— 0 1 5 ot 2— 0 1 5 ditto. 
Currants . 2 e 2 © 3 2 O— 5 & 0 5 2 0— 5 4 Operewt, 
Figs, ‘Turkey e 110 O— 2 @ O 18 0— 110 O ditte. 
Flax,Riga . « 7L00— 00 0 66 0 0 — 68 0 O per ton 
Hemp, Kiga Rhine 4710 0 — 48 1 0O 47 10 0 — 48 0 0 ditto, 
Hops, new, Pockets 316 O— 415 O 315 0— 415 0 perewh 
, Sussex,do,. 310 0 — 4 0 0 3 5 0 — 316 0 ditto. 
lron, British, Bars . 1210 0 — 13 0 0 1210 0 — 15 OV Oper ton 
—————=, Pigs . 810 0— 9 0 9 $10 0 — 9 0 Q ditta. 
il,Lucca . 2 «© « O1f Om O12 0 0 10 0 — O11t Opergall 
—, Galipoli ° - 74 090—76 0 0 7+ 0 0 —76 O O per ton 
Rags 7 . . 2 20— 2 5 0 220— 0 0 0 per cwh 
Raisins, bloom orjar,new 415 0 — 5 0 0 413 0— 5 0 O dittea. 
Rice, Patna kind » O11 0— 013 O 0O1it 0 — 013 O ditto 
—, East India - O11 O— 013 0 09 @— 010 0 ditta 
Silk, Cinna, raw ° 150— 1°81! 15 0— 1 8 11 perlb, 
——, Bengal,skem .« 10 0— 1 0 5 i 00— 1 0 5 ditto. 
Spices, Cinnamon © OF 2F— 0 9 4 09 2— 0 9 4 per Ib. 
—-, Cleves ~~ 95S 6C6— 0 0 0 03 6— 0 0 O ditta 
, Nutmegs - O+ FI— O 410 04 9— 410 O dite. 
——, Pepper, black 0 0 64— 0 O 6} 0 0 6$— O O 6} ditto, 
. »white 0 0 93— 0 0 10 0 0 74— 0 0 9 ditto. 
Spirits, Brandy, Cogniac O 5 3 — O 5 8 05 2— 0 5 Iper gal. 
——-—, Geneva Hollands 0 2 9— 0 3 O 02 6— 0 3 2 ditto. 
, Rum, Jamaica 0 310 — 0 4 O 00 0— 0 4 O ditto. 
Sugar, brown . 2. . 218 O— 31 9 217 0— 3 O Opercwt 
, Jamaica, fine 2. 315 O— 4 0 O 315 0 — 4 O Gperewh 
——, East India, brown 1 1 0— 1 6 O 1 20— 1 6 O ditto 
——, iump, fine s 414 O— 5 60 417 0— 5 6 Q diito. 
Tallow, town-melted 310— 006 90 3 2 0— 0 0 Opercwt 
, Russia, yellow 214 0 — 215 O 213 6— 0 0 O ditto, 
Tea, Bohea . ~ O11 9m O 110 9 1 115— 0 2 O per Ih, 
—, Hyson, best ° 0 5 &8— 0 510 0 5310 — 0 6 O ditto. 
Wine, Madeira,old . 62 0 O—95 @ O 62 0 0 —95 0 0 perpipe 
——, Port, old 2 45 0 O—55 0 O 45 0 0 —55 O O ditta. 


—, Sherry _ 20 0 0 —60 0 0. 20 0 O— 60 O Oper butt 

Premiums of Insurance.-—Guernsey or Jersey, 203s.—Cork or Dublin, 25s.—Belfast, 
25s. a 30s.—Hambro’, 60s.—Madeira, 25s.—Jamaica, 30s. 4 353.—Greenlaud, out 
and home, 3$g. 

Course of Exchange, Jan. 21.—Amsterdam, 11 89.—Hamburgh, 56 1.—Paris, 25 
30.—Leghorn, 474.—Lisbon, 52.—Dublin, 11} per cent. 

At Messrs. Wolfeand Edmonds’ Canal Office, Change Allcy, Cernhill.—Grand Junction 
CANAL shares sell for 2151. per 100]. share.—Birmingham, div, 5351.—Coventry, 0991.— 
Leeds and Liverpool, 3001.—'Trent and Mersey, 18001.—East India Dock, 1651. per 
sharen—West India, 1741.—The Strand Briver, 5l.—West Middlesex WatTer- 
Works, 401.—Gas Lignt Company, 611. 

The 3 per cent. Reduced, on the g4th, was 633 ;5 per. cent. consols, 683 ; 4 per cent. 
Consols, 87 ; 5 per cent. navy ; 1028. 

Gold in bars 31. 17s, 10d. per oz. —New donbloons SI. 14s. 6d.—Silver in bars 5s, 2d. 

ee 
ALPHABETICAL List of axkruptcies aud DivipeNxds announced between the 
20th of Dec. 1819 and the With of Jan. 1820: extracted from the Loudon Gazettes. 





BANKRUPTCIES, [This Month 125,.] "udtent Rochetter, grocer. | [ Hayward, Loncon, 


F Bouth G Liver.oo), wvolien draper. { Battye, L. 
The Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses, 3*ya0 RK Lianguucloy Radnorihise, farmer. { Mere- 


A DUDIS T Powick, Ww ; lumber Caraaie dith, london on 
A and ¢o. mean orcelierihire, plum . C Beck J Newcaftle upon Tyne, grocer. { Atkinfon and 


Ayes W Watton, Norfolk Smi d co. loncun 
; iky grocers (Smith and cu, Ly ke Duincrell, Devoenthire 
——e T Stratford, merchant. (Wiliams, Le Budy } Sb agreed nc . Fe, merchant. [Bowe 
aiicy } Frome, Seiwood ciwthier. { £.s, Le ’ 


na — j Eecw'ey 8 Mantheter, flater. [Milne and co. L 
pe bin t Bridgewatery bup merchant, (Paivy Le Bone | Truro, wooulica draper, [(Carcale sat ane “A 


Baker 
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73 Alphabetical List of Bankruptcies and Dividends. 


ker T York, linen drapers { leyes london 
ne W E Stock Exchange, flock broker, [ Younger 
Rutier J P Bilston, Staffurdthire, grocer. CSmith, L. 


Martlett TE Ranbury, mercer, (Meyrick and co, Ly 


Board J Highbridge, Somerfetihire, hipkeepere (Pear. 
fun, london 
Bradheld w North Elhams, Norfolk, baker. {Dixon 


and co. london ; 
Bafs M Afibourne, Derbythire, ma'tier. (Sweet and Coe 
Bracewell J Gramiey, Yorkthire, ina keeper. (Battye, lL. 
Cobham W jun and T Joves, Warc, bankers, [Bond 
Cheshire T Aylebbury, grocers (Gregory. Le 
Cook J Whit chapel road, grocers, { Wright 
Clough J Leeds. cioth manufacturer. — [ Fottie and co. 
Cooper J Cheferficld, tallow chandler. [Hall and 
co london ; 
Crump T and T Hilly june Kidderminfter, carpet mianue 


facturer Bigr, Le. : 
Chapman w Bimcplone treet Without, haberdafhcr, 
{ Farren 


Penman $ South Potherton, Somerfethire, miller. 
and fon, london 

Daw fon T MancheRer, victualler. (Hurd and co. Ly 

Darby EH Fenchurch Areet, tailore — (Stade and cos. Le 

Dick A and Jj Morrifon, St. Catherine fquarey aie mer- 
chants. (Hurchifon 

Dodd 8 Newcafile upon Tyne, merchant. (Bell and co, Le 

Pelamare P H Romford, avudtioncer. (Clare and co. Le 

Eliifon R Liverpuol, chemit. (Norris, london 

Frott A and J K Macclesfield, grocers, (Hurd and co. Le 

Fricad T E H and W J Sunderland, tracers. ( Blakis- 
ton, london . 

Ferfe G Laurence Pountney hill, merchant, 
and COs. 

Fotter J ‘iverpool, money fcrivercr. (Lowndes. Le 

Forder E and A Wylam, Newcaitle upon Tyne, mere 
chants, (Hartley, L. 

Forfice M Newcafle upon Tyne, grocer. (Hartley, Le 

Farrer R Bread Arect, Cheapfide, warenoufeman, (Hurd 
and co. 

Fearnall ) White Cottage, New Cross, Deptford, merchant. 
| Woodward and co, london 

Gates J Grimfone, Nortolk, farmer, 

Green 6 Leeds, fone mafon. 


(Pyne 


(Tomlinfon 


(Wright, L. 
(jeyes, L. 


Green J Brauncewell, Lincolnthire, merchant. (Hum- 
phreys.§l. , ; 
Grafton J Stroud, Gloucetterfiire, thoe maker, (Price 


and ¢O. london 
Garfide T Stockport, cottunfpinner. (Lowe and co. Le 
Glover J Liverpool, thuoe maker. (Clarke and co. L. 
Gerrard D Old Cavendith treet, St. Mary le bone. (Nowell 
Hooper @ Brittuol, merchant, {Poo'e and co, Ly 
Nuut TF Stabie yard, St. Martin’s, buiider. 
ardfon 
Heath W Lower ftreet, Ifington, butcher. (Olderthaw 
Horton C Birmingham. wire worker. (clarke and co. Le 
Hurry E Freeman's court, Cornhill, merchant. (Vearfe 
and CO. 
Harrop J Garcthead, Purham, grocer. (Hartley, Ly 
Jones J Worcetter, linen draper. (Palmer, Le 
johnion R Appleton, Scuicoatesy Yorkshire, 
(Hicks, london 
Johnrfon W Birmingham, tarpaulin makers (Smith, Le 
jacobs L Najlau ttreety Midd.ciex Hotpital, glass dealer. 
(Norton 


(Riche 


plumber. 
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Motticy T Portfea, dealer. (Dyne and fen, L. 

Milligan A Wolverhampton, tea dealer. (Chefter, t. 

Maddock E R Quin and J Uniaikey Liverpool, merchants, 
(Lowe and co. london 

Morris T Britol. linen draper. (Pearson, L. : 

Morris C Cateaton ftreet, warchoufeman. (Partington 


Morgan E Knighton. Racnorthire, wool@apler. (1 ugh, 4, 

Nixon W Rugetey, Staffordthire, farmer, (Stocker ang 
co. london 

eee Pe Cateaton ftreet, warchoufeman, (Walker 
and co- 


Nightingale J Howden, Yorkthire, corn factor. (Lowndes 
and co, london 
Pee! J Tower ftrcet, fack manufacturer, (Gillibrand 
Pickering. J late of Woburn place, wine merchant. 
(Noy and co 
Pinnington D Cheltenham, horfe dealer. ( Williams, L. 
Parter R Manchefter, innkeeper. (Milne and cv. L. 
Phillips M Great Prefcott @reet, merchant. (Poole 
Payne L Nottingham, wneney fcrivener. (Long and co. l, 
Powies J} D Freeman's court, Cornhill, merchant 
(Pearfe and cos 
Peck 3 Blackheath hill, carpenter, 
Payne G Newyate ftreet, hatter, 
Phillips R Athburnham, firmer. (Ellis, L, 
Quiros J] M de, Size lane, merchant. (Cheer 
Roberts W Chowbent, t ancaihire, innkeeper. (Wheeler, 
Londun 
Roberts ¢ Henager, Somerfethhire, innkeeper.’ Williams, Le 
Reed C. Plymouth, merchant, (Follett, L. 
Robinfon W and T Chelfca, linen drapers. (Willis 
and Coe loncon 
Ray Jand JR Clive Suffolk, bankera. (Stevens, Le 
Read C R Brabant court. merchant. (Sweet and cue. 
Story F Hunworth, Norfolk, miller. (Bridges, by 
Smith T Leeds, worfted fpinner. (Jeyes, Le 
Sidney R Newman ftrect. picture dealer. (Cock 
Scott A Johu freet, Commercial road. ccealer, 
Sorrell R B Kirby fireet, 
(Noy and co, 
Sendall J Fulham fields, horfe dealer. 
Sharrock, P T Prefton mufic feller. 
Shocbridge W Marden. Kent, farmers 
Sinclair J Brighton. bookinder, 
Swayne J Britto). dealer. 


(Sandford, Deptford 
(Oldham 


(Creery 
Hatton Garden, printer. 


(M*Duff, Le 
(Blakelock, Le 

(Carter, Le 
(Gregfon and co, Le 
Hurd and co, Ly, 


Simpion C Stretford, Lancashire, nusteryman. (Hurd 
and co, london : 
SeilersH Burnley, Lancathire, cotton fpinner. (Hurd 


and CO. london 
Smith T » St. George, Rotherhithe, cork manufacturer. 
(Edmunds 
Scott J Fore ftreet, Corn dealer. { Walls 
Thackara J Rotherham, millwright. | Capes, Le 
Taylor M Long lane, cotton dealer. ({ Hayward 
Thompfon C Halitax, watch glafs cuttere 
and CO, london : 
Townfend W sheffield. builder (Capes, Le 
Taylor J HedOn, Yorkshire, mariner, (Hindman 
Tiuhrum J Great Guildiord ftrect, Surrey, cai pcntere 
{Harmer 
Twiddy G Bread freet hill, oilman. {Jones 
Thompfon tl and T Motes, Paradife row, Rotherhithe, 
wine merchants. CHutchifon, London 
Wales J Wemack,. Norfulk, linen drapere 


[Sabine 


(Reardon 


Krauss J ten Manchefter, merchant. 


fon, london 
Lakeman DH Liverpool, merchant, 


Lace 5 Liverpool, Drazier. 


maker. (Mesvowcroft, L. 


Myers R and ) Holmes, Newcaflle upon Tyne, linen 


drapers. {tlartiey, Lonuon 


Malcom K Athbourne, Derbythire, tea dealer. (Cheer, L. 
butter merchant. 


Movre Ww Huughton, 
( Birkeut, Loneon 


Adams $ Walfall 

Awic.) G Carihalton 

Auilei J Palace wharf, Lambeth 

Brabant E Manchefter 

Bayute G Wakcheld 

Derkcuthaw G Howden, Yorkthire 

Mack © Southwark 

Buctland JF Langicy, Bucks 

Biackbuin W and FC Rouileau, City 
Tuad 

Brown ) Sprivefteld, Chelmsford 

Biackburn & Plymouth 

Aeruard > Southwa k 

Barocs J St Briaveis 

Buchanan smith and Afhicy, Livere 
povl 

Balt.ur J Bahnghall freet 

Bua 4 M and B Savage, Jeffery’s 
fguare 

Brown S and T H Scott, St Mary hill 

Beattie G Saitora 

bestord E Biookes’s Mews, Hanover 
th uate 

Crrran 8 Pand J Brown, Liverpool 

cord +9 jJeoc F Brown, Lawreuce 
ane 

Chapmao DP Faverham 

€heinty MH han mou cwe 

Rote J Fiyrroun 

Carr W Leek 


Caemcion J Mauchcict 


(Hall and co, L, 
King T vainfwik, Gloucefterihire, cluthier. 


(Tayler, L. 

Lant » Blackman ficet, Newington, merchant, ( Williams 
(Wheeler 

Livetcy J Farnworth avd Prettole mills, Laucathire, paper 


Cumbcriand, 


(Thomp- 


and co. 
infon 


and co 


a | | 
DIVIDENDS. 
Cottreux J Mincing lane 
Corney Jand R Eatt India Chambers 
Ca'vericy R Keawoithy Leicetterthire 
Dawton J New Windfor 
Day R Doncater 
Danicls W Bithop’s Stortfi rd 
Durrant J Bat Dereham, Norfolk 
Danton and Walmiley, Liverpuol 
Devey W F and J Coal Excnange 
Devey Wand £ Chriftchurch, Surrey 
Evans G Bich Rreet, Southwark 
Fair C Liverpool! 
ri pin W Villier’s treet, Strand 
Greenway J Plymouth Dock 
Goodwin W Camoridge 
Gregory J D Ciown treet, Finibury 
_iquare 
Gibbin R jun. Bithopwearmouth 
po oo pole, Seamingwer 
Nbert Hand Ws i 
\ doar aunders, Bridham, 
we ~~ © Wansford, Northamp. 
Hilditch T shrewibury 
Hall E Holbrook, Derdythire 
Hawe ) Plymouth duck 
a — G Blackall, Devon 
athicw © : 
Moiborn "> Malls Brook Greet, 
Halmihaw Jj and J Swaily 


Bucdwikc, Vurkibuse Ws Heck 


Whitley J Dubb, Yorkthire, worftcd fpinner. 


Worrall W Liverpool, merchant. 
Young J Layftall &reet, milkmane 


and co. london 
Wood J Walfall, factor. 
Whitfield W P Commercial road, wine merchant. [Ja 
comb and co 
Wheeler H fene Blandford Forum, butchere 
and co. Jonaon 
Wynn W ean fireety Soho, watch makere 


{ Turner and coy Ty, 


[ Wilfon 


{Valmer 


Watters S Eat lane, Bermondfey, anchorfmith, [ Hutch: 


[Few 


[Blackflock and Oo 
{ Hall and Cu, 


Hilbers HG St Mary Axe 

Hughes T Ludgate (yeet 

Irwin R Staplet.n, Cumberland 

Jeffery J Tonbridge 

Jones J and J Leominfier 

Kernet H Thavies inn 

Langiton R fen. Manchefter 

Lockwood J Stroud, Kent 

Lukyn W sr, Paul’s Church yard 

Lamb W and T late of Leeds 

Lamb J Great James fircet, Bedfor® 
row 

Lever J) Athby de la Zouch 

Munt J and T adams, Leadenhall 

_ fireet 

Millar R Taunton : 

Malnnton J tirdfedge, Yorkshire 

Nutt T Mancheter 

Nackbar J jun. New Brentterd 

Neate W sweeting’s alley 

ONeill E Liverpvol 

Pim T B Eztweek, Devon 

Philips T Bread treet hill 

Peech W Chefterteid : 

Peel J Harding and Willock, Tame 
worth 

Rumford R W Bartholomew lane 

Radcitic J Swantea 

Richards § Durham 

Richardion W Jj Nicholas lane 

Acdceli W Liyerpuvl 


Roose 










over ¥VvTus 





barton hart 











1820.] 


iverponl 
aa fc er Pmite ftreet 


sutton R Hampton ™ ick 
sanvterd J Shrewsbury 
ey J Gainsborough, and R 
Sheppard, qo 
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Meteorological Results, from Observations made in London, for the Month of Dee. 1849. 
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5 16 3 
VHE first four days were mild, with the 
f) wind atS.W.,; on the sthit shifted to the 
N.E, and blew fresh from this quarter, 
attended with a gradual diminution of 
temperature till the 8th; throughout this 
day it blew a gale from the east, and ex- 
tremely cold, accompanied with a very 
sharp frost ; and so great was the evapora- 
tion caused by the wind, that the ground, 
by the evening, had become quite bleach- 
ed. In the evening of the 9th, much fine 
snow fell. The frost lasted till the 16th ; 
but, after the 11th, the wind being chiefly 
westerly, a slight thaw generally occurred 
during the day. On the 17th the tempe- 
rature increased rapidly, the thermometer, 
which ateight A.M.stood at 39°,by 11P.M. 
had risen to 502° ; and, except, on the 21st, 
did not descend below this point till the 
23d. During this interval of six days, the 
weather was cloudy, and much rain fell: 
and, owing to the very moist state of the 
atmosphere, the temperature felt rather 
oppressive. On the 25d, between noon, 
and 5 P.M. the thermometer fell from 51° 
to 584° ; and, in the course of the night, to 


Cumuluse Cumule-stratus, Nimbus. 
6 0 0 
514°. The frost set in again on the 25th, 
and continued very sharp, with fine wea- 
ther, to the end of the month. In the 
night of the 29th, the thermometer fell to 
22° and in that of the Sist to 199, 

A very large faint halo appeared round 
the moon in the evening of the 27th; and 
on the following day it snowed from 2 to 
4+ P.M. A few thick fogs occurred now and 
then; but, generally speaking, they have 
been but trifling this month. The tollow- 
ing were fine bright days, namely, the 1st, 
3d, 8th, 13th, 14th, 16th, g4th, 25th, 26th, 
Q7th, 29th, Sist. . 

The barometer for the most part was 
very steady, but the maximum is rather 
low, and the range very small, to what 
they usually are at this season of the year ; 
the latter has been decreasing ever since 
August. 

The subjoined Table contains the mean 
temperatures of the last six months, from 
July to December, together with the mean 
of the whole six mouths, and the annual 

mean tor the last five years respectively. 
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{HE long continuance of frost, which 
secina to make up for its absence in 

$0 many seasons past, has equally m- 
eded the business of the ficld and the 
markets. ‘The chief operations m the 
country have been confined to the barn, 
to carting, and to attendance upon live 
stock. ‘The general demand of fodder 
for cattle, and the necessity of finding em- 
ployment for the labourers, rather than 
any encomagement from the markets, 
have hept the flails and threshing-machines 
going. Itisa subject of universal obser- 
tation, low different the appearance of the 
wheat crop at present, and at the same 
period of tast season. In the backward 
éistricts, the wheat has scarcely made its 
sppearance above-ground, and all the late- 
gown is extremely backward, The late 
warm seasons wonderfully increased the 
breed of all the feathered tribe, and of 
vermin of all descriptions, and the wheats, 
whilst uncovered by snow, were greatly 
infested by vast flocks cf crows: whilst 
the stack-yards have been equally an- 
noyed by uncommon multitudes of starv- 
mg small birds. One of the great advan- 
tages of frost, a coat of snow, both as a 
defence and manure to the young wheats, 
has been most ample ; and, if any distant 
eonclusions are allowable, they must be in 
favour of a crop, more especially upon 
land in a clean and husbandlike state. ‘The 
turnip crop, however, will receive injury 
m the same proportion, more especially 


from the alternations between frost ang 
thaw, and an extraordiuary call will be 
experienced thronghout the spring for the 
ample stocks of fodder and hay. Cattle 
and sheep abroad are kept at considerable 
expense, and under no expectation of 
thrift. Prices stationary, including wool, 
Poor’s-rates on the advance in the northam 
counties. A sentiment of dissatisfaction 
universal in the country, at a late ministe. 
rial asseftion of the flourishing state of our 
agriculture. ‘The agricultural associations 
are still pursuing their object, of inducing 
the Legislature to raise the price of corn to 
the level of taxation; an object unattain. 
able, for the simnple reason, that taxation 
has long exceeded the national ability. 
The organization of these societies may 
nevertheless prove ultimately beneficial to 
the country, since, with the gradual in- 
crease of light and intelligence, their 
views may receive a more patriotic di- 
rection. 

Smithfield: Beef 4s. to 5s. 6d.—Mut- 
ton 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d.—Veal 4s. 6d, to 6s, 
9d.—Pork 5s, to 7s.—Fat 3s. 74d. 

Corn Exchange: Wheat 50s. to 75s.— 
Barley 26s. to 40s.—Oats 18s, to S08— 
The Quartern-loaf in London, 11d. and 9d, 
—Hay (new) 21. 10s, to Sl. 3s.—-Old 18s, 
to 36s.—Clover do. (new) 41. to 5). 58.— 
Old Sl. to 71.—Straw 11. 7s. to 11. 16s. 

Coals in the Pool, 41s, to 45s. per 
chaldron. 

Middlesex ; Jan. 91. 
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RUSSIA. 

Q' the growing greatness of this 

Power, and of the danger to be ap- 
prehended from it, most people are 
aware; but few are really well inform. 
et of the magnitude of the impeding 
danger: but of this we can speak Gn the 
most authentic information. [tis gene- 
ralty conceived that Alexander has a 
force of SV0,0C00 men in pay; the real 
truth is, that lus forces of all arms are 
full 500,000 men, and these not the pas. 
sive sober men they were formerly, when 
they stood like stocks, to be thrown 
down by the enemy’s cannon, but active 
soldiers, trained and disciplined by 
French, Swiss, or German oflicers, the 
most celebrated in their different lines, 
whom Alexander has obliged, by giving 
them an asylum, or teinpted by pecu- 
hiaty advantages, to assist him. The 
enormous expetise of maintaining this 
arudy bas induced the ministers to pro- 


pose a reduction, but this advice the 
Emperor has always rejected, saying, 
that in case any thing serious should 
happen from France, he conceives bim- 
self to be the only Pewer who can resist. 
If these are really his sentiments, they 
aflord some excuse for keeping so enor- 
mous an army on foot in time of peace; 
but most people will rather conclude 
that he means to take advantage, and 
make farther inroads on his neighbours. 
The steady encroaching system of the 
Russian cabinet has been apparent, an 
has been acted un, for more than a cen 
tury; and, during the reigns of Cathe- 
rine and Alexander, Russia has acquired 
Courland, and almost the whole of Po- 
land, to the west; Moldavia, to the south; 
the whole of Fiuland, to the north; and, 
by the late peace with Persia, the whole 
navigation of the Caspian Sea, and, 4 
large tract of land adjoining. In short, 
With stich a force, and the resourees 
which 
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which the various parts of his dominions 
must afford, what is it he cannot effect? 
And to all this, he has Prussia under 
his control, and is allied by marriage 
with the Netherlands and Wurtemberg. 
It is the general opinion that he means 
toattack Tarkey; but this is not neces- 
sary. ‘I'he passage of the Dardanelles 
by his fleet, and the possession of any one 
part in the Levant, will make him com- 
plete master of the Mediterranean, 
Lrom the Treaty of Westphalia to the 
present time, it has been the great aim 
of statesmen to keep up a balance of 
power; but the aggrandisemeut of Russia 
and the acquisitions she has been permit- 
ted to make unmolested, have destroy- 
ed that system.— Letter from the Baltic, 
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GREAT BRITAIN, 

Anirrepara'le national loss has been 
sustained in the sudden decease of the 
Puxe of Kent, a prince, of whose vir- 
tues, public and private, it is scarecly 
possible to speak in terms of adequate 
praise. The period of the month at 
which this lamented event took place, 
deprives us of the opportunity of exhi- 
biting the features of his character, and 
the actions of his life, with the display 
they call for; but, in our next Number, 
we purpose to devote a considerable 
space to the subject. 

UNITED STATES. 

The following was the Speech of the 

President, on opening the Congress. 
Fellow-Citizens of the Senate, and of 
the House of Representatives, 

The public buildings being advanced to 
a stage to afford accommodation for Con- 
gress, I offer you my sincére congfatula- 
tions on the re-ccommencement of your du- 
ties in the Capitol. 

Having informed Congress, on the ¢7th 
of February last, that a Treaty of Amity, 
Settlement, and Limits, had been conclu- 
ded in this city, between the United States 
and Spain, and ratified by the competent 
authorities of the former, full confidence 
was entertained that it would have been 
ratified by his Catholic Majesty with 
equal promptitude, and a like earnest de- 
sire to terminate, on the conditions of that 
treaty, the differences which had so long 
existed between tlre two countries. Every 
view which the subject admitted of, was 
thought to have satisfied this conclusion. 
Great losses had been sustained by citizens 
of the United States from Spanish cruisers, 
more than twenty years before, which had 
not been redressed. ‘Hhese losses had been 
acknowledged and provisled for by a treaty, 
as far back as the year 180%, which, al- 
though concluded at Madrid, was not 
then ratified by the government of Spain, 

Mowniuty Mac, Nv. 336, 
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nor since, until the last year, when it was 
suspended by the late treaty ; a more satis- 
factory provision to both parties, as was 
presumed, having been made for them. 
Other differences had arisen in this long 
interval, affecting their highest interests, 
which were likewise provided for by this 
last treaty. ‘The treaty itself was formed 
on great consideration, and a thorough 
knowledge of all circumstances, the sub- 


ject-matter of every article having been 


for years under discussion and repeated 
references having been made by the mi- 
nister of Spain to his government, on the 
points respecting which the greatest differ- 
ence of opinion prevailed. It was formed 
by a minister duly authorised for the pur- 
pose, who had represented his government 
in the United States, aud been employed 
in this long protracted negociation several 
years, and who, it is not denied, kept 
strictly within the letter of his instractions. 
The faith of Spain was therefore pledg- 
ed, under circumstances of peculiar force 
and solemnity, for its ratification. On the 
part of the United States, this treaty was 
evidently acceded to in a spirit of concilia- 
tion and concession. The indemnity for 
injuries and losses so long before sustained, 
and now again acknowledged and provid- 
ed for, was to be paid by them, without 
becoming a charge on the treasury of 
Spain. For territury ceded by Spain, 
other territory of great value, to which 
our claim was believed to be well founded, 
was ceded by the United States, andina 
quarter more interesting toler. ‘This ces- 
sion was nevertheless received as the means 
of indemnifying our citizens in a consider- 
able sum,—the presumed amouct of their 
losses. Other considerations, of great 
weight, urged the cessiun of this territory 
by Spain. It was surrounded by the ter- 


_Titories of the United States on every side, 


except on that of the ocean. Spain had 
lost her authority over it, and, falling into 
the hands of adventurers connected with 
the savages, it was made the means of un- 
ceasing annoyance and injury to our union, 
in many of its most essential interests. 
By this cession, then, Spain ceded a ter- 
ritory, in reality of no value to her, and 
obtained concessions of the highest impor- 
tance, by the settlement of long-standing 
differences with the United Siates, affect. 
ing their respective claims aud limits, and 
likewise relieved herself from the obliga- 
tion of a treaty relating to it, which she 
had failed to fulfil, aud also trom tie ree 
sponsibiliiy incident to the most flagrant 
and pernicious abuses of ker rights, where 
she could not sapport her auilority. 
It being known that the treaty was forme 
ed under these circumstances, not a 
doubt was entertained that his Catholic 
Majesty would have ratified it without de- 
lay. I regret to liave to state, that this rea- 
sonable expectation has been disappointed ; 
M that 
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that the treaty was not ratified within 
the time stipulated ; and has not since been 
ratified. Asit is important that the nature 
and character of this unexpected occur- 
rence should be distinctly understood, I 
think it my duty to communicate to you 
all the facts and circumstances In my pos- 
session, relating to it. ’ 
Anxious te prevent ail future disagree- 
ment with Spain, by giving the most prompt 
effect to the treaty which had been thus 
concluded, and particularly by the estab- 
tishment of a government in Florida, which 
should preserve order there, the minister 
of the United States, who had been recent- 
ly appointed to his Catholic Majesty, and 
to whom the ratification by his govern- 
ment had been committed, to be exchanged 
for that ot Spain, was instructed to trans- 
mit the latter to the department of state as 
soon as obtained, by a public ship, subject- 
ed to his order for the purpose. Unex- 
pected delay occurring in the ratification 
by Spain, he requested to he informed of 
the cause. It was stated in reply, that the 
great importance of the subject, and a de- 
aire toobtain explanations on cei tain points 
which were not specified, had produced 
the delay, aud that an envoy would be 
dispatched to the Uuited States, to obtain 
such explanations of this government. 
‘Ihe minister of the United States offered 
to give the full explanation on any point on 
which it might be desired, which proposal 
was declined. Having communicated 
this resuicto the department of state in 
August last, he was instructed, notwith- 
standing the disappointment and surprise 
which it produced, to inform the govern- 
ment of Spain, that if the treaty should be 
ratified, and transmitted here at any time 
before the meeting of Congress, it would 
be received, and have the same effeet as 
if it had been ratified in due time. This 
order was executed: the authorized com- 
munication was made to the goveinment 
ef Spain, and by is answer, which has 
just been received, we are officially made 
acquainted, for the first time, with the 
vauses which have prevented the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty by bis Catholic Majesty. 
It is alleged by the minister of Spain, that 
this government had attempted to alter 
one of the prmcipal articles of the treaty 
by a declaration, which the mimister of the 
United States had been ordered to present 
when he should deliver the ratification by 
his government In exchange for that of 
Spain, and of which he gave notice, expla- 
natory of the sense in which that article 
was understood. Jtisturther alleged that 
this government had recently tolerated or 
protected, an exepedition from the United 
States agaist the province of Texas. 
These two imputed acts are stated as the 
reasons which have induced his Catholic 
Majesty to withhold his ratification fy = 
the tyeaty, to obtain cxol ingindhassie 
-? . \Planations respect. 
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ing which it is repeated that an enyo 
would be forthwith dispatched to the Uni. 
ted States. 

From a fall view of all circumstane 
it is submitted to the consideration of Cop. 
yress, whether it will not be proper for the 
United States to carry the conditions of 
the treaty into effect, in the same manner 
as if ithad been ratified by Spain, claiming 
on their part all its advantages, and yield. 
ing to Spaiu all those secured to her. By 
pursuing this course, we shall rest on the 
sacred ground of right, sanctioned in the 
most solemn manner by Spain herself,—by 
a treaty which she was bonnd to ratify; 
for refusing to do winch, she must incu 
the censure of other nations, even those 
most friendly to her: while, by confining 
ourselves within that limit, we cannot fail 
to obtain their well-merited approbation, 
We must have peace on a frontier where 
we have becn. so long disturbed ; our citi- 
zens must be indemnified for losses so long 
since sustained, and for which indemnity 
has been so unjustly withheld from them. 
Accomplishing these great objects, we ob- 
tain all that is desirable. 

But his Catholic Majesty has twice de- 
clared his determination to send a minister 
to the United States, to ask explanations 
on certain points, and to give them, re 
specting his delay to ratify the treaty, 
Shall we act, by taking the ceded terri- 
tory, and proceeding to execute the other 
conditions of the treaty before this minis- 
ter arrives and is heard ?—This is a case 
which forms astrong appeal to the candour, 
the maguanimity, and honour, of this people, 
much is due to courtesy between nations, 
By a short delay we shall lose nothing; 
for, vesting on the ground of immutable 
truth and justice, we cannot be diverted 
from our purpose. 

I communicated to Congress a copy of 
the treaty and of the instructions to 
minister of the United States at Madrid, 
respecting it, of his correspondence with 
the minister of Spain, and of such other do- 
cuments as may be necessary to give a full 
view of the subject. 

In the course whieh the Spanish governs 
ment have, on this occasion, thouglit pro- 
per to pursue, it is satisfactory 10 know, 
that they have not been countenanced by 
any other European power. On the con- 
trary, the opinion and wishes, both o 
France and Great Britain, have net beeo 
withheld, even from the United States oF 
from Spain, and have been unequivocal in 
favour of the ratification. There is also 
reason to believe, that the sentiments of 
the imperial government of Russia have 
been the same, and that they have beet 
made known to the cabinet of Madrid. — 

In the eivil war. existing between Spaie 
and the Spanish provinces in this be 
sphere, the greatest care has been taken t0 
enturce the laws intended to preserve 3 
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impartial neutrality, Our ports have con- 
tinued to be equally open to both parties, 
and on the same conditions, and our citi- 
zens have been equally restrained from in- 
terfering in favour of either to the preju- 
dice of the other. The progress of the 
war, however, has operated manifestly in 
favour of the colonies. Buenos Ayres still 
maintains unshaken the independence 
which it declared in 1816, and has enjoyed 
since 1810. Like snecess has also lately 
attended Chili, and the provinces north of 
the La Plata, bordering on it; and like- 
wise Venezuela. 

This contest kas, from its commence- 
ment, been very interesting to other Pow- 
ers, and to none more so than the United 
States. A virtaous people may and will 
confine themselves within the limits of a 
strict neutrality; but it is not in their 
power to behold a conflict so vitally im- 
portant to their neighbours, without the 
sensibility and sympathy which naturally 
belong to such a case. It has been the 
steady purpose of this government, to pre- 
vent that feeling leading to excess; and it 
is very gratifying to have it in my power 
to state, that, so strong has been the sense 
throughout the whole co:nmunity of what 
was due to the character and obligations 
of the nation, that few examples of a con- 
trary kind have occurred. 

The distance of the colonies from the 
parent country, and the great extent of 
their population and resources, gave them 
advantages which, it was anticipated, at 
a very early period, it would be difficult 
for Spain to surmount. The steadiness, 
consistency, and success, with which they 
have pursued their object, as evinced 
more particularly by the undisturbed 
sovereignty which Buenos Ayres has so 
long enjoyed, evidently give them a strong 


claim to the favourable consideration of 


other nations. ‘These sentiments on the 
part of the United States‘ have not been 
Withheld from other Powers, with whom 
it is desirable to act in concert. Should 
it become manifest to the world, that the 
efferts of Spain to subdue those provinces 
will be fruitless, it may be presumed, that 
the Spanish government itself will give up 
the coutest. In producivg such a deter- 
mination, it cannot be doubted that the 
Opinion of friendly Powers who have taken 
nO part in the controversy, will have their 
merited influence. 

It is of the highest importance to our 
national character, and indispensable to 
the morality of our citizens, that all vio- 
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lations of our neutrality should be pre- 
vented. No door should be left open fer 
the evasion of our laws, ao opportunity 
afforded to any who may be disposed to 
take advantage of it, to compromise the 
interest or hovonr of the nation. It is 
submitted, therefore, to the consideration 
of Congress, whether it may not be advis- 
able to revise the laws, with a view to this 
desirable result. 

It is ewhmitted, also, whether it may not 
be advisable to designate, by law, the 
several ports or places alony the coast, at 
which only foreign ships of war and pri- 
vateers may be admitted. The difficulty 
of sustaining the regulations of our com; 
merce, and of other important interests 
from abuse, without such designation, fur- 
nishes a strong motive for this measure. 

At the time of the negociation for the 
renewal of the commercial convention be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, 
a hope had been entertained that an ai- 
ticle might have been agreed upon, mu- 
tually satisfactory to both countries, re- 
gulating, upon the principles of justice 
and reciprocity, the commercial inter- 
course between the United States and the 
British possessions, as well in the West 
Indies as upon the Continent of North 
America. ‘The plenipotentiaries of the 
two governments, not having been able to 
come to an agreement on this important 
interest, those of the United States re- 
served for the consideration of this govern- 
ment the proposals which had been pre- 
sented to them, as the ultimate offer en 
the part of the British government, and 
which they were not authorised to accept. 
On their transmission here, they were ex- 
amined with due deliberation, the result 
of which was, a new effort to meet the 
views of the British government. The 
minister of the United States was in- 
structed to make a further proposal, which 
has not yet been accepted. It was how- 
ever declined in an amicable manner. I 
recommend to the consideration of Con- 
gress, whether further pruhibitory provi- 
sions in the laws relating to this inter- 
course, may not be expedient. 

The President then alludes to the state 
of trade and the curiency, in spite of the 
embarrassments of which, he states that 
the revenue will exceed its disbursee 
ments. He then concludes by a recom- 
mendation to angment the naval force of 
the country. 

(Signed) James Monror. 

Washington; Dec. 7, 1819, 
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nufacturing interests, of the general want 
ef confidence. and of the extensive and 
increasing evils, the consequence of such 
state of things, and of the pressing neces- 
sity that legislative measures should be 
adopted forrelief. ‘The petitioners added, 
that, “ being apprehensive that the House 
is about to adjourn, without having adopted 
any measuses tending to an enquiry into 
the causes of those evils, and being at the 
saine time satisfied that, if such enquiry 
were to be instituted, tie result would be 
extensively beneficial, by laying open 
those causes, and bringing under the view 
of the Honse the means, they corfi- 
dently believed that the existing evils 
may be alleviated, and eventnaily re- 
moved.” 

On the 30th of December, a petition 
was presented to the House of Commons 
from the unemployed Jrish labourers of 
St. Giles’s parish: the petitioners called 
the attention of the House to the quantity 
of bog land in Ireland, amounting to at 
least 4,000,000 acres, which, they said, 
might be drained at a trifling expense, 
and rendered fit for cultivation, It would, 
they added, furnish employment, not only 
to the poor of Lreland, but also to those 
of England, and would tend to make them 
contented and happy. ¢ 

So severe has been the weather within 
the month, that all business on the Thames 
has been ata stand. ‘lhe numerous cases 
of great distress moved the philanthropy 
of the City, and a meeting took piace in 
the warehouse of Mr. Hicks, of Cheap- 
side, in London Wall, the Lord Mayor in 
the chair, Several lughiy respectable per- 
eons attended, when it was resolved to 
Open the warehouse tor the reception of 
the destitute during the inclement season. 
Subscriptions have been great and ex- 
tensive, and the purpose effected. 

The Parish Clerks have published their 
Hill of all the Christenines and Burials 
trom Dee. 15, 1818, to Dee. 14, 1819, 
They state that there were christened, in 
the 97 parishes within the walls, 1,277; 
buried, 1,149, 

Christened in the 17 parishes without the 
wills, 5,592 , buried, 4,143. 

Christened in the 23 out-parishes of Mid- 
diesex and Surrey, 15,256; buried, 9,229, 

Christened in the 10 patishes i” the city 
—o of Westmiuster, 4,175; buried, 
4,014. 


Chiistened, Males, 


wxee "Sy 12,9745 Females, 
1,7 26: mM all 24,3500, Buried, Males, 
9,671; Females, 9557: in all 19,298, 


MARKIED., 

Lient. Col. Marsack, of the Grenadier 

guards, to Jane, widow of Richard Late- 
wartl, esq. of Faling-zrove, 

Mr. Blake, of Tooting, to Miss Sophia 

Lobthan, of Great Winchester-street, 

Robert Espinasse, esq. of the | 


. ge A le nper 
Temple, to Miss Emily Espinas-e, 
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Mr. Henry Court, of Wood-street, to 
Miss Mary Gibson of Cambridge. 

Mr. J. T. Barham, of Friday-street, 
Cheapside, to Miss M. Agate, of Tun. 
bridge. 

Mr. Joseph Baylis, of Southwark, to 
Miss Mary Anne Martin, of Shipbourne, 
Kent. 

Mr. Henry Hope, of Upper Clapton, to 
Miss Mary-Ann Stalubrass, of Anstye, 
Herts. 

The Rev. C. A. Sage, to Miss Caroline 
Quilter, of Hadley, Middlesex. 

Mr. William Mayhew, of Fenchureh- 
street, to Miss Sophia Albra, of Chelms. 
ford. 

The Rev. C. T. Heathcote, D.D. of 
Mitcham, to Miss Maria Trower, of Clap- 
ton. 

At St. Pancras Church, Count Henry de 
la Belinaye, youngest son of the Marqnis 
de la Belinave, to Maria Josephine, daugh 
ter of the late Joseph Alder, esq. 

J. C. Cameron, esq. of Gray’s Ton, to 
Miss Jane Sibley, of Hall-place. 

Bury Hatchinson, jun. esq. to Miss 
Catharine Trapaud, of Potter's Bar. 

C. O. Bushnan, esq. to Anne, daughter 
of B. Hart, esq barrister. 

The Right Hon, Viscount Kingsland, to 
Julia, daughter of John Willis, esq. of 
Walcot-terrace, Lambeth. 

Capt. H. B. Gamble, of the ¢d Dragoon 
guards, to Miss Charlotte Sarah Freemap, 
of Brook-street. : 

T. D’Oyley, esq. sergeant-at-law, to Eli- 
zabeth, daughter of the Rev. N. Simons. 

Charles R. Morgan, esq. of Charlotte- 
street, to Miss Anne Jane Ogle, of South 
ampton-street. : 

William Plomer, esq. son of the late Sit 
William P. to Miss Catherine Wilhelmina 
Pagan, of Edinburgh. ; 

The Rev. John Sheppard, to Miss Marl 
anne Mann, both cf Blackheath. 

Mr. J. W. Adilard, of Duke-street, 
Smithfield, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of E. Roberts, esq. of Grove-house, Brix- 
ton. 

William Choice, esq. of Ashley-hall, Bar- 
net Common, to Miss Emily Brown, of 
Kentish ‘Town, 

At Chelsea, William Hall, esq. of Wor- 
cester, to Miss Charlotte Gedge, of Sioane- 
street, 

William C. Hood, esq. of Vanxhall, to 
Miss Anne Brown, of South Lambeth. 

James Ross Oxberry, esq. of Gibraltar, 
to Mrs. Tonyn, of Mortimer-street, Cavenm 
dish-square, 

_ Thomas Francis, esq. of Arundel-streef, 
Strand, to Miss Norris of Harwich. 

_ At St. George's, Hanover-square, Wil 
liam O. Rich, esq, to Miss Elizabeth Sarah 
New come, 

R. P. Smith, esq. M.P. to Eliza, dauglr 
ter of the late Peter Breton, esq. 


Alr. Adam Adams, of Wootton-under 
Edge, 
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Edge, to Miss Charlotte Owen, of Penton- 
a Bill, esq. barrister, to Louisa, 
daughter of the late Philip Dauncey, esq. 

DIED. 

At Hammersmith, 56, James Nott, esq. 
generally regretted. 

At Paddington Green, 63, James Cromp- 
fon, esq. a distinguished inhabitant of that 
place. 

In Newman-street, 77, Thomas Jefferys, 

St. 
‘ ‘tin Sloane-street, 80, Mis. Thomson. 

In Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, 
82, Mr. D. Jucob. 

In St. Martin’s-lane, 34, Thomas Hodge, 


In Bloomsbury-square, Mrs. Lyon, wi- 
dow of Joseph L. esq. 

In Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, 64, 
Mrs. Boswell, widow of Brace B. esq. of 
Iver Lodge, Bucks. 

In Upper Lambeth Marsh, 37, Jlrs. 
Charles Field, greatly regretted. 

In Great Surrey-street, Mrs. Adderlcy. 

In Hart-street, Bloomsbury, Thomas 
Walker, esq. many years a partner in the 
respectable firm of Carbonel, Walker, and 
M‘Cleary. 

At Peckham, 52, Mrs. Draper. ; 

At Horton-place, near Epsom, 70, Elt- 
zabeth, wite of James Trotter, esq- 

At Twickenham, 49, John Taylor, esq. 
merchant, of Broad-street. 

At St. Pancras, 81, George Bagster, esq. 
deservedly lamented. 

In Great Queen-street, Westminster, 72, 
Alexander Sutherland, esq. 

In Nelson-square, Great Surrey-street, 
73, John Box, esq. of Weeping Cross, 
Staffordshire. 

At Islington, 80, Mrs. Griffith, widow 
of the Rev. John. G. of Hitchin, Herts. 

The Rev. Dr. Bingham, 76, vicar of 
Great Gaddestone, chaplain to the King, 
and late Archdeacon of London. 

In Cornhill, Mr. W. Rivers. 

In Guiidford-stieet, 74, WV. Savill, esq. 
generally respected. 

Ou Turniam Green Terrace, W. T. 
Taylor, Deputy Inspector of Hospitals. 

R. Burton, esq. of Symonds’ Inn, Chan- 
cery-lane, 

At Enfieid, William Stallword, esq. 

At Pentonville, 24, Mr. Thomas Willan. 

At Stoke Newington, 68, Jumes Cupper, 
a member of the Society of Friends, de- 
servediy regretted. 

At Hackney, 80, the Rev. James Creigh- 
fon. 


At Norwood, 35, Elton Hamond, esq. 
suddenly, 


In Tavistock-street, Bedford-square, 74, 
Richard Barker, esq. 

{n Lower Grosvenor-street, Miss Mar- 
éarel Metculfe, of Hawsted, Suffolk. 

(un Hill-street, the Hon. Charles Finch, 
uncle to the Earl of Aylesford. 
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In Hunter-street, Brunswick-square, 69, 
Mr. William Clarence. 

In Cecil-street, 71, William Winchester, 
esq. many years an eminent stationer in the 
Strand, 

On the Pavement, Moorfields, 37, Syl- 
vanus Beran, a much respected member of 
the Socicty of Friends, and active in every 
work of benevolence. 

In Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Inn, 74, 
Mr. W. Clarke, having resided there 52 
years as a highly respectable law book- 
seller, in which extensive concern he is 
succeeded by his two sons. 

At Eglinton-castle, 80, the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Eglinton, generally respected : 
from a benevolent motive, he employed 
a great number of poor on his estates, by 
which humane plan, be nearly doubled 
their value. Hugh Montgomerie Earl of 

‘glinton, the 15th earl of that title, 
was descended fiom the first earl bya 
daughter, and succeeded to it in 1796. He 
married his cousin, EJeanora Hamilton, 
daughter of Johy Haplilton, of Bourtree- 
hill, in Ayrshire, by whom he bad Archi- 
bald Lord Montgomery, who died in 1803. 
Hislordship had acted with the Opposition ; 
and,when the administration of Lord Gren- 
ville came in, he was created an English 
peer by the title of Baron Androssan, 

At Dublin-castle, 37, after a short ill- 
ness, the Right Hon. Countess Talbot, wife 
of the Lord Lieutenant, Earl Talbot: her 
charities were numerous, and chiefly pri- 
vate. The whole city participated in the 
grief of her afflicted husband. 

In Newman.street, Thomas Jefferys, esq. 
son of a jeweller and silversmith, who 
resided many years in the S:rand, and left 
the business to his son, whe removed, and 
carried it on at the well-known shop, now 
Mr. Gilbert’s, the corner of Cockspur- 
street, where, with the most unblemished 
character, he accumulated a large fortune. 
Having no son, he took into partnership 
the late Mr. Jones and Mr. Gilbert, to 
the latter of whom, about twelve years ago, 
he resigned the whole concern. He on 
his retirement, a short time after, pur- 
chased a seat and estate in Gloucestershire, 
at which place he spent much of his time; 
but he found it too far from London to be 
convenient, and lately sold it. Mr. Jef- 
ferys has been twice married: by the first 
wife he had an only danghter, who married 

the late-—— Buller Cocks, esq. whose 

widow she now is. By his second wife, 
who survives to lament his loss, he has no 

children. Mr. Jefferys was a man of mild 

manners, but of a high independent spirit; 

and, although many years a tradesman to 
the King, Qacen, and others of the Royal 
family, was no seivile adhereut, He was 
very charitable and humane, ready to 
open his purse on all proper occasions, to 
support a charity or institution he favoured, 
or todo a benevolent act. To some ~ 
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the charities he devoted a considerable 


His fortune he en- 
ostentation, and 
teft the world, lamented by all who knew 
him. 


portion of his time. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS. 

Rev. T. G. ‘I'ynvare, M.A. to the rec- 
torv of Holton, Oxtordshire. 

Rev. JuREMIAH RURROUGHES, to the 
rectory of Burlingham St. Andrew, with 
Burliogham St. Edmund annexed, Norfolk. 

Rev. Henry Biunt, B.A, to the vicar- 
age of Clare, Suffolk. 

Rev. Jonn Witiiams Bert, B.A, to 
the vicarage of Lakenheath, Suffolk. 

Rev. Jemson Daviess, B.A. to the liv- 
ing of Evington, Leicestershire. 

Rev. W. F. Manset, B.A. to the vicar- 
age of Ashelworth, Gloucestershire. 


Westminster Abbey: UWenry Norton Willis, esq. (Feb. 1, 



















Rev. H. Wrrainson, M.A. to be head. 
master of the grammar school of Sedberg) 
Yorkshire, ' 

Rev, HenRY FREELAND, M.A. to the 
rectory of Hasketon, Suffolk. : 

Rey. ROBERT BATHURsT, M.A, to the 
rectory of Topcroft, Norfolk ; also to the 
vicarage of Docking, im the same county, 

Rev. WiLLIAM HENNELL Bxiacs, to 
the perpetual curacy of Wormegay, Nor. 
folk. ' 

Rev. HENRY MORGAN, of Miskin, Gla. 
morganshire, to the vicarage of Brinsop, 
near Hereford. 

Rev. RoBERT Woop, D.D. to be head- 
master of Nottiugham Grammar School. 

Rev. T. B. Cone, to be master of the 
Grammar School, Maidstone. 

Rev. C. M. ALLFREE, to be a minor 
canon of Rochester Cathedral. 














WESTMINSTER ABBEY : 


Or, Records of very cininent and remarkable Persons recently Deceased. 


— 


TUE LATE HENRY NORTON WILLIS, ESQ. 
WN R. WiLiis was a native of Hamp- 
shive, and son of au eminent brewer, 
who gave him a good education. He was 
many years at Winchester school, where 
he became a good classical scholar, and 
acquired a taste for literature. Myr, 
Willis, at an early age, was introduced to 
a place at Court, and served some years in 
the Hampshire militia, in which he at- 
tained the rank of captam. What place 
he first had. at court is not known ; 
but he passed successively throngh the 
three posts of Gentleman of the Pan- 
try, of the Ewetry, of the Spicery; ail 
noder, and in the gift of, the lord stew- 
ard. He married a lady who was also at- 
tached to the court, and who, when he 
was Gentleman of the Ewery, was ap- 
poiuted household-laundress to the king. 
To ths situauon, it was in his power to 
have made his wite’s place more profit- 
able; but, like a man of honour, to avoid 
all suspicion, he procured a removal fiom 
the Ewery, an office through which the 
household hinen passes to the Spicery. 
‘Luis trait of disinterestedness aided his 
promotion; and, im the year 179—, he was 
appointed secretary to the lora-steward of 
his Mujesty’s household, and also made 
Coroner of the Verge ot the Court, 
When Mr, Pitt thought proper to change 
the cunstitnhon of the lord-steward’s 
office, and restore the two places of Clerks 
Comptroilers of the Board of Green Cloth 
which had been abolished by Mir. Burke's 
Till, Mr. Stone and Mr, Wallis were no. 
minatec to til those places. In this sitn- 
ation >.r, Wallis completed his fitty years 


service; and which, by a recent Act of 


Parhament, entitied him to a superan- 


muation On a full salary, and which he 
enjoyed ever since 1812, 















































Mr. Willis’s integrity and pleasing mat 
ners made him so much in faveur with the 
king, that, on the establishment of the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales’s househeld, 
he was vominated by his Majesty her trea- 
surer and compirolier, a place which he 
enjoyed until her death, and in whieh he 
acted ou asystem of true economy, void 
of meanness: for it isa circumstance not 
generally known, that the young Princess 
had no allowance to set her off in life, but 
was obliged to furnish herself with many 
things fiom savings of her income, which 
was only 70001. 

For many years he had the happiness to 
enjoy the confidence of the Prince af 
Waies, and a token of his esteem, in a pre 
sent of a very handsome gold watch 
Mr.Williswasan excellent classical scholar, 
which recommended him much to the 
notice of his Koyal Highness, We believe, 
in the early part of the Prince’s life, 
he often consuited him ; and his R. High 
ness could not well find a better adviser. 
Although much of his life was spent at 
court, few men possessed more indeped- 
dence of spirit, or had more just ideas 
the constitution of his country. 

When the volunteer sysiem was esta 
blished, Mr. Willis had a commission giveB 
him of colonel of the Kensington Voluu- 
teers; in the trainmg of which corps be 
was indefatigable, and condueted hi 
inso mild and gentlemanly a manuert as 
to gain the respect of every officer and 
man of the coips, which he continned 
to command until its dissolution, after the 

peace; and the individuals and he parted 
from each other with regret. His convt 
Vial talents made his company mneh sought 
after; and he became a member of many 
clubs, whose conversation he coutribute 
much to enliven, He was wellstered with 

anecdote; 
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anecdote; his humour never degenerated. 
into buffoonery, nor his wit into illenature. 
On his retirement from office, he went to 
reside at Sunning-hill; and then quitted all 
his clubs, except the Alfred, of which he 
was treasurer. Colonel Willis was fond 
of literature, and the company of literary 
men, but it is not known that he ever 
published any thing, except a small vo- 
lume, called “ Biographical Anecdotes of 
distinguished Persons, whose portraits are 
at Knowle, the seat of his Grace the Duke 
of Dorset.” It was written while he was 
secretary to the duke, as lord-steward of 
the household. He has left behind him a 
widow, a son, and two daughters, one of 
whom was married a few weeks before his 
death. His son is in holy orders, and has 
been some years chaplain to ene of the 
East-India Company’s stations in India. 
a — 
THE REV. THOS. GEORGE CLARE. 
Tus gentleman was born Oct, 31, 
1777, at Bilton, in Warwickshire, of highly 
respectable parents; his father, the Rev. 
Dr. Clare, having been fellow and tutor 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, and after- 
wards rector of Sutton, in Nottingham- 
shire, and of Yoxhall, in Staffordshire ; and 
his mother, the danghter of Thos. Harris, 
esq. of Rugby, and grand-daughter of W. 
Boughton, esq. of Causton-house, in War- 
wickshire. In 1783, T. G. Clare was ad- 
mitted on the foundation at Rugby-school, 
through which he passed, not only without 
censure, but with applause, for lis assidui- 
ty aud for the purity of his meral conduct. 
In June 1792 he was elected as a foundei’s 
kin to a fellowship in St. John’s College; 
and in the following August, to one of the 
exhibitions of Rugby-school, when Dr. 
James, the head-master, observed to the 
trustees assembled to appoint the exhibi- 
tioners, that “they had chosen a boy 
whom he could fay recommend as-having 
a snow-white character.” At College, he 
fully maintained his reputation for dili- 
gence and correctness, qualities which uni- 
formly marked both his literary and moral 
character. In Easter Term, 1796, he took 
the degree of B.A.; and in June, 1800, 
that of M.A. He was admitted to dea- 
con's orders, Dec, 21, 1800, and to priest’s 
orders, Dec, 20,1801. By his amiable man- 
ners he had conciliated the affection and 
esteem of the whole society. In 1803 he 
Was made one of the tators, and in 1804 a 
public lecturer of the College; and in Eas- 
ter Term, 1805, one of the proctors of the 
University ; in the conscientious discha: ye 
of both which offices he united the hiud- 
hess of persuasion with the firmness of 
manly discipline. 

In 1807 he married Harriet, the youn- 
Rest daughter of the Rev. Averel Daniell, 
rector of Lifford, in the county of Donegal, 
Treiagd, fy 1809, he was presented by the 


1820.] Westminster Abbey: Rev. T. G. Clare.—Capt. Norris. 
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earl of Bristol to the rectory of Normane 
ten, in Lincolnshire; and in 1810, by the 
King, through the Lord Chancellor, to 
that of Waintleet, in the same county. Ia 
1811, he was collated by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to the vicarage of Walmer, 


in Keat. In July, 1815, on the recom- 
mendation of the Earl of Liverpool, he 
was presented to the rectory of St. Ane 
drew, Holborn; and in October, 1816, 
he had the honour to be appomted domes- 
tic chaplain to the Right Hon. the Dowa- 
ger Baroness of Dorchester. 

Thus deservedly blest with the love and 
esteem, and patronage, of the great and 
good, he was suddenly taken off by an 
apoplectic stroke, June 4, 1819, whilst at 
Wytham, in Oxfordshire, leaving his wife 
and five young children to lament, in com 
mon with all who knew him, his sad and 
irreparable loss. 

N.B.—A_ subscription is opened among 
the parishioners of St. Andrew, Holborn, for 
the purpose of erecting a Tablet in their 
Church, to perpetuate the memory of this good 
and virtuous man. 

THE LATE CAPT, NORRIS, 
Of the Lseaufoy Packet. 

Carr. Norris was a native of Dever, 
where, at the early age of twelve, he en 
tered the packet service as a cabin-boy, 
in which sitnation he remained but a skort 
period, his genius and capacity elevating 
him progressively, until, at the age ef 
twenty-one, he was appointed mate of 
ihe Lord Duncan packet, then upon the 
Dover station, and which estensible 
he filled with honour and credit, enhanced 
by his bemg the youngest man that ever 
tilled that situation, and in which he con- 
tinued six years, when he was appointed 
captain of the Beaufoy packet, upon the 
Harwich station, ia consequence of the 

- resignation of his father, who had been aa 
exemplary servant of the post-office forty- 
eight years, Here he fulfilled those in- 
portant public duties entrusted to him, 
with that judgment and assiduity for 
which he was deservedly esteemed by the 
honourable office under which he served ; 
whilst his nautical attainments, urbapity 
of manuers, and gentlemanly and liberal 
conduct, on all occasions, obtained him 
the respect and admiration of his fellow 
captains, as au ornament to the service, 
and to those honours he would have most 
amply attained, had not the unrelenting 
hand of fate arrested his flattering pre- 
spects, and deprived the world of an ho- 
nest and upright man. The detail of this 
melancholy catastrophe is as folows: Oa 
the 15th of March last, the Beantoy, 
charged with the German mails for Eng- 
land, proceeded to sea, from Cusinven. 
On the 16th they encountered a most tre- 
mendous gale of wind, accompanied with 
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thunder and lightning, which continued 
with increased violence on the 17th; but, 
firm and undaunted, he continued upon 
deck, where he had been for nine hours, 
incessantly attending the duties of the 
vessel. At this awful crisis, about five in 
the evening, a tremendous wave ap- 
proached, which he viewed with an anxt- 
ous fear, as the harbinger of destruction ; 
and aeeing its course directed to the ves- 
sel, he directed the man at the helm to 
« Beware and loff her up;” but, alas! it 
was to no avail: human efforts could not 
avert the destructive force of the infuri- 
ated elements ; it struck the ill-fated ves- 
sel, and in a moment reduced her to a 
complete wreck, carrying with it the bul- 
wark to which the captain had clung, and 
three men who were with him at the 
time, and all sunk to rise no more, except- 
ing one man, who was most miraculously, 
by the receding surge, washed back to 
the vessel and saved. The overwhelming 
torrent had carried away the mast, and 
stauncheons, in fact, not a single vestige 
remained upon deck; and was it not for the 
peculiar excellence of the vessels employ- 
ed in this service, this must have founder- 
ed, from the circumstance of pieces of the 
boat which was upon deck being found 
at the bottom of the ballast. It is conjec- 
tured that she was momentarily bottom 
upwards. Another circumstance which 
tends to impress this idea is, a valuable 
watch belonging to one of the passengers 
was lying on the bed in one of the upper 
births forty hours after the accident hap- 
pened; it was found under the ballast, 
without the least injury. Every movable 
on-board exhibited signs of the dreadful 
concussion which the vessel had received ; 
which, after two days beating about in a 
most perilous situation, was towed into 





Northumberland and Durham. 
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the Weser by a Heligoland-boat. A 
vourite dog of Capt. Norris’s, and who wa; 
remarkably attached to his master, jmap- 
ed overboard, and swam to another 
packet; this he repeated several times, 
until he was obliged to be confined on. 
board. It would appear as if the animal 
had a presentment of what afterwards 
occurred, as it was always with difficulty 
he would at any time leave the vessel, 
But, to return to the subject of this me. 
moir, which is rendered still more dis. 
tressing, by Capt. N. having left a widow 
and four infant children, the oldest ander 
six years of age, and whio are thus re. 
duced, by this awful dispensation of Pro- 
vidence, from a state of promised afitu- 
ence, to almost comparative indigetice; 
but, to soften the sorrows of his afflicted 
widow and children, and to smooth the 
progress of their advancing years, that 
munificence and generosity which is so 
truly laudable and conspicuous in British 
as well as forcign merchants, have in this 
instance been most eminently displayed; 
and a subscription, to shew the respect 
and high estimation they entertained of 
his merits, has been opened at Lloyds, at 
Amsterdam, tamburgh, and Hanover, 
which already amounts to 7001. 
To those who have felt his attentions, 
and witnessed his exertions in the dix 
charge of his private as well as_profes- 
sional duties, the expression of that due 
tribute which they demand is unneces 
sary; but to posterity be it known, that, 
at the age of thirty-two, was prematurely 
cut off from his admiring friends and rela 
tives, a meritorious officer, who was dis- 
tinguished for honour and mtegrity in all 
his concerns, and deservedly valued in 


private life as a husband, a father, and 
friend. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 
With all the Marriages and Deaths. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 


te medical officers of the Newcastle 
-€. Lnfirmary have lately commenced the 
formation of a surgical library in that 
most excellent institution. It is support- 
ed by subscriptions and denations, and is 
open to the public on the same terms as 
tv the founders themselves. Mr. Charnley 
a respectable bookseller, has presented a 
valuable donation of 150 volumes.—a fact 
which deserves to be recorded as honour. 
able to himseli and his iberal profession 
March distress bas lately pre ' 
the Wear, in comequence 
sual severity of the winter, 
At alate meeting of the venel 
maitee of the Political Pp; 
Newceastleand Gai< Shead,a vote of thanks 
Was passed to Join George Lainbion, e34. 


revailed upon 
of the unpu- 


al com- 





bre teatants of 


M.P. “ for his generons, manly, and 
Statesmanlike conduct in Parliament dur- 
ing the present session, in repelling the 
calumnies levelled at the reformers 10 
these places and neighbourhood, and for 
defending their character, conduct, and 
views, from the aspersions cast upoo 
them.” 

C. J. Brandling, esq. has proposed to 
raise at Newcastle a troop of dismounted 
cavalry. ‘Lhe corporation have voted 100 
guineas, 

A theological library has be: n instituted 
at Newcastle, which admits all writings; 
but whimsically excludes all those whicb 
** advocate Unitarianism.” 

Married.) Mr. J. Bankler, of the Manot 
Chase, to Mrs. M. Henderson, of the 
Quayside: Mr. J. Battensby, to Miss 
Cuuppell: Mr, Dickman, to Miss —* 
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_J. Daylish, to Miss C. Wilson: Mr. 
re ~ Miss Frushard: all of New- 
castle — Mr. W. Errington, to Miss J. 
Carr, both of Gateshead.—Mr. T. Kirby 
Fite, of Gateshead, to Mrs. J. Anderson, 
of Neweastle—The Rev. James Baker, 
to Miss C. Haggitt: Lieut. 'T. H. Kirkley, 
to Mrs. Jane Hill: Mr. Bennett, to Miss 
Bird: Mr. J. Charlton, to Miss A. Allen: 
all of Duham.—Mr. J. Mould, to Miss 
E. G. Bennett, both of North Shields.— 
Mr. R. Thompson, of South Shields, to 
Miss Dodds, of Bill-quay.—Mr. J. Ran- 
son, to Miss S. Purvis, both of Chester-le- 
street.—Mr. J. Shipley, to Miss M. Stew- 
art, both of Shadforth.—Mr. J. Thubron, 
to Miss M. Goundry, both of West Auck- 
land.—Mr. J. Keeman, to Miss J. Swin- 
burn, both of Norton,—Mr. Hodgson, to 
Miss Pearson, of High Bradley. 

Died.] At Newcastle, 71, ‘Thos. Heath, 
esq. mach respected.—-In Albion place, 
37, Miss Gray.—In Pilgrim-street, 83, Mr. 
J. Armstrong.—29, Mr. R. Thirlaway, re- 
sretted.—26, Mr. S. Jobling.—26, Miss J. 
‘Lalentyre.—73, Mr. R. Davison.—66, Mr. 
T. Ayre.—73, Mrs. M. Robson, regretted. 
—Mrs. M. Dixon, deservedly respected. 

At Gateshead, in “Pipewellgate, 103, 
Mr. John Anderson. 

At Durham,79, Mr. J. Short.—In Fiam- 
welgate, 64, Mr. W. Clyburn, much re- 
spected, 

At North Shields, 80, Mrs. E. Mills.— 
29, Mrs. M. Richardson.—In Northumber- 
land-street, 70, Mr. T. Stamp.—74, Mrs. 
J. Chater.—45, Mrs. M. Brown.—75, Mr. 
T’. Pollock, deservedly respected. — 56, 
Mrs. E. Cass. 

At Sunderland, 67, Mr. F. Whitehead. 
—Mr. J. Hollan, deservedly respected.— 
81, Mr. W. Lilburn.—107, Mrs. C. Clark. 


At Barnardcastle, 73, Mr. G. Blake-— 


lock, much respected.— 84, Mr. J. Friar. 
At Alnwick, 67, Miss M. King.—88, 
Mrs, E, Falder. ) 
At the Shielfield, Jane, wife of G. A. 
Lambert, esq. deservedly regrétted.—At 
Butterlaw, 82, Mrs. Bell.— At Brizlee, 
36, Miss Hudson.—At Walworth-castle, at 
an advanced age, John Harrison, esq. 
CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 
Married.) Mr. R. Sager, to Miss M. Por- 
ter: Mr. J. Storey, to Miss A. Nicholson: 
Mr. W. Nixon, to Miss M. Jackson: Mr. 
W. Peal, to Miss M. Scott: Mr. R, Hind, 
to Miss M. Barker: Mr. C. Woodell, to 
Miss J. Stubbs: Mr, J. Turner, to Mias 
M. Tinnion: Mr. M. Noble, to Miss M. 
Bailey : all of Carlisle.—Mr. J. M‘Vay, 
to Miss A. Brockbank ; Mr. G. Ferguson, 
to Miss J. Pearson: Mr. D. Magee, to 
Miss S. Nicholson: Mr. J. Newby, jun. 
to Miss F. Clarke: all of Whitehaven.— 
Mr. J. Airey, to Mrs. M. Stephenson: Mr. 
J. Turton, to Miss M. Cragg: all of Ken- 
dal._—_ Mr, RE. Denham, to Miss Burgess : 
Mr. E. Dargue, to Miss Milburn; all of 
Montuiy Maa, No. 336. 
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Brampton.——Mr. J. Snowball, of East 
Wharuley, to Miss Hutchinson, of Wark- 
shaugh.—Mr. J. Crossthwaite, of Egre- 
mont, to Miss A. Mawson, of Cleator-hall. 

Died.] At Carlisle, 64, Mr. G. Winskill. 
—83, Mrs. J. Gillespie. — 87, Mrs. M. 
Hill.—s?, Mr. J. Henry.—59, Mr. T. 
Stubbs, much respected. —47, Mr. H. 
Robley. 

At Whitehaven, in Mount Pleasant, 72, 
Mrs. A. Ford.—In Senhouse-street, 76, 
Mrs, M. Fothergill.—In Duke-street, 45, 
Mr. G. Kirby. 

At Penrith, 73, Mr. J. Miller.— 81, 
Mrs. M. Harrison. 

At Harker, 80, Mrs. E. Goldsmith, 
much respected.—At Moorhouse, 93, Mrs. 
M. Knubley, deservedly regretted. 

YORKSHIRE. 

The York Whig Ciub lately held a meet- 
ing, when the following excellent resolu- 
tions were unanimously agreed to, in 
which we heartily concur, and recom- 
mend to liberal politicians of all ranks, 
“* That the duration of Parliament, autho- 
rised by law, ought not to exceed three 
years.—That all boroughs in which the 
number of eiectors is so few as to lay 
them open to the influence of bribery, and 
all boroughs which, from their constitu. 
tion, have become individual property, 
ought to be disfranchised.—That, in lien 
of the boroughs so disfranchised, the 
right of representation ought to be given 
to the more populous towns of the United 
Kingdom, and tuo the inhabitants of the 
kingdom at large being occupiers of a 
separate dwelling house, or directly liable 
to taxation; provided such persons are 
not receiving parish relief, and have other- 
wise no vote for any city, town, or coun- 
ty.—That, for the more equal representa- 
tion of the people at large thus entitled to 
vote, the kingdom ought to be divided 
into elective districts.—Lhat, in county 
and district elections, the votes ought to 
be taken in each parish, or in united pa- 
rishes; and all on the same day.—That, in 
parochial elections, the ballot ought to be 
used.” 

‘The woollen trade of this county is re. 
presented as in a depressed state ; vast 
numbers of clothiers and cloth-dressers are 
unemployed, ‘The applications for paro- 
chial relief at Leeds lately were unex- 
ampled. 

Married,} Mr. M. Hick, to Miss M, 
Bussy: Mr. R. Hick, to Miss M. Groves; 
all of York.—Mr. W, Strickland, jun. of 
York, to Miss A. Bean, of Uileskelf.—Mr, 
C. Goodrick, of York, to Miss Whip, of 
Elton.— Mr. M. H. Stevenson, to Miss 
Vessey : Mr. Tather, to Mrs. Beach: Mr. 
T. H. Settle, to Miss H. Leonard: all of 
Hull.—Mr. J. Appleyard, of Hull, to Miss 
M. Haworth, late of London. — Mr. M. 
Wilson, of Hull, to Miss F. Spencer, of 
Burton Pedsea.— Mr. J. Anderson, of 
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Hull, to Miss H. Walker, of Mirfield.— 
Mr. S Baines, to Miss 8, Sanderson: 
Mr. S. Rawlings, to Miss C. Parfitt: Mr. 
W. Kirk, to Miss M. Sellers: Mr. J. 
Wood, to Miss M. Milns: Mr. J. Kirkbride, 
to Miss M. Manby: Thomas Motley, esq. 
to Miss Caroline Oshurn: all of Leeds.— 
Mr. T. B. Golden, to Miss Stephenson, 
both of Huddersfield.—Mr. J. Wilkinson, 


of Wakefield, to Miss M. Smallpage, of 


Rochdale. 

Died.) At York, Mrs. Uudson, much 
respected.—-63, Mr. Atkinson.—58, Mr. 
Casar Peacock, editor of the York Cou- 
rant, much respected.—75, Mrs. Sutclifie, 
much esteemed. 

At Hull, 105, Mr. T. Hind.—In Grim- 
stone-strect, 38, Mr. T. Moss.—In Bond- 
street, 71, Mrs. D. Barker.—60, Mr. M. 
Woikington.—52, Mr. ‘T. Steemson.—52, 
Mr. W. Walker. 

At Leeds, in York-street, 50, Mrs. N. 
Marshall,— 88, Mis. Metcalii—70, Mrs. 
Cooper, generally respected. 

At Huddersfield, 76, Mrs. M. William- 
son, one of the Society of Friends,—354, 
Mr. M. Brown. 

At Beverley, 79, Mrs. M. Newlove.— 
29, Mrs. A. Atkinson, deservedly la- 
mented. 

At Pontefract, Mr. B. Hopp. 

At Knaresborough, 64, Mrs. T. Miat- 
son, deservedly regretted. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Party spirit has continued to distract 
Manchester since our last : discontent and 
poverty united together ; the one has been 
dumb, or nearly so, and the language of 
the other has been effective. ‘The bo- 
roughreeves and constables have had a 
public meeting for its relief. 

Ten persons have recently been incar- 
cerated in Lancaster gaol for alleged re- 
bellicus imtentions: they are said to be 
poor, and wretched, aud helpless indivi- 
duals. 

The promotion of the reverend chairman 
of the Salford sessions to the valuable 
living of Rochdale, is among the remaik- 
able occurrences of the month. 

Married.) Mr. A. Darlington, to Mrs, 
§. Darlington.—Mr, T. Goulden, to Miss 
M. Rothwell.—Mr. J. Vickers, to Miss M, 
Barclay.—Mr. E. Richardson, to Miss J, 
Jack.—Mr .W. Lomas, to Miss E,. Turner : 
all of Manchester.—Mr, J. Blackburn, of 
Manchester, to Miss E. Holt, of Burton. 
upon-Trent.—Mr. W. Seville, to Miss F. 
Bethell, both of Salford.—Mr. D. Alex. 
ander, to Miss E. Harrison.—Mr. J. Cun- 
liffe, to Miss J. Berry.—Mr, W, Gregory 
to Miss M. Holliweil.—Mr. T. Green, 32 
Miss M. Parr.—Mr. M. Edwards, to Miss 
Bushell.—Mr. W. S. Scalpton, to Miss E 
Evans: all of Liverpool—Mr, R. Uns. 
worth, of Wigan, to Miss C. Withuall, of 
Salford.— Mr. G, Hall, of Strangeways, be 


Miss Ogden, of Salford.—Mr, J, Long. 
den, of Ardwick, to Miss S. Broome, of 
Choriton-row.—Mr. W. Mayers, to Miy 
B. Lathern, both of Wigan. 

Died.] At Manchester, Mr. W. Lawson, 
greatly respected.—76, Mrs. E. Bristow, 
—In Deansgate, 81, Mrs. Haigh, regret. 
ted.—Mrs. Whecier, wife of Mr. J. W, 
proprictor of the Manchester Chronic, 
regretted, 

At Liverpool, in Water-street, 58, Mrs, 
Mann.—In Volbock-street, 29, Mr. W, 
Sinith—In Chestertield-street, 26, Miss 
Hall. —19, Mrs. C. Balmer.—69, Mr, §, 
Brabner.—In Pitt-street, Mrs. Clague— 
In Upper Pitt-street, Mr. A. Hackney. 

At Wartington, 69, Mr. ‘I. Lyon.—63, 
Mrs. Lyon. 

At Medlock Cottage, Miss C. Mitchell, 
—At Pendieton, 50, Mr. R. Fair.—aAt 
Muflield, 59, the Rev. J. Markland, M.A, 
—At Blackley, Mrs, J. Edwards.—in 
Sution-place, 61, John Pemberton, esq. 


CHESHIRE. 


The quarter sessions were lately held at 
Chester, a Lancashire magistrate, ‘Trafford 
Trafford, esq. chairman. Six persons, 
named Joseph Swann, Robert Swindells, 
Joseph Burtenshaw, John Stubbs, John 
Richards, and Joseph Sutton, weie cow 
victed of a conspiracy to excite sedition 
by the speeches which they made at a 
meeting at Macclesfield, on the 31st of 
July last.—Swann was sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment, for the conspiracy, 
two years more for the first libel, and six 
months more for the second; Swindells, 
Burtenshaw, Stubbs, and Richards, two 
years’ imprisonment; Sutton, one year. 
We put it as a question, whether, in the 
high state of excitement which exists iv 
these counties, it would not be just as ho- 
mane to try all party questions in the me- 
tropolis, or in distant counties ? 

Married. ‘the Rev. R. Carr, of Chester, 
to Miss Armstrong, of Market Drayton.— 
Mr. C, Billington, of Chester, to Miss F. 
Billington, of Dutton.—Mr. J. Arnold, to 
Miss P. Alcock, of Macclesfield.—Mr. J. 
Slater, to Miss Wright, both of Knutsford. 
The Rev. E, Royds, rector of Brereton, to 
Miss M. Molyneux, of Newsham-house. 

Died.) At Chester, Edward Main- 
Waring, esq. suddenly.—In Queen-street, 
95, William Bowey, esq.—At an advanced 
age, Mr. 'T. Simkins.—Mrs. T. Whittle, 
deservedly respected.—Mr. Strettel.— 
Mrs, Linney.—In St. Martin’s in the 
ee Mr. Hitchins, jun.—Mr. W. C. 

nes, 


At Stockport, 74, Mr. J. Adcroft.—55, 
Mr. J. Bowers. 

At Bolesworth-castle, 66, T. Tarleton, 
€sq.—At Dunham, at an advanced age, 
Mr. Richardson.—Edward Downes, esq- 


1, of Sprigley, a Magistrate for this 


county, 
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county, and deservedly lamented.—At 
sutton, Mr. S. Okell. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Marricd.] Isaac Webster, esq. of Derby, 
to Miss Maria Parker, of Littleover.—J. 
Howard Galton, esq. of Duddeston, to 
Miss Isabella Strutt, of Derby.—Mr. 
Wade, of Mickleover, to Miss Hayward, 
of Derby.—Mr. R. Ordish, of Ingleby, to 
Miss E. Webster, of Derby.—Mr. G. 
Broomhead, of Chesterfield, to Miss M. 
Ordyno.—At Wirksworth, Mr. B, Wigley, 
to Miss E. Singleton.—Mr. W. Salt, of 
Doveridge, to Miss Mincrs, of Eaton.— 
Mr. J. Yates, of Strines, to Miss S. Haugh- 
ton, of Newton. 

Died.) At Derby, 62, Mrs. M. Thorpe. 

At Belper, 65, Mr. J. Pym. 

At Handley, at an advanced age, Mrs. 
Woodroofe.—At Calke Abbey, Henrictta 
Charlotte, daughter of the late Sir Henry 
Crewe, bart. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Great distress, and its consequence, 
crime, have prevailed for some time at 
Nottingham. ‘The frequency of robberies 
has created much apprehension and unea- 
siness among the respectable people of that 
town. 

Married] Mr. J. Cross, to Miss A. 
Milner.—Mr. J. Inger, to Miss M. Lamb. 
—Mr. W. Bradbury, to Miss M. Coul- 
ston.—Mr, 'T. Miller, to Miss D. Barwick, 
—Mr. G. Berkins, to Miss A. Hickling.— 
Mr. Robley, to Miss E, Howard: all of 
Nottingham.—Mr. J. Lamb, of Notting- 
ham, to Miss J. Wilson, of Coddington.— 
Mrs. Andrews, of Mansfield, to the Rev. 
J. Shaw, of Clitheroe.—Mr. T. Withers, 
of Newark, to Miss M. Gilbert, of Little 
Cariton.—Sir Richard Sutton, bart. of 
Norwood-park, to Miss M. E. Burton, of 
Burton-hall.— Mr. R. Sutton, of Keg- 


Worth, to Miss B. Cresswell, of Rudding- ~ 


ton, 


_Died.] At Nottingham, 90, Mrs. Mar- 
tin.—On Malin-hili, 53, Mr. W. Canner, 
deservedly respected,—In Smithy-row, at 
an advanced age, Mr. J. Brazier, sud- 
denly. 

At Newark, Mr. Bickett.—Mr. G. Hay- 
wood.—-Mr. E, Peart. 

At Mansfield, 33, Mr. Brown. 

At New Radtord, 74, Mr. E. Holden.— 
At Lenton, 75, Mr. Surplice.—At Broom- 
field, Mrs. T. Creswick, deservedly re- 
eretted.—At Colston Bassett, Mrs. T. 
Crabtree. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 
pervied. ) Mr. Thacker, to Miss Walton. 

— Ir.Ward, of Leicester, to Miss Bunney, 
of Aylestone.—Mr, 'T. Bailey, to Miss E. 
ry both of Market Bosworth.—Mr. 
—— of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, to Miss 
- lyman, of Aston,—Mr. Cox, of Market 
Pee ea to Miss Gill, of Little Bow- 
- .— Jolin Jackson, esq. of Oadby, to 
Miss A, M, Gesset, of Great George-strect, 
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Westminster.—Mr. Drake, of Oakham, to 
Miss E. Cole.—Mr. B. Rippin, to Miss 
Adcock, both of Melton.—Mr. S. Hea- 
wood, of Ravenstone, to Miss Rowley, of 
Hinckley.— Mr. W. Chapman, to Miss R. 
Moore, both of Quorndon. 

Dicd,] At Leicester, in Woodboy-street, 
75, Mr. Lamb. 

At Loughborough, 74, Mrs. A. Smith.— 
68, Mrs, M. James.—69, Mrs. J. Gut- 
teridge. 

At Mountsorrel, 53, Mr. J. Adderley, 
deservedly regretted. 

At Ulverscroft, Mr. J. Swain.—At Bar- 
row, 57, Mr. T. ‘Tomatin.—At Newton Un- 
thank, Mr. T. Hunt,—At Hoton, Mr. R. 
Bentley.—At Seaford Miss Roberts.— 
At Catthorpe, the Rev. S. P. Harper, 
rector. 

STAFFORDSHIRE, 

A deputation from the independent 
electors of Newcasile lately presented to 
Sir John Fenton Boughey, Bart. a piece 
of plate, in testimony of their approbation 
of his services while representative of that 
borough in Parliament. 

Married.) Mz. J. C. Newton, to Miss H, 
Devey, both of Wolverhampton.—Mr, J. 
Carver, of Walsall, to Miss E. Rooke, of 
BRirmingham.—Mr, W. Blood, of the Petty 
Craft Cottage, to Miss Ashby, of Tam- 
worth.Mr, Riley, to Miss Fisher, both 
of Uttoxeter.—T. Brandon, esq. of Chea- 
dle, to Miss Ford, late of Durham-place, 
Lambeth.—Mr. W. Goodwin, of the Toft, 
to Miss M. Hart, of Blythebury.—Mr. 
Follows, of Weston, to Mrs. Foster, of 
Alkmanton. 

Died.] At Lichfield, in Bacon-street, 
56, Mr. J. Mosedale. 

At Leek, 39, Mr. S. B. Fynney. 

At Tamworth, in George-street, Mrs. 
Hanter. 

At Oaken, Mrs. Thwaites, formerly of 
Stafford. — At Brook-house, Capt. 'T. 
Pickering. —At Haywood, Mrs, Beech.— 
At Great Haywood, 21, Miss M. Cox.—- 
At Packington, 92, T. Lecott, esq. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

On the 4th ult. a meeting of the mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and traders of Bir- 
mingham, was held, on the distresses of 
the commercial and manufacturing inte- 
rests; the high bailiffin the chair. Mr. 
Lloyd proposed the first resolution, and 
drew an affecting picture of the misery 
among the working classes. Mr. R. 
Spooner, in seconding it, remarked, that 
Parliament had adjourned, without investi- 
gating the causes of the commercial dis- 
tresses of the country: individual bene- 
volence could be of little service, where 
distress was so universal. Mr. John Tur- 
ner contended that there existed a debased 
spirit anongworkmen, which induced them 
to desire to become parish paupers. Aiter 
some further observations, the proposed 

resolutions were carried, aud petitions, 
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praying for enqniry into the existing dis- 
tress, addressed to both Houses of Paria- 
ment, were adopted. 

The noble theatre at Birmingham was 
totally destroyed by fire on the 7th ult. 

Married.] Mr. J. H. Jaegar, to Miss 
Constantine, of Spark-hill, — Mr. y 2 
Chance, to Miss A. Harwood.—Mr. Ww. 
Turner, to Miss M. Barber.—Mr. J. Bratt, 
to Miss 8S. Court.—Mr WD. Williams, of 
Bradford-street, to Miss Law, of Hill- 
street: all of Birmingham.—Mr. G, Had- 
ley, of Birmingham, to Miss Smith, of Exe- 
ter.—Mr. J. H. Hawkes, of New-strect, 
Birmingham, to Miss 8. Callender, of Sut- 
ton.—Mr. R Perry, of Birmingham, to 
Miss E. Jobern, of Wall—Mr. J. Lyndon, 
of Birmingham, to Miss 8S, Shaw, of Mar- 
ston Green.—Myr.Padmore,of Bloomsbury- 
place, Ashted, to Miss H, Buckley, of Dale 
End.—Lient. J. Shipton, R. N. to Miss E. 
Atkins, of Leamington Priors. —Mr. R. 
Trow, of Duddesden, to Miss S. Whale, 
of Birmingham.—Mr. J. Cluley, of Nor- 
ton-under-Cannock, to Miss E, Milner, of 
Sutton Coldfield, 

Died.} At Birmingham, Mrs. S. Plim- 
ley.—In Aston-road, 72, Mrs. Atkins, late 
of High-street.— In Bristol-street, 64, Mrs. 
J. ‘Yaylor.—In Church-street, 67, Mrs. S. 
Brett.—21, Miss A. Pears, deservedly 
lamented. In Navigation-street, 90, Mrs, 
Barber.—In St. Paul’s-square, 68, M. R. 
Hudson, greatly respected.—Mr. Spurdle, 
deservedly lamented.—In High street, 
Mr. J. Scott, justly regretted.—Mr. J. 
Dangerfield. 


At Sutton Coldfield, Anne, wife of the 
Rev. Jolin Riland. 

At Handsworth, 78, Mr. G. Smitcht, a 
native of Prussia.—At Camden-hill Cot- 
tage, 48, Mr. J. Pickering.—At Fazeley, 
Mr. ‘T. Atkinson, deservedly respected. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Married.) Mr. T. Mottram, jun. of 
Shrewsbury, to Miss S. Bickerton, of Ro- 
den.—Mr, J. Collier, of Whitchurch, to 
Miss Parr, of Liverpool.—Mr. P. Cope, of 

sridguorth, to Miss H. Wright, of Hatton 
Grange.— Mr. G. Edwards, of Bridgnorth, 
to Miss Cooper, of Stockton —Mr.Barber, 
of Wem, to Miss M. Walmsley, of Bas- 
church.—R. H. Gwyn, esq. of Broseley,to 
Miss MartanneVaughan_ of the Verzons.— 
Mr. 'T. ‘Taylor, jun. of High Ercall, to Miss 
C. Rogers, of Beatcott.—Thomas Stillgoe 
esq. of Cluddley, to Miss. M, Shelton, of 
Rushton, 

Did.) At Shrewsbury, Mr. 'T. Price, of 
the Haymarket, London.—On Swan-hill 
Drs. Martha Mytton, of Shipton, deser. 
vedly lamented.—On Pride-till, 72, Mrs 
Powis. Mrs. A, Straphen, justly esteemed. 
—At Bridgnorth,78, Mr. R. Crudgington 
— John Sing, esq. deservedly regretted 

At Coleliam, Mrs. Seoltock. —At W hite 
Hall, Broseley, 77, John Onions, 
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At Ciuck Meole, Mr. J. J. Clarke,—At 
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Harcott, 58, Mr. J. Humphries, respected, 
—At Mitton, Miss Mortis, deservedly es 
teemed. 

WORCESTERSHIRE, 

Great moral good has recently been ef. 
fected inthe gaol of this county. The 
prisoners are constantly employed. The 
whole of the clothing, shoes, bedding, &e, 
is manufactured in the gaol, under the di- 
rection of visiting magistrates. 

Married.| Mr. R. Green, to Miss 
Devey, both of Stourbridge.—Mr. B, 
Johnson, to Miss M. Shouler.—Edward 

sutler, esq. to Miss H. Darbey: all of 
Kinfare.—The Rev. J. Cawood, of Bewd- 
ley, to Miss M. Davies, of Mamble. 

Died.| At French, Miss Woodward. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

A numerous meeting of the freemen of 
Hereford, residing in the metropolis and 
its environs, lately took place at the White 
Lion, Oxford-street, Colonel Foley, M. P. 
in the chair. The meeting was attended 
by the representative for Hereford, R.P. 
Scudamore, esq. when the whole meeting 
signed a declaration, to support at any 
future election, none but men who would 
pledge themselves to support a reform in 
the Commons House of Parliament, and 
the rights and liberties of the people. 

Died.| At Hereford, 77, William 
Holmes, esq. senior alderman of the cor- 
poration of this city. 


At Newton-hill house, Mr. Henry Bris- 
coe. 
GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 

A numerous and respectable meeting of 
the agriculturists of Monmouthshire, was 
lately held at Abergavenny, J. H. Mog- 
gridge, esq. in the chair. The great ob- 
ject of the meeting, to establish a County 
Society for the Encouragement and Pro- 
tection of Agriculture, was completely el- 
fected. 

Married.) Mr. S. Herbert, of Twig- 
worth, to Miss E. Wheeler, of Gloucester- 
—Mr. H. Johnson, to Mrs, M. A. Baugh. 
—Mr. W. Butt, to Miss S. J. Webb, of 
Charles-street: all of Bristol—Mr. J. 
Chick, of Bristol, to Miss A. Hughes, of 
Laugharne.—Mr, J. Hubbertone, of Bris- 
tol, to Miss M. T'wigg, of Westbury.— 
Mr. F. Short, to Miss S, Sidney, of Buck- 
ingham street, Fitzroy-square, London.— 
At Clifton, George Fisher, jun. esq. to 
Miss Caroline White, of Bristol—Mr. J. 
Gallop, of Brinscombe Port, to Miss K. 
Gurner, of Bath. 

Died.) At Gloucester, Mrs. Sadler, 
wife ot B.S. esq. 

At Bristol, 64, Mrs. Anderson, widow of 
John A. esq. alderman.—In West-street, 
Mr. W. Ball.—In Portland-square, Ann, 
wile of George Rock, esq.—In Jubilee- 
place, Redclitt-parade, Mr. G. Wetherall. 
—o8, Mrs, Andrews, widow of ‘Thomas 
A. esq.—85, Mr. E. Onion.—On Kings- 
down-parade, Mrs. M, King.—In Steep- 
street, 
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street, Mr. Passmore.—In Duke-street, 
og, ‘Thomas Pannell, esq. 
~ yt Monmouth, at an advanced age, 
William Partridge, esq.—Mr. T. Preece, 
much respected.—Mr. T. Andrew. , 

At Wootton-under-Edge, Mr. C. Wal- 
ington. 
a Blagdon, Mr. Marks, sen.—At 
Lower Easton, 83, Mr, Maule, deservedly 
jamented, 

At Abson, 71, Mr. J. Parry. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

A meeting was recently held at Oxford, 
for the benefit of the distressed unem- 
ployed poor : several benevolent resolu- 
tions were entered into, worthy of that 
enlightened and opulent city. 

A dreadful fire lately broke out in Mag- 
dalen Hall, which totally consumed the 
whole range of buildings, consisting of 
about eighteen sets of rooms, in three 
hours, Twenty-four chambers, three stair- 
cases, with the valuable pictures, and 
plate, were destroyed. 

Married.] Mr. W. Howse, to Mrs. M. 
Collis—-Mr. E, Whitlock, to Miss M. A, 
Judge: all of Oxford.—The Rev. W. 
Thompson,'of Queen’s College, Oxford, to 
Miss Emily Pentland, of Cork.—Mr. R, 
Cox, of Dorchester, to Miss S. Parsons, of 
Aston.—-William Hayward, esq. of Wat- 
lington, to Miss A. Dodd, of Chevies.— 
Mr. J. Wall, of Steeple Aston, to Miss M. 
George, of St. Clement’s, Oxford. 

Died.) At Oxford, 65, Mrs. Hemmings, 
greatly regretted. 

At Chipping Norton, Mr. E. Matthews. 
—At Bicester, 22, Miss H. Fletcher, 
a esteemed.—At Wheatley, 78, Mr. 

oliday. 

BUCKINGHAM AND BERKSHIRE. 
ee, At Reading, 72, Mr. Alderman 
ulton, 

At Abingdon, 34, S. Selwood, esq. fel- 
low of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

At Eton, Mrs, Keate, sister to Dr. K. 

At Sunning-hill, 69, Mrs. More. 

HERTFORD AND BEDFORDSHIRE. 

The banking firm of Messrs. Cotham 
and Jones, has recently stopped payment. 

Married.) Thomas "Robert Dimsdale, 
€sq. of Hertford, to Miss Lucinda Man- 
am of Sidmouth.—Mr. Hannington, of 

€ Straighton, to Mrs. Stevens, of 

ig — At Rickmansworth, L. G. 
Gua esq. to Miss C. Hodgson, of 


Died.) AtH i 
“aa thee 70, Mrs. Dimsdale, 


‘ At Ware, 34, Arthur Cuthbert Beau- 

ont, esq. 

-.. Ampthill, 84, Mrs. S. Coltsea, late of 

~s u’s-hall—At Ickwell, Bary, Miss 

the Rev. a ae Lawrence End, 81, 

. oh TTT 

Bartonie-C “ awkins, M.A. rector of 
‘Aged 76, Mr. Henry Andrews, of Royse 

ton, Herts, the celebrated author yr 
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Moore’s Alinarack, and calculator to the 
Stationers’ Company. By his own in- 
dustry, with a limited education, he made 
great progress in the libera! sciences, and 
had been for some years justly esteemed 
one of the best astronomical calculators of 
the age. He was for many years engaged 
as the computer of the Nautical Ephemeris ; 
and, on retiring from that situation, re- 
ceived the thanks of the Board of Longi- 
tude, accompanied by a handsome pre- 
sent, as a tribute due for his long and ar- 
duous services: his profound knowledge 
of astronomy, and the mathematics in ge- 
neral, were acknowledged by all scientific 
men who were acquainted with him. He 
wes an excellent man in every relation of 
life, modest, toa degree, which retarded 
his interest, and in sound integrity he 
could not be surpassed. As an author, he 
might be considered as the most popular 
of his age, Moore’s Almanack rising, under 
iis management, in spite of quadruple du- 
ties, from 1 to 400,000 per annum. Never- 
theless, he wrote this Almanack as a task 
for the Company, and conformed himself 
to the rules of astrological art, without 
laying any stress on his predictions, OF 
taking any credit for the chances which 
sometimes led to their fulfilment. The 
greatness of his mind was never more con- 
spicuons than during the hopeless period of 
his Jast illness. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. E. Dainty, of Kettering, 
to Miss A. Brotherhood, or Desborough.— 
Mr. J. M. Bloxham, to Miss M. A. Welch, 
both of King’s Sutton.—Mr. E. Parsons, of 
Walton Grounds, to Miss J. Radford, of 
Tiddington. 

Died.] At Peterborough, 84, Mr. R. 
Seaton. 

At Kettering, Mr. R. Mattock. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTS, 

It is the intention of the vice-chancellor 
to give two remaining Sir Wm. Browne's 
medals to such residents under-graduates 
as shall produce the best compositions ; 
viz. one medal for the best Latin ode in 
imitation of Horace ; and the other for the 
best Greek and Latin epigrams, after the 
manner of the Antholegia and the model 
of Martial, respectively. 

Married.] Mr. W. Mitchell, to Miss M. 
A.Spencer.~Mr. J. Litchfield, of Cam- 
bridge, to Miss S. Giles, of Colne.—Mr. 
H. Fardell, A.M. to Eliza, daughter of Dr. 
Sparks, Bishop of Ely.—Mr. J. Seabar, to 
Miss Bryant, both of Newmarket.—Mr. 
H. Smoothy, of Duxford, to Miss S. Ellis, 
of Ickleton. 

Died.] At Cambridge,in Trinity-street, 
John Horace Legard, esq. student of 
Trinity College.—62, Mr. T. Carrington.— 
81, Mrs. Harrison. 

At Huntingdon, 76, Mr. J. Baker,—80, 
Mrs. Forkington. 

At Foulmire, William Wedd, esq. from 
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an accident. —At Bury, 75, Mr. G. 
Campion. 
NORFOLK. 

On the 24th, a most splendid meeting 
was held at Norwich, to commemorate the 
birth-day and principles of the late Mr. 
Fox. Lord Albemarle was in the chair, 
and the illustrious Duke of Sussex, (twin 
in virtue and patriotism to the Duke of 
Kent,) together with many nobles, and 
distinguished commoners, were present. 
The toasts were accompanied by speeches 
creditable to the spirit of the age and 
country ; and those of the royal personage 
above named were particularly distin- 
guished by their energy. 

A lamentable occurrence lately took 
place off Lowestoft, and within sight of the 
inhabitants, who were unable to render 
any assistance. A brig foundered from 
high winds, and lay in such a position, 
that no efforts could relieve the crew, 
consisting of eight persons. ‘They clung 
to the wreck ; and their cries, during the 
night, were distinctly heard in the streets, 

Muarried.] Barnabas Leman, esq. to Mrs. 
A. Smith—Mr. W. Notley, to Miss E. 
Case.—Mr. Smith, to Miss Bexfield.—Mr. 
J. Parker, to Miss S, Stritt.—Mr, J. Bul- 
limore, to Miss J. Harbord.—Mr. J. 
Woodhouse, to Miss A. Rust: all of Nor- 
wich.—Mr. G. Skelton, of Norwich, to 
Miss A. Fisher, of Ashley.—James Tho- 
mas Naylor, esq. of Thetford, to Miss 
Harriet Austin, of Norwich—Mr. W. 
Gascoigne, to Mrs. E., Took.—Mr. J. 
Absolon, R.N. to Miss M. P. Jones.—Mr. 
J. Wright, to Mrs, E, Rump: all of Yar- 
mouth.—Mr. W. Tuddenham, of North- 
would, to Miss Rowell, of Upwell.—The 
Rev. R. Fairbrother, to Miss M. C. Wigg, 
both of East Dereham, 

Died.) At Norwich, 85, Sarah, widow 
of J. Blofield, esq. of Hoveton-hall.—75, 
Mrs. A. Dingle.~- 60, Mrs. Jemima Petit. 
— Mrs. Palmer, suddenly.—Mrs. Trigg. 

At Yarmouth, 39, Lieut. J. Priest, R.N. 
—75, Mr. J. Boulter, one of the Society of 
Friends.—50, Mr. J. Vincent—60, Mr. 
M. Spencer, suddenly,—46, Mr. J. Ad- 
dison. 

At Thetford, Sarah, wife of Daniel 
Sewell, esq. highly esteemed. 

At Downham Market, 54, Mrs. C. Ket- 
tlewell, suddenly, 

SUFFOLK, 

Great order and discipline are observed 
in the gaol of Bury St. Edmund’s. The 
prisoners Icarn to make shoes, baskets, 
plait straw, Mc. A discipline-mill, upon 
very Improved principles, has been lately 
erected in this gaol, by Mr, Cubitt, civil 
engineer, of Ipswich, which is capable of 
employing twenty-four persons, in the act 
of treading, at the same time. 

Married.) Mr. J. Bullen, to Miss Pond. 
—Mr. Lockwood, to Mrs. Lorimer : all of 
Bury.—Mr. W. Mothersole, of Liver. 





mere, to Miss Ross, of Bury.—Mr. J, 
Karnes, to Miss E. James.—Mr. T. Bur- 
rage, to Miss Moffatt: ail of Ipswich.— 
Mr. Bullen, of Ipswich, to Miss Kaye, of 
Metfield. 

Died.| At Bury, Mr. A, M. Sproule, de- 
servedly regretted.—Mr. J. Tresethan.— 
82, Mrs. Kenyon.—Mrs. Debenham. 

At Ipswich, 84, Mrs. J. Dobson.—S, 
Thorndike, esq. 

At Sudbury, 29, Mr. J. Boreham, 

At Stowmarket, Mrs, E. Orams. 

ESSEX. 

A numerous meeting of the owners and 
occupiers of land within the eastern dis- 
trict of Essex, was lately held at Col- 
chester, to take into consideration the 
most advisable meaus of relieving the agri- 
cultural interest from its present depres- 
sion. Several resolutions were entered 
into ; and it was agreed to form an associa- 
tion to protect the interests of agriculture, 
under the title of the ‘“* East Essex Agri- 
cultural Society.” A petition to parliament 
was likewise read and approved of, and 
ordered to lie at various places for signa- 
tures. In this document the petitioners 
state, among many serious truths,—* That, 
unless avery considerable reduction spee- 
dily takes place in the present excessive 
heavy charges in rates and taxes, or a bet- 
ter price be secured to the growers of corn, 
it is impossible the land can long continue 
to be properly cultivated ; and, amongst 
other fata! consequences, the total ruin of 
the farmer must be inevitable. ‘That the 
inability of a large majority of the occupi- 
ers of land to employ their accustomed 
number of labourers, tends materially to 
lessen the produce, and to increase in a 
most alarming degree, the already enot- 
mous extent of pauperism. ‘That the peti- 
tioners humbly hope, that, in stating their: 
grievances, they may be permitted to offer 
their opinion, that the partial manner in 
which the averages regulating the im- 
portation of foreign corn are now taken, 
tozether with the warehousing system, and 
the very heavy excise duties upon barley, 
from the period of its growth to its ulti- 
mate consumption (amounting together to 
not less than 65s, per quarter) are the 
principal combining causes of their pre- 
sent distress.” 

Married.) Mr. Joseph Kent, of Chelms- 
ford, to Miss Burningham, of Ingatestone. 
—Mr. Chaplin, to Miss E. Browning, both 
of Harwich.—Thomas Andrews, esq. of 
Hlempsted, to Miss Cole, of the New- 
Kent-road. 

Died.| At Colchester, 24, Mr. J. Finch, 
of London.—Mr. FE. Leech.—42, Mrs. J. 
Shuttleworth, deservedly lamented.—Mrs. 
M. Crisp, greatly regretted.——At Mile 
End-hall, 50, Mr. J. Po-ford. 

At Chelmsford, 67, Thomas Pace, one 
of the Society of Friends, much respected. 
—61, Mrs. C. Pain. 
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KENT. icant 
numerous meeting of the inhabitants 
of cn was lately held at the 
Guildhall, to take mto consideration the 
propriety of commencing a subscription 
to relieve the wants of the necessitous 
oor, A subscription, was entered into, 
and a committee appointed to carry the 
objects of the meeting. Upwards of three 
hundred and sixty pounds were subscribed 
in the room. 
” Married.) Mr. E Silk, to Miss E. Scott, 
both of Canterbury.—Mr. J. Hooker, of 
Canterbury, to Miss A. Forwood, of Deal. 
—Mr. J. Day, of Dover, to Miss Stubbles, 
of Canterbury.—Mr. F. Somerford, to 
Miss §. Crouch, both of Chatham.—Mr. T. 
Wood, to Miss F, Gardner, both of Deal. 
—Mr. Warman, of Sandwich, to Miss J. 
Hurst, of Ramsgate.—Mr. H. Peston, of 
Maidstone, to Miss M. Wood, of Can- 
terbury. 

Died.} At Canterbury, 90, Mr. P. 
Jetfery—Mrs. T. Badcock.—82, Mrs. 
Bishop. 

At Rochester, in Troy-town, 64, Jolin 
Donald, esq.—Mr. Payne, of St. Marga- 
ret's Bank. 

At Margate, Mrs, Peale—Mr, Holtum. 
—On the Parade, Miss Silver. 

At Folkestone, 71, Mrs. R. Barber.— 
29, Mr. J. Bennett, regretted,—79, Mrs. 
Maycock.—86, Mrs. Beverley.—54, Mr. 
T, Edgar. 

At Faversham, 87, Julius Shepherd, esq. 

SUSSEX. 

Married.] Mr. 4. Robins, to Miss Bar- 
rell: both of Chichester.—Mr. W. Brown, 
of Chichester, to Miss Newland, of Salt- 
hill.—George Taylor, esq. to Miss Sarah 
Philcox, of Burwash.—Mr. Chas. Rey- 
nolds, to Miss M. Kerwood: both of 
Bosham. 

Died.] At Chichester, Thomas Surridge, 
“3 es of the red, greatly res 
gretted. pe eae 

At Brighton, Mrs. Diplock.—62, the 
Rev. Frederick Hamilton, an independent 
minister, deservedly esteemed. 

At Arundel, 87, Mr. London. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

A handsome building at Newport, called 
the Isle of Wight Institution, has just been 
completed, and the Philosophical Society 
of that place have removed thither, and 
have commenced their winter course of 
) yo Several of its enlightened mem- 
alae lave taken different districts of the 
‘land, for the purpose of more thoroughly 
ivestigating its geology and botany du- 
ring the last summer, and some very in- 
teresting papers are expected in the 
Course of the session. 

Married.) Mr. Austin, to Miss Mat- 
thews: both of Southampt —— 
Jakes es a P eo 
Southe ‘q. to Miss M. A. Porteus, of 
Miss AUP ton.—Mr, R. Smith, R.N. to 

. —n of Portsea,—-Mr. Skel- 
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ton, to Miss F. Baker, of Portsea.—Mr. 
Prince, jun. to Miss Moxon, of Marlbo- 
rough-row, Portsea. 

Died.| At Winchester, in Kingscote- 
street, Miss Coarker. 

At Portsmouth, Mr. J. E. Spearing.—- 
At Portsea, in Tratalgar-place, Capf. 
E. M. Ennis, R. M.—At Lymington, 80, 
Mr. P. Blake.—At Romsey, Mrs. Marsh. 
—At Bambridge, 81, Mr. S. Dear.—At 
Fareham, 68, Mr. E. Turner, deservedly 
regretted.—At Wootton Bridge, Mr. J. 
Cooper.—At Alresford, 74, Mr. B. Smith, 

WILTSHIRE. 

Married.} Mr. Osmond, to Miss C, 
Marsh, of the Close: both of Salisbury.— 
Mr. W. Parry, to Miss M. A. Timbrell: 
both of Malmesbury.—Mr. James Perham, 
to Miss M. A. Scott: both of Devizes.— 
Mr. Parrish, of Beckington, to MissWebb, 
of Trowbridge.—Mr. Canning, of Ogburn 
St. Andrew, to Miss Tanner, of Chal- 
derton. 

Died.) At Salisbury, 52, Mrs. H. King. 
—At ‘browbridge, Mr. R. Harding.—At 
Chippenham, Mr. R. Tanner.—At War- 
minster, 69, Mr. R. ‘Townsend.—At Quid- 
hampton, Mrs. Masters.—At Woolley, 
Mrs, Baskerville, widow of John B. esq. 
deservedly lamented.—At} Bishopstrow, 
55, the Rev. William Williams, rector, 
a man lof considerable philosophical re- 
search, 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Married.| Mr. Enever, of Morford. 
street, to Miss Matthews, both of Bath— 
J.G. Hitchcock, esq. of Eastcott-house, 
to Miss E. Holt, of Grosvenor-place, Bath. 
—G. Houlton, esq. of Grittleton-house, 
to Miss A. E. Cruickshank, of Bath.—The 
Rev. J. J. Coles, of Thornbury, to Miss S, 
Young, of Devonshire-place, Bath.—Tho. 
Balne, esq. of Buckland, to Miss M, 
Adams, of Frome.—The Rev. H. Davies, 
of Taunton, to Miss E. P. Edwards, of 
Exeier.- 

Died.] At Bath, Miss A. Hyde.—In 
Duke-street, the Rev. W. Munton, rector 
of Priston and Duankerton, deservedly la- 
mented.—In Russell-street, 21, Miss Je- 
mima Burreuglis, of Burtield-hall, Wy- 
mondham.—In Montpelier, Mr. Steven- 
son.— 6%, the Rev. Jas. Drought, D.D. 

At Ashwick, Mr. E. Hippesley.—At 
Norton St. Philips, 80, Mr. T. Holdway, 

DORSETSHIRE. 

A Society for the Suppression of Men- 
dicity, by affording relief to the distressed, 
and the detection and reformation of idle 
vagrants and impostors, has been lately 
established at Dorchester. 

Married.] Wm. Templer, esq. of Wey- 
mouth, to Miss A. M. Prior, of Chichester. 
—G. Balstone, esq. of Barrack-house, 
Bridport, to Mrs. Gummer, of East 
Cottage. 

Dicd.] At Weymouth, 82, Mr. H.Maider. 

At Stinsford, the Rev. W. Floyer. 

DEVONSHIRE, 
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DEVONSHIRE. 

At the sessions at Exeter, Mr. Tucker, 
a bookseller of that city, was tried for re- 
tailing the parodies on which Hone had 
heen acquitted in London. He made a 
spirited defence, and appealed to the pro- 
tection of Fox's bill, but in vain ; and was 
sentenced to a long imprisonmeut in Exe- 
ter gaol, with other penalties. 

Married.] Mr. J. Davey, jum. to Miss 
M. Buaton: Mr. R. Raddon, to Miss M. 
Noswortliy ; all of Exeter.—W. B. Moore, 
esq. of Exeter, to Miss L, Lempriere, of 
Shal—The Rev. S. Kilpm, of Exeter, to 
Miss Hodge, of Axminster.— Mr. R. Ren- 
dall, to Miss Moves: Lieut, J. H. Challis, 
of the Sd Vet, Batt. to Mrs. S. James: all 
of Pivmouth—Wm. Hern, jun. es . to 
Mi-s Decardeux, both of Ashburton, 

Dicd.| At Exeter, Mrs. R. Hemer.—At 
an advaneed age, Mrs, G. Walker.—On 
Southernhay, 738, Mr. Chave.—68, Wm. 
Kennaway, esq.—At an advanced age, 
M. Striton, esq. 

At Piymouth, in Southside street, Mrs, 
J. Smith.—In Frankfort-street, W. Sture, 
esq.—In Kerr-street, Mrs. Brown. 

At Barnstaple, 68. Mr. J. Day. 

At Bystock, E. Divett, esq.—At Hux- 
ham, 67, Mr. M. ‘Trood.—At Drascombe, 
73, Mrs. Knapman. 

CORNWALL, 

Married.| At Penzance, Mr. R. Bram- 
well, to Miss Vivian, of Camborne.—Mr. 
J. Smith, to Miss A, Tapson: Mr. J. 
Bolt, to Miss Werring : all of Launceston. 

Did.) At Penzance, ‘Theodosia Mary, 
wile ot S. Crawley, esq. M.P. for Honiton. 
—Mrs. J. Richards, 

At ‘Truro, Miss J. Mudge. 

At St. Ives, Mr. R. Morton. 

At Menhemot, 8+, Mr. Williams. 

WALES, 

The Agricultural Society recently esta- 

blished by Sir C, Morgan, at Tredegar, 


have determined to offer premiums to the 
cottagers, to encourage them ia rearing 
poultry, the breeding of bees, &c, ‘ 

Married.) Mr. E. Cundy, to Miss ¢, 
Hanson, of Swansea.—The Rev. D. L, 
Jones, to Miss E. Jones: the Rev. Mr, 
Davies, to Mrs. Williams: all of Carmar-. 
then.—Mr. O. Evans, of Carmarthen, to 
Miss S. Wilson, of Kempsey.—Mr. T, 
Beercraft, of Kidwell, to Miss E. A. Roe, 
of Kilymaentiwyd.—The Rev. E. Davies, 
of Llanrwst, to Miss M. Lloyd, of Cefn 
Matock, Denbighshire. 

Died.| At Swansea, Mr, Jones.—Mr. D, 
Powell. 

At Carmarthen, Mrs. Vaughan, wile of 
Capt. Henry V. R.N. 

At Haverfordwest, Mrs. Lemons, la- 
mented.—Miss H. Bowen, 

At Welshpool, 88, Mrs. E. Morris.—At 
Llanerchydd Cottage, Capt. G, D. Harri- 
son, R.N. 

SCOTLAND. 

Married.] Wm. Gordon, esq. of Evie, to 
Miss C. Murray, of Edinburgh.—W. Paul, 
esq. of Edinburgh, to Elizabeth, daughter 
of the late Adm, Deans, of Huntington. 

Died.] At Edinburgh, Christina, daugh- 
ter of the late Dr. John Rutherford. 

At Glasgow, Miss J. Patorin. 

At Aberdeen, 68, P. Gordon, esq. of 
Abergeldie. 

IRELAND. 

Married.] At Dublin, C, Drury, esq. of 
the Sd Dragoon Guards, to Elizabeth, 
danghter of Lieut.-Col. Hart.—Wm. W. 
Becher, esq. M.P. for Mallow, to Miss 
O'Neil, of Covent Garden Theatre. 

Died.} At Dublin, Professor Von Fei- 
nagle.—At Pleasant View, Mrs. Tandy, 
widow of the celebrated Napper T. esq. 

At Kinsale, the Baroness Kinsale. 

At Newpark, Waterford, Ellen, wife of 
Sir J. Newport, bart. M.P. 
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